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Northern Alaska To-day 


By A. G. Kincssury 


A year ago the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE commissioned Mr. A. G. Kingsbury, 
an old time prospector, “sour dough miner” and pioneer of the discoveries of gold and 
development of the Alaska mining country north of the Arctic circle, to investigate con- 


ditions and prospects in that mining region and report to the magazine. 


result of his rescarches in this article. 


N the sunny side of the Arctic 

Circle, so close to that frosty 

ring that the sun in midwin- 
ter only ventures to hang by his 
chin on the sea horizon a_ short 
three hours, human moths are eat- 
ing away the golden threads from 
the inner garments of Mother 
Earth; threads spun and woven 
many centuries before the Christian 
era; spun in the mills of the ever- 
lasting hills, shuttled by glacier and 
tumbling water torrent to the 
weaver—Behring Sea. 

Early in the summer, seven years 
ago, the five hundred tenters of the 
white city on the beach fifteen 
miles west of Cape Nome, where 
Nome City now stands, were driv- 
ing their stakes at centers and cor- 
ners of every twenty acres of gulch, 
creek, river, pup and draw immedi- 
ately tributary to that camp be- 


We give the 


cause they had heard of the great 
strike of the “three lucky Swedes” 
on Anvil Creek. At that time the 
benches, ground back from the 
water course, had no attraction for 
the men who cut with pocket knife 
the crooked willows for stakes and 
wrote intelligible and non-intelli- 
gible location notices and forced 
them into the cleft jaws of the little 
deformed, twisted willows desig- 
nated as the centre stake or monu- 
ment No. 1. Neither did the eighty 
square miles of open, flat, marshy 
tundra attract them, lying between 
the beach and foothills, north and 
south , and the Capes reaching into 
the sea east and west, except the 
few water courses passing through 
the tundra from the hills to the sea, 
which were staked. Nothing bet- 
ter than colors had been found at 
their mouths. In July a few pros- 
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WINTER TRANSPORTATION. SCOTTY ALLEN AND HIS FAMOUS TEAMS OF “HUSKIES” ON 
BERING SEA 


pectors might be seen passing along 
the beach, ‘occasionally testing the 
gravels where the larger streams 
met the sea—never dreaming that 
miles of the beach over which they 
tramped were “lousy with dust.” 
Returning to camp from a three 
days prospecting trip in the hills, 
I was accosted by one of my fellow 
Kobukers standing near his tent; 
“Hot Alaska strawberries, (baked 
beans) biscuit and coffee inside;” 
and he added a gentle push to his 
welcome invitation, remarking he 
hadn’t “forgotten the gallon of sal- 
mon chowder partner and me got 
away with that blizzardous night 
we arrived at your cabin up on the 
Kobuk River, last year.” While I 
satisfied my hunger we talked of 
the happenings, strikes &c. of the 
new camp. I mentioned my inten- 
tion of prospecting some of the 
small gulches, or draws as we call 
them, extending from the beach a 
short distance back into tundra. 
He said he would like to accompany 
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me. After a few hours of sleep in 
my own tent, I called for him and 
we started up the beach, westerly, 
armed with shovels, pans and sand- 
wiches. 

Finding light colors, only, in the 
first few pans taken near Snake 
River, we passed up the beach a half 
mile farther. Just below the face of a 
slight break in the tundra overhang- 
ing the beach, near the surf, I threw 
aside piece of driftwood, making 
way for my shovel into the under- 
lying gravel, ten inches from the 
top of which lay three or four inches 
of ruby sand. While wobbling, 
shaking, stirring a pan of this 
garnetiferous sand in a pool of 
water at edge of surf, I was strongly 
impressed with the idea that I was 
squandering time looking for gold 
so far away from the hills and I 
concluded I had best get back 
among them as soon as possible. I 
looked for no better showing in this 
pan than all the previous ones 
washed during the morning. In a 
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semi-mindful manner I made the 
water chase the gravel over the 
edge of the pan until reduced to 
about the bulk of half a pint; a 
rotary motion showed black sand, 
which is heavier than ruby sand, 
and in its edge appeared stubborn 
little colors refusing to be so readily 
rolled about by the water; then I 
forgot all about the hills and real- 
ized nothing except the washing 
gravel free of those obstinate parti- 
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find and return without delay. It 
never occurred to us at that time 
that there was much area of gold 
bearing gravel on the beach, only 
a pocket I had happened upon, a 
few square feet, possibly. I collect- 
ed some provision boxes from 
traders’ tents in camp and was soon 
constructing a rude rocker in my 
own tent. In three or four hours 
I had produced the best apology 
for one that I could with an axe 
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cles of yellow metal; soon nothing 
except the gold remained and subse- 
quent weighing showed that first 
pan of value to contain $1.05. I 
panned other pans from same spot 
and near by with gratifying results. 
My partner of the morning return- 
ing from prospecting farther up the 
beach, I showed him results of my 
discovery. 

We agreed to go at once to our 
individual tents, each make a rock- 
er, say nothing to any one of our 


and jack knife for tools and bacon 
and canned goods boxes, and a strip 
cut from end of my sleeping blanket 
for material. 

Feeling strangely weak, I hap- 
pened to think that I’d eaten noth- 
ing for fifteen hours; my sand- 
wiches were dug up from my rear 
overalls pocket and good feelings re- 
stored; I scooped other bread and 
canned meat into a paper bag, tucked 
it inside the rocker with the gold- 
pan; I slung the rocker on my back 
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‘ and they followed. 
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and with shovel in hand started up 
the beach, intending to pick up my 
associate on the sandspit, whom I 
was willing should share the work- 
ings with his rocker in order to 
help me hold down the ground from 
jumpers. I found him asleep in 
his tent and no rocker in sight; 
didn’t disturb him but reslung my 
load and hustled westward. Be- 
fore crossing Snake River, which 
was about center of camp, I was 
accosted by several; “Where’s the 
strike?” “Put us next,” etc., etc., 
some joking, others serious, my re- 
plies were good natured but mis- 
leading. 

Farther on, while stopping to rest, 
I noticed two men coming behind 
me. Before reaching me they sat 
down on a drift log, I started again, 
so did they; I rested once more, so 
did they; I proceeded once more 
Evidently they 
thought I had struck something; 
they had a right to think so, as a 
man would hardly be packing a 
heavy rocker if he hadn’t. I stop- 
ped about a quarter of a mile before 
reaching my find, cleared a small 
space from drift wood and small 
stones, made a sump hole into which 
the water came and started to work 
my rocker, hoping to save the good 
spot farther on for future, personal 
reference. 

My two followers had come up 
and remarked that we were “having 
fine weather.” They proceeded to 
pan the gravel around me, taking 
one pan from within two feet of 
my rocker. Over the result of that 
pan they seemed quite interested 
but said nothing to me about it. 
In the meantime I saw three men 
coming along the beach, from town, 
with packs on their backs, two of 
the packs proving to be rockers; 
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they too had discovered gold some- 
where; was it the spot a quarter 
of a mile farther on? The two men 
who had been panning near me 
seemed to know them and they all 
looked at the last panning taken from 
near my rocker; the five men held an 
animated conversation together for 
a few moments, then picked up their 
tools and rockers and all hurried 
up the beach; I was much relieved 
when they passed the place on 
which I made my first discovery, 
and on around the curve in the 
beach’, out of sight. Then I hur- 
riedly made ready to move up and 
take possession. Washing the gravel 
clean from my rocker I looked 
inside, little expecting to see more 
than a few colors. I was _ sur- 
prised to find behind the riffles of 
the apron on the blanket quite a 
showing of gold; I had struck 
good pay and didn’t know it. I 
then took a pan from where my 
followers had panned, close to my 
rocker, and found two _ penny- 
weights, or $1.60; No wonder they 
were interested over their pan, but, 
I wondered, what must they have 
found, or their friends told them of 
farther up, to have left pay like 
this. I didn’t move to the first dis- 
covery but my companion of the 
early morning took possession of it 
soon after. 


Perhaps twenty five or six rock- 
ers straggled up the beach during 
the next ten hours; Evidently it 
was becoming known that gold had 
been discovered on the beach, at 
several different points. I heard 
nothing definite until the close of 
the following day and then the 
whole Nome camp went wild with 
excitement. Men, rockers, tents, 
seemingly sprang from the sea, so 
rapidly did they appear along its 
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DREDGING AND DIVING FOR GOLD THROUGH THE ICE IN BERING SEA 


rim, a variety of humanity, good and 
true men and others whose only 
claim to manhood was their ability 
to walk on their hind legs. Along 
six miles of beach, immediately west 
from Nome, hardly a rod that did not 
contain some degree of pay, varying 
from one-fourth to twenty five 
ounces per man, per diem. During 
those first days some worked on 
through the twenty-four hours, and 


more. The gold averaged to be 
worth $17.40 per ounce but the 
traders only allowed us _ $16.00. 
Some few struck ten to fifteen 
ounces per day gravel at the start 
and when it pinched down to four 
or five ounces pay they left it and 
prospected for better diggings. 
Close to one million dollars was 
mined from the beach that summer. 
That was the first Golden Beach 
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Line discovered in this district, but 
the last one of three, so far found, 
which the elements of nature have 
placed between the hills and the sea. 
The next beach line was found three 
years: later. About sixteen miles 
of it has been, and is still being 
worked. It averages a little less 
than a half mile back from and 
parallel with the present beach. The 
pay, in places, has been proven very 
good, but less than either of the 
other lines. Like the first one dis- 
covered the pay lies on a false bed- 
rock and varies between eight to 
twenty-five feet from surface. 

The last beach line discovered lies 
close to the hills, three to five miles 
from where the sea now beaches; 
Only about four miles of this 
line has been determined to date, 
or since it was first uncovered 
eighteen months ago at the point 


called Little Creek. The gold is 
found on true bedrock, usually of 
mica schist, occasionally on and in 
a very hard cement of calcined 
gravel and being thirty to one hun- 
dred and twenty feet below the 
surface. The pay varies in thick- 
ness from a few inches to six or 
seven feet. The natural level of 
this bedrock is the same all along 
the line, differing depths being due 
to height of overlying stratas or 
deposits. The ground is frozen and 
is worked the year through, except 
where present surface and sub-sur- 
face water channels cross the beach 
line. These few thawed places con- 
tain more water than present con- 
ditions have been able to cope with, 
but that emergency will soon be 
met. Part of the gravels of this 
beach line, like the two others later 
formed, are surf washed sands, ex- 
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THE GOLD FROM A DAY’S CLEAN UP AT A SUCCESSFUL CLAIM 


cept where the ancient gold laden 
streams unloaded their burdens into 
the sea, which then kissed, lashed 
or placed her icy cheek against the 
foot hills, according to mood. — For 
instance, the pay on Little Creek is 
directly in the beach line, a part of 
it being in sea wash and a part of it 
in an ancient river wash—to the 
merry tune of $1,000, or more to 
the pan in places. (On one of these 
claims $800 to $1,000 per day is be- 
ing hoisted which averages only 
five cents per pan, at a total daily 
expense not exceeding $150.) The 
action of the surf scattered more or 
less of this gold east and west, un- 


til it almost or fairly met the 
golden sands borne by the surf 
from the mouths of some other 


mountain stream; and so on from 
creek to creek—and that’s the way 
the beach lines were made. Doubt- 


less there are intermediate golden 
threads between the three already 
discoverd. Men are looking for 
them and are also picking up the 
present known lines farther and 
farther to the east and the west. 
Meanwhile the great rush of min- 
ing and development in the Seward 
peninsula, with Nome as its capital 
city, goes steadily forward. Nome 
itself is steadily developing from a 
city of shacks and tents to a me- 
tropolis of business blocks with 
modern improvements and a growth 
only limited by the scarcity of lum- 
ber which now and then holds up 
operations. In the surrounding 
country new camps spring up con- 
tinually, new prospects are discov- 
ered and the lone prospector’s tent 
of yesterday becomes the placer 
camp of to-day with tomorrow 
looming large with promise of a 
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TYPICAL STREET IN A SUCCESSFUL ALASKA CAMP 


rush camp and the doings of an in- 
cipient city. 

It is gold, placer gold in seem- 
ingly unlimited and inexhaustible 


‘quantities that is doing this thing 


and will continue to do it in decades 
to come. Not that quartz mines 
may not, probably will, be the ulti- 
mate fate of the district, but though 
they may spring up in discovery and 
progress in development, it will be 
decades before the placer ground 
can possibly show signs of exhaus- 
tion. 

Why this statement is true is 
evident to the man of experience 
who studies the situation as a whole 
carefully. It was in 1900 that an 
expert geologist and mining man, 
formerly connected with Cornell 
University at Ithaca, New York, 
went over the whole peninsula and 
examined it with the eye at once of 
the practical miner, the theorist of 
the schools and the enthusiastic 
prospector. His story of what 
might be expected there is interest- 
ing in view of the fact that results 
are already proving the truth of his 


> ee 


forecast. “The whole Seward pe- 
ninsula,” he said at that time, “is 
undoubtedly underlaid with a gold 
bearing stratum of gravel. In 
places this lies near the surface, in 
fact on it and hence discoveries 
made along various streams. In 
others glacial detritus has buried it 
to a depth of probably hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of feet. The 
stratum however I believe to be 
there throughout the country and 
account for it by the levelling off 
of former mountain ranges by pre- 
historic glacial action, cutting down 
the gold bearing ledges and scatter- 
ing their contents far and wide in 
the progress of the glacial ice. 
Later came upheavals of the strata 
by volganic or other action and 
further erosion by glaciers or 
water, such as is now going on.” 
This was a bold statement and at 
the time was scouted by many. 
Later came another far seeing man, 
Mr. J. U. Pickard who added inter- 
esting testimony to the question 
under consideration. In 1900 Mr. 
Pickard began investigating the 
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tundra slopes that sweep from the 
coast line back to the hills miles 
away in the interior in the firm be- 
lief that gold would be. found to 
underlie it in paying quantities. 
During the fall and winter of 1901 
he prospected the ground beneath 
the tundra with diamond drills, go- 
ing down to bedrock in each in- 
stance and carefully examining the 
core which the drill brought to the 
surface. He said of the results: 
“The depth to bedrock varies from 
forty to eighty feet and I found 
that the gravel which begins at a 
depth of about eight feet is not 
always frozen. The eight foot sur- 
face of peat is interesting, as it can 
without doubt be used as fuel if 
properly treated and thus aid rather 
than impede the work. The values 
found in the tundra almost defy 
computation. The gravel deposit 
between the peat and the bedrock, 
thirty-two to seventy-two feet of it 
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carries gold in enormous quantities. 
I found gravel averaging $4.87 to 
the cubic yard at a depth of forty- 
two feet. $3.64 was the lowest 
average per cubic yard of any while 
in some instances it ran to over $12 
for the same amount. Anyone who 
cares to can figure up the amount 
of gold at these values in an acre, 
in a square mile and in the hun- 
dreds of square miles of gravel 
which underlie this tundra forty to 
eighty feet in depth. There are 
what may be called waves in the 
gravel deposits in the tundra. These 
result from the grinding off of foot 
hills. There have also been two 
runs of gold, the primary and the 
secondary, the primary carrying 
the best value. If this primary de- 
posit can be traced to its source 
great value in quartz would un- 
doubtedly be found.” 

The great discoveries on Little 
Creek confirm the theories of Mr. 
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Pickard as do others since made, 
notably “Portland Bench” in 1905. 
Later discoveries of a similar nature 
have been made on “Bessie Bench.” 
Here at a considerable depth the 
same rich ground has been struck 
as predicted this summer and as 
much as $35,000 has been taken 
out at one shift. The sum of 
$42,000 has been cleaned up in one 
day’s sluicing and the smallest 
clean up for any day’s work’ has 
been $12,000. There has been no 
time in this work since the pay 
body was cross cut that you could 
not get a pan worth two dollars and 
a half, not in scraping on bedrock 
but by taking the gravel at ran- 
dom. The actual work being done 
in the tundra confirms the predic- 
tions of Mr. Pickard just as his 
researches confirmed the theory of 
the geologist before him. 

- Taking all these and a thousand 
other facts, which there is not space 
in this article even to allude to, it 
is not easy to suggest a time at 
which placer mining on the Seward 
peninsula will come to an _ end. 
When one considers the vast terri- 
tory already prospected and proven 
of unexampled richness, then thinks 
that the regions as yet untouched 
by the prospector’s pick have an 
equal chance to be equally rich it 
would seem that scores of years 
might pass with no diminution of 
the output of placer gold from the 
region. Every steamer which goes 
south to the States carries its thou- 
sands of yellow dust and nuggets, 
many carry millions and the stream 
will heap up its steady flow all sum- 
mer. Already the influx of gold to 
the Seattle assayer’s office has 
broken all records, a total of $5,155,- 
432 having arrived there in one 
week. 


Yet the placer gold is only the 


dust as one might say of the real 
mineral wealth of the region. In its 
quartz mines will lie its real devel- 
opment in the not far distant future. 
And therein lies a lack which the 
peninsula sadly feels to-day, a lack 
which will no doubt be remedied. 
The chechaco and the sidewalk 
miner we have always with us, 
though not in such numbers as dur- 
ing the rush of 1900. Expert placer 
miners and prospectors are here in 
plenty and doing good work, as the 
increased output for each year 
plainly shows, but the quartz 
miner has been slow in coming. 
Before him must come of course 
the quartz prospector. By this I 
do not mean the blundering gold 
hunter who finds a mine, if he finds 
it at all because he falls off his 
horse and bangs his head on a 
quartz vein, realizing what he has 
found as he slowly comes to, but 
the real quartz prospector. Such a 
man must be a practical quartz ex- 
pert. A mine owner who is devel- 
oping a promising galena prospect 
told me the other day that he could 
count the thorough quartz and ore 
prospectors of the Nome district on 
the fingers of his hand and still have 
fingers to spare for other work. 
Such men need a sufficient knowl- 
edge of geology, mineralogy and 
rock mining and mining methods 
to enable them not only to recog- 
nize readily the principal forms in 
which the common minerals exist as 
ores but to exercise proper judg- 
ment in opening up and doing 
prospect work in a way to ex- 
pose the real value of the discovery 
and at the same time materially 
lessen the cost of its primary de- 
velopment. 

Until a couple of years ago 


quartz mining was not thought of 
in northwestern Alaska except by 
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a few in the Solomon River district 
when the success of the Hurrah 
Quartz Mine, developed by veteran 
quartz miners—the Lanes—began 
to awaken people to the fact that 
quartz mining was that in which 
lay the great development of the 
region for the future. 

There has been another draw- 
back to quartz mining and prospect- 
ing which ought to be mentioned 
here. That is the present state of 
the mining laws which allow the 
wholesale acquirement of a large 
extent of territory by a few. The 
result is the pre-emption of great 
ranges of territory so that the pro- 
spector has to proceed at least a 
day’s journey from Nome to find 
ground where he will be able to 
locate without suffering a contest 
with and oppression at the hands of 
large interests which now claim all 
the nearby ground on one pretext 
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or another. This prevents dis- 
covery, development and a larger 
prosperity which might easily be 
enjoyed but cannot till some radi- 
cal change is made in the laws so 
that actual discovery and immedi- 
ate development will exist as the 
only excuse for holding down these 
regions. The stock-range claim 
owners are as a rule dog-in-the- 
manger people who neither pro- 
spect nor develop claims themselves 
nor will they allow others to except 
under an exorbitant and unreason- 
able royalty proposition. This un- 
just condition has done more to re- 
tard development in quartz mining 
than all other causes combined and 
has been a great drawback even to 
placer development. It has tended 
to place opportunities in the hands 
of a few and create monopoly 
where individuality should have its 
largest expression. It is to be 
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hoped that Alaska’s representatives 
at the National capital will make an 
earnest effort to find a remedy for 
these unjust conditions. 

Thus far the only practical dem- 
onstration of quartz mining on the 
peninsula is that of the Hurrah 
Quartz Mine on the Solomon River. 
This mine is well equipped and 
managed. The ore body, which is 
a silicious quartz averages about 
five feet in width and is largely a 
free milling character so that some 
eighty per cent. of the value is ex- 
tracted on the plates and tables. 
The vein lies in a schist formation 
and has been worked to the three 
hundred foot level. The daily out- 
put is about seventy-five tons of 
ore which is mined and milled at a 
cost of five dollars a ton. The 
property has been worked for the 
last three years satisfactorily to the 
owners. 

The Nome Quartz Mining Com- 
pany has a shaft down about seven- 
ty feet on a vein near Glacier Creek. 
The ore is said to assay over twen- 
ty dollars to the ton. On Rock 
Creek a vein has been opened 
which is said to yield by a pan 
arastra sixteen dollars per ton 
and assay is said to have shown 
value of $200 to the ton. Little is 
known as yet of the extent and 
trend of the ore bearing veins of 
the region. In the Nome and 
Council districts the mineralized 
belt runs northeast and southwest 
and it is assumed tHat the great 
“mother lode’ when found will 
show the same tendency. Some of 
the largest veins yet discovered are 
known to take this course. 

The greatest problem which the 
quartz prospector meets in this 


country is the presence of deep 
wash and slides which bury the 
real ledges far out of sight and 
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make the work of uncovering them 
exceedingly difficult. In _ conse- 
quence of this prospectors have 
been slow to undertake the enor- 
mous labor of opening up quartz 
veins when indications of them have 
been once discovered. The work is 
moreover an expensive one and the 
present opportunity has seemed to 
lie mainly in the tracing of ancient 
channels and beach lines giving 
immediate returns in placer gold so 
that men have been loath to under- 
take the discovery and develop- 
ment of the more permanent forms 
of mining. 

Leaving the gold behind us for a 
moment and taking a survey of the 
ground for other minerals we find 
that discoveries have been made 
that promise in the future to be of 
as great, if not greater value to the 
world. That is the discovery of 
large bodies of tin ore in place. 
Indeed many a mining man of ex- 
perience will tell you that tin ore 
in well defined ledges is a matter of 
far more moment than placer gold. 

Placer tin mining has been fol- 
lowed on the Seward peninsula 
since 1901, deposits having been 
found on Buck Creek in the Port 
Clarence district in 1900. But little 
real development has been done al- 
though fifty tons or so have been 
mined and shipped to the States for 
test puropses. The discovery of 
placer tin led to prospecting for tin 
in place and in 1902 a discovery 
was made in Port Clarence on Lost 
River which confirmed the belief of 
all old mining men that tin ore ex- 
isted in considerable quantity’ in 
that region. These Lost River prop- 
erties have recently been bonded in 
a large amount and a substantial 
first payment made. Forty men 
have been at work in these mines 
this summer. 
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The centre of the tin mining in- 
dustry at present is at Tin City a 
small hamlet, thirty miles west of 
Teller City, near Cape Prince of 
Wales. This camp lies directly on 
the beach of Behring Sea, just 
southeast of Behring Strait and 
easily reached by boats of light 
draft. The mines are about two 
miles out of town. At present 
there are four or five companies 
which have been organized to mine 
tin in this district, the largest per- 
laps being the Bartels Tin Mining 
Company of New York. This com- 
pany has done a great amount of 
development work and has erected 
a stamp mill which is steadily en- 
gaged in crushing the ore taken out 
in the work of development. The 
work of the past few years has un- 
covered a great body of pay ore 
and large shipments of concentrates 
are already being made. 

The development work is done 
with drills driven by eletcric power 
and all portions of the equipment 
are strictly up-to-date. Several 
other companies are making an ex- 
cellent showing and _ prospectors 
are busy in the belief that other 
valuable finds will be made. On 
the whole the tin outlook is a very 
promising one. It is the opinion of 
competent authorities that when 
greater depth has’ been gained in 
the development work on the al- 
ready located mines great ore bod- 
ies will be found and that within 
two years thousands of tons of tin 
ore will either be smelted at Tin 
City or sent down to outside smelt- 
ers. One of. these authorities states 
that he has samples of quartz tin 
from this district which assayed as 
high as sixty-two per cent. tin to 
the ton. 

At present the world’s output of 
tin is under 90,000 tons per annum 
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most of it coming from the stream 
tin mines of the Straits Settlement 
and the Dutch East Indies, both on 
the other side of the world. The 
tin miles of Cornwall, England, 
once the chief source of supply 
have been worked to great depths 
and are in a way to soon become 
exhausted. In fact the world has 
had to face a shortage in the sup- 
ply of tin ore for some time. These 
discoveries in Alaska come at a 
most opportune time and enthusi- 
asts predict that within two years 
the world’s supply of the useful 
metal will be drawn from this re- 
gion. 

Of the enormous commercial de- 
velopment of this region this arti- 
cle has thus far not treated. One 
would need the space of an entire 
magazine just to mention the enter- 
prises tributary to the mining in- 
dustry which are developing along 
witheit. Such a statement would 
tell of the millions invested in pay- 
ing steamship lines between Nome 
and the States, the thousands in- 
vested in coastwise trade between 
the different ports of the peninsula. 
It would tell of the railroad devel- 
opment steadily pushing lines of 
steel into the interior and bidding 
fair in the future to cover the coun- 
try with a net work of rails. It 
would tell of the development of 
water power and especially of the 
enormous ditch system which de- 
livers water at hundreds of placer 
mines for miners’ use making claims 
otherwise unproductive give golden 
yield to their hardy developers. 
But in closing I wish to tell the 
story of a recent enterprise which 
seems to be one of the most im- 
portant yet undertaken in the way 
of furnishing power to the miner. 
This enterprise is nothing less than 
the building of an immense electric 
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power plant which will supply 
power to all parts of the Seward 
Peninsula. It will be located at 
Salmon Lake on the Pilgrim River 
and will be one of the most com- 
pletely equipped plants in America. 
The leader in this great project is a 
man whose name is a household 
word in this northern country, a 
man who has already been the head 
of several great and successful en- 
terprises here, W. L. Leland. Mr. 
Leland was instrumental in insta!- 
ling one of the great ditch systems 
already spoken of as_ supplying 
water to the placer mines of the 
district. A year ago he installed 
a great dredger on the Solomon 
River, one of the first of the ad- 
vance guard of great gold ships 
which have operated with such 
enormous success in California’ and 
other states and are now beginning 
to find new fields for their opera- 
tion in the placers of this coun- 
try. Work on this great elec- 
tric power project is now well 
under way and when completed the 
power will be supplied continuous- 
ly, winter and summer, thus doing 
away with the great expense of pro- 
viding power by the use of coal. 
Salmon Lake is an immense body 
of water, of great depth, in fact in 
portions soundings have been thus 
far unobtainable. An immense dam 
is being built to confine these 
waters and the depth to which the 
ice forms in winter has been care- 
fully ascertained. The intake will 
be below this depth so that the win- 
ter’s cold will have no influence on 


the production of power. This will 
be available by wire in all parts of 
the peninsyla and can be applied to 
all the operations of mining such 
as hoisting, pumping, operating 
dredges, electric tramways, light- 
ing, etc. The plant will be large 
enough for all the power needed 
for years to come and will be 
equipped with the best electric 
machinery obtainable. Its installa- 
tion marks another step in the 
progress of the country and is hailed 
as one more mark of the stability of 
the region and the great things 
which are expected of it for an in- 
definite period in the future. 

In conclusion: it is safe to say 
that the development of this region 
has but begun. It is in the early 
days of its pioneer activity. Vast 
regions yet remain for the explorer 
and prospector with promise of rich 
reward for the faithful. The work- 
ing of industries which are capable 
of enormous development through a 
period of scores of years if not cen- 
turies is just on the threshold of 
enterprise. The placer region of 
the peninsula is, when compared 
with other placer regions discovered 
in the world, as a South Dakota 
wheat farm to a Rhode Island door- 
yard. A half century will not see 
the end of the paying development 
of the gold therein. The country 
is essentially a mineral one and on 
mining alone must it depend. But 
the busfness activities which thrive 
in a vigorous, enormously rich: and 
productive community must follow 
and cannot fail to thrive equally. 
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A Plunger 


By F. R. WEIR 


66WF you go, you understand it 

will be against my wish!” 

The eyes of Mrs. James Wil- 
lard blazed from the dark corner, 
where she sat huddled with her 
baby in her lap. She looked like 
some young animal, wounded and 
at bay, protecting her young. 

Her husband regarded her com- 
placently from a_ fine, masculine 
height. Her feminine inadequacy 
in business matters called for his 
tender, yet contemptuous pity. 

“T must go, Celeste. Now, dear. 
try to exercise a littke common 
sense. Can’t you rely on your hus- 
band’s judgment?” 

He. went over to her and laid a 
hand upon the tumbled masses of 
crinkly, yellow-brown hair, which, 
together with grey eyes and straight, 
dark brows, had been such a whip to 
his passion in their courting days. 
She did not repel his touch, but re- 
mained rigid under it. 

“It is for the man to work out 
the problems and for the woman to 
be guided and protected. You are 
a dear, sweet wifie, Celeste, and I 
am willing to endure any hardships 
to make life easy for you. Why, 
little girl, that is all I live for. I 
hope to see you and this young 
lady here riding in your own auto, 
with a stone mansion on Queen 
Anne Hill and a dozen servants.” 

“T am willing for you to think 
out our problems,’ she declared, 
“more than willing—I am anxious 
—but—” 


“But what, Celeste; don’t 
my feelings.” 


mind 


“Well then, it seems to me you 
are running away and leaving me 
with the problems. Here I am half 
sick, with a three-week’s-old baby. 
your visiting aunt, who is addicted 
to drink, and her cigarette-smoking 
son, on my hands, and the noble 
sum of fifty dollars to live on! Now 
where does the problem come in, 
and who must solve it?” 

Willard thrust his hands into his 
pockets and went to the window, 
whistling furiously. The baby 
whined and grunted, and one little 
pink fist, the size of a walnut, flew 
out from among the blankets and 
waved defiance in the air; the puck- 
ered little mouth relaxed, opened, 
the tongue quavered, and the im- 
patient young lady made her 
troubles known in the imperative 
squawk common to early infancy. 
Willard had intended to ignore his 
wife’s remonstrances entirely, be- 
lieving he had already explained as 
much of his plan as the illogical 
mind of a woman could assimilate, 
but the sound of his baby’s cry 
softened him somewhat. He felt 
that he must possess his soul in pa- 
tience, not forgetting all that Celeste 
had suffered for him and his little 
daughter. He must bear with her 
unreason. All women were unrea- 
sonable. They were charming things, 
so dainty, so pretty, so helpless, 
with their furbelows and _fripper- 
ies and babies, but they had no 
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heads for business. He would not 
again so far forget his manhood as 
to let Celeste’s inconsistencies move 
‘him. 

“If you are head problem-solver,” 
began Celeste again, in a tone—it 
must be confessed—not conducive 
to peace, “please tell me what I am 
to do with your drunken Aunt 
Martha Sam Dush and your cousin 
Bubby Dush, on fifty dollars, and 
you away up in Alaska?” 

Willard was almost lost again. 
If Celeste had tackled the fifty dol- 
lar problem alone he would have 
replied for the hundredth time that 
those fifty dollars were only sup- 
posed to serve until he could send 
her returns from the “rich thing” to 
which his acquaintance with Ham- 


blin Smith was leading him. Ham- 
blin Smith had seen the claim! 
With his own eyes’ Hamblin 


Smith had seen the dull glimmer of 
gold in surprising quantities; with 
his own hands Hamblin Smith had 
sluiced out the precious little shiners 
to the amount of twenty-eight dol- 
lars to the pan. The goodness of 
heart and the emptiness of purse of 
Hamblin Smith were the combined 
forces taking him and Roxy —an- 
other casual acquaintance—to “the 
richest of all rich things!” 
Hamblin Smith had met with 
misfortunes on his way out; and 
now, although knowing where gold 
lay ikke common pebbles, to be had 
for the washing, the want of a few 
paltry dollars hindered his return 
to his Eldorado. He was stranded 
here in Seattle, eating out his heart, 
not to mention other substantials 
which counted heavier in his board 
bill, while away to the north lay 
his treasure at the mercy of any 
miner who might happen to set up 
his box. Eight hundred dollars 
would take the three of them, with 
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horses, tools and grub, safely to the 
creek where the red gold shone. 
Roxy had three hundred and twen- 
ty-five, Willard four hundred and 
fifty, and Smith thought he might 
scare up twenty-five dollars, which 
together with his painfully acquired 
knowledge of the location of “the 
rich thing,” he would contribute to 
the expedition. 

Willard had explained all this to 
his wife, and he was willing to go 
patiently over it again. In fact, he 
rather enjoyed the rehearsal; it 
made him feel so rich, but when 
she flung questions at him about his 
Aunt Martha Sam and Bubby, it 
confused and angered him. He was 
not to blame because his aunt had 
chosen this inopportune time to 
bless them with a visit; nor was he 
to be held accountable for the fact 
that during a dangerous illness 
away along back in her youth she 
had acquired a_ pernicious habit 
usually monopolized by the sterner 
sex; nor that her son, Bubby Dush, 
smoked cigarettes, banged his hair, 
and made himself undesirable in 
various ways. When he came to 
think of it, these were women’s 
problems; they belonged to the so- 
cial side of life and were for the 
wife to solve. The question of fi- 
nances for him, undesirable guests 
for Celeste. He was glad he had 
thought of this decision. 

“What,” demanded Celeste, “is to 
be done with Aunt Martha Sam and 
3ubby Dush?” 

“The entertainment of guests be- 
longs to your part of the responsi- 
bilities; the provision for such en- 
tertainment to mine,” declared Wil- 
lard loftily, and stalked out of the 
house and down the street where he 
immediately fell into as abject a fit 
of the blues as a man can experi- 
ence and live. The only comfort 
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he could find was in remembering 
that Celeste was unreasonable and 
had abused him. 

“Serve her right if I were to 
throw the whole thing up, hand 
over the four fifty for her to en- 
tertain Aunt Martha Sam with, and 
go back to work for the railroad 
company nights, as I have been do- 
ing!” 

At that moment a hand descended 
on his back with the weight of a 
falling church. “Good news, old 
man! The indications are now that 
we can go out on the Dolphin to- 
morrow night. Smith says that 
everything is picked up that we are 
going to need. We won't have to 
wait for the Don S. Gives us three 
days extra time, and time counts in 
a case of this kind.” 

“You seem very enthusiastic.” 

“Enthusiastic? Well, who would 
not be enthusiastic when they are 
going as straight as an arrow to the 
richest thing on earth?” 

“Of course you haven’t anything 
to dampen your spirits.” 

“No, but what have you?” 

“A sulky wife, for one thing.” 

“And a darn pretty one at that, 
eh?” gurgled Roxy. 

Willard bridled. For the first 
time Celeste’s beauty seemed a dis- 
advantage. 

Roxy, unconscious of having given 
offense, threw himself into the de- 
tails of their preparations with an 
ardor which would have inspired a 
dead man. His hair stuck up in 
little wisps, his necktie blew out, 
his hands and arms flew about, at- 
tracting the notice of the passerby 
as he recounted the brilliant pros- 
spects before them. 

“And then the pleasures of the 
trip—just think of it, Jim! Why, 
ever since I was a youngster I’ve 
longed to do something—see some- 
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thing—go somewhere. Why, James, 
I believe you and I are the only two 
men in this city who haven't had a 
try at the North Countree!”’ 

“Why aren’t they all bending 
under the weight of their riches 
then?” asked Willard forebodingly. 

“Well you see, they didn’t all of 
them have a Hamblin Smith, a man 
who knows Alaska as a hen knows 
her own chicks, to lead them to as 
rich a thing as—” 

“That’s an unfortunate simile, 
Roxy. A hen never knows her own 
chicks. Back in Wisconsin, on the 
farm, we had a hen, I remember—” 

“Aw come off, Jim! I’ve just 
been down to see Smith—I tell you 
that man has a head! Oh what a 
head that man has, and to think 
that two headless old cronies like 
you and me had the good luck to 
get in with him!” 

Willard was full of unnecessary 
little resentments. “I’m not will- 
ing, Roxy—not just yet—to own 
myself a fool!” 

“No?” cried Roxy good-natured- 
ly, “I am. I never was noted for 
my thinking faculties, nor for my 
luck either; but this time I am to 
ride in on the coat-tails of Hamblin 
Smith! We two headless old cron- 
ies ride into victory! Come in and 
have a bowl!” 

But Willard refused. He would 
not even go with Roxy to the fount 
of inspiration, Hamblin Smith. He 
was thinking of Celeste, and the 
baby, and that fifty dollars, and that 
miserable quarrel, and Aunt Mar- 
tha Sam; and a lumpish, indefinable 
pain, which later might develop in- 
to homesickness, made itself felt in 
his bosom. 

He went home and patched up a 
peace with Celeste, who also har- 
bored a regret for sharp words 
spoken, which might be forgiven, 
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but never recalled. After all it was 
not poor old Jim’s fault; it was the 
fault of that big, suave adven- 
turer, Hamblin Smith, with his 
dyed moustache and liquor-tainted 
breath, and treacherous eyes, who 
needed the little savings and strong 
arms of her Jim and that hair- 
brained, fly-away Roxy, to set him 
going once more. If Smith had 
found such mountains of ore why 
hadn’t some of it stuck to his fin- 
gers, Celeste asked the baby with 
flashing eyes. And the baby wab- 
bled its head, and winked its inade- 
quate, milky eyes, and gave it up. 

Although she was scarcely able, 
Celeste went to the wharf to see 
her husband off, and as the city 
lights dropped away and the boat 
pushed out into the black water, 
the picture of her vivid face, framed 
in the hood of a garment which en- 
veloped her in Dantesque shadows, 
made a strong impression on her 
husband’s mind as she leant upon 
the unstable support afforded by 
the arm of Bubby Dush. 

“Your wife is a fine looker,” re- 
marked Hamblin Smith with a 
flabby smile, and Willard turned 
upon him fiercely in a sudden de- 
sire to throw him overboard. Ham- 
blin Smith’s conception of woman- 
hood had been acquired at great ex- 
pense in concert saloons, and his 
admiration was an insult to an hon- 
est woman. But the better judg- 
ment, of which Willard had boasted 
to Celeste, prevailed and he stayed 
his hand. 

After all why should he quarrei 
with a man for admiring his wife. 
She was beautiful, at least she had 
been before the birth of the child, 
and tonight her pitiful young face, 
with its quivering mouth and sor- 
rowful eyes, possessed much of its 
old-time charm. 
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No, he could not afford to fall 
out with this big brute, for upon 
him hung all their hopes of fortune. 
For Celeste’s sake, and the child’s, 
he must be brave, and calm, and pa- 
tient. 

He confided something of this 
resolution to Roxy, who declared 
his belief that they would need both 
bravery and patience if they made 
the journey with Hamblin Smith. 

“Why say!” he whispered fierce- 
ly, “if he divides up the running ex- 
penses as he has begun he can 
leave that twenty-five dollars of 
his to his grandchildren intact. It’s 
my opinion we've run afoul of a 
rusty old sport!” 

Like all over-enthusiastic people 
Roxy’s courage had flown at the 
first test. From the moment the 
lighthouse on the point faded from 
view he was full of gloomy fore- 
bodings. This was not to be won- 
dered at while they were at sea, for 
Roxy was a poor sailor, and al- 
though the start was made the 
seventeenth of May, the passage 
was extremely rough. 

Once a day Roxy crept on deck, 
his hair sticking up in pathetic little 
tufts and his necktie awry. His 
favorite formula on these occasions 
was, “Gosh! Jim, ain’t this ter- 
rible?” after which he would im- 
mediately go below again. 

Hambliy Smith remained out of 
sight also, and Willard sat long 
days on deck gazing out across the 
heaving seas and thinking of Ce- 
leste’s pitiful face on the wharf, and 
that paltry fifty dollars which must 
serve until he could send money 
from the North. At such times the 
boat could not go fast enough, and 
he determined to send her an extra 
hundred dollars from Valdes. 

But when he reached Valdes he 
was obliged to admit that if ever he 
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hoped to see that wonderful claim, 
that “rich thing,” out of which he 
was to wash autos and hill man- 
sions for Celeste, he must give up 
the idea of sending back any money 
at present. 

As often as possible he sought 
out Smith, and with pencil and 
paper figured out the very shortesi 
time in which they might hope to 
realize something on the venture. 

\s the journey progressed these 
issurances of speedy returns, with 
which the promoter had lured theni 
North, became more wavering and 
the bitterness of uncertainty en- 
tered Willard’s soul. His anxiety 
was not lightened by Roxy’s atti- 
tude. 

“Do you know what I think?” 
whispered Roxy, with protruding 
chin and half-closed eyes, “I think 
that old alligator never saw Alaska 
before in his life!” 


“Don’t always look on the dark 
side, Roxy; what’s got into you?” 
“Yes, but look here, Jim, what’s 
he always studying that old chart 


of his for? Break in on him any 
time of day or night there he sits, 
going up one creek and down an- 
other, astride of a lead pencil. He’s 
got the whole map spider-webbed 
with trails. Why say, if we’ve got 
to travel all the trails he’s got 
marked out on that chart we'll be 
older’n Rip Van Winkle before we 
ever reach that “rich thing” he’s 
been advertisin’. And cranky! 
Why say, Jim, what do you think 
he advised me to do yesterday? 
You know that best suit of clothes 
that I wore on the boat coming 
up?” 

“Was that your best suit, Roxy?” 

“Best suit? Well I guess yes! 
What’s the matter with that suit, I’d 
like to ask? I paid-forty dollars 
for that suit in February. Don’t 


you think it’s rather swagger? I 
wanted to look sort of decent on the 
boat, you know— Aw yes, go on! 
Quit your gassin’! I know what 
you're goin’ to say; that I paid dear 
to look decent, and then didn’t look 
decent after all. Well, a seasick 
man doesn’t care how he looks. 
And I did get some _ ungodly 
wrinkles in the coat, wearing it for 
a night-gown, that way; but it’s a 
nice suit all the same. And that 
old turtle, Hamblin Smith, sug- 
gested that I sell it because it was 
unnecessary to pack clothes on the 
trail. Says I, ‘I can’t sell it up 
here.’ ‘Give it away, then,’ says he. 
‘To whom shall I give it?’ says I. 
‘You might find a squaw that would 
take it for second best,’ says he. 
Well, laugh, if you think that’s fun- 
ny, Jim. Don’t mind me. Now I 
don’t see anything funny in it. If 
you want to laugh you should have 
heard what I said to him. I says, 
‘I'm ready to give my suit away 
when you get ready to abandon 
that forty-by-eighty-two-foot tarp 
you are lugging along to rest on 
nights.’ I says, ‘You’ve got very 
luxurious tastes Smith.’ I says, ‘It’s 
a wonder to me you didn’t insist on 
bringin’ along a bath tub and a set 
of wire springs for your comfort.’ 
Says I, “There’s that iron-gray mare 
just bending beneath the weight of 
a twenty-five pound tarp, and you 
kicking on my packing a light suit 
of clothes.’ Says I, ‘Why didn’t 
you bring a study-lamp, and a set 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica to 
while away an idle hour evenings.’ ” 

Before the expedition reached the 
mountain pass to which Smith’s 
wavering captaincy led it, its mem- 
bers had been obliged to discard 
more than Smith’s tarpaulin and 
Roxy’s extra suit of clothes. Al- 
though one axe was an absolute 
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necessity, they decided that three 
were superfluous, and two were left 
in a road cabin. 

Here, Roxy also forgot to put in 
a box of matches until after the 
packs were adjusted. “I'll stick 
‘em in my pocket,” he said. 

“You might as well throw them 
away. They'll be wet and worth- 
less in no time,” said Willard. “Put 
them in this tin box and stow them 
away under the eaves yonder.” 

“That’s right,’ acquiesced Roxy, 
“some poor shivering devil who 
chances this way may thank God 
for ’em. I'll leave the end of the 
box sticking out in sight so he can’t 
possibly miss ’em.” 

If there is any surer way to test 
a man’s character than travelling 
with him to Alaska it has not yet 
been discovered. 

Hamblin Smith did not need a 
week on the trail to prove himself 
inefficient, indolent and thoroughly 
selfish. 

Not so Roxy. He grumbled al! 
the time, but never shirked a duty. 
In fact, if Willard had allowed it, 
Roxy would have done two-thirds 
of the growling and almost all of 
the work. It was Roxy’s especial 
duty to care for the horses, and he 
did it with a thoroughness prompted 
by his natural love of animals. 

One day, about four o’clock, they 
camped not far from snow-line, on 
their downward journey to the val- 
ley where they were to find their 
fortune. Everybody, man or beast, 
was dropping with weariness. All 
day they had ploughed through the 
snowy pass. <A dozen times they 
had been obliged to remove the 
packs from their horses and pack 
them again until Roxy declared the 
tendons of his own arms and legs 
were knotted in the “diamond 
hitch.” Now immediately upon go- 
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ing into camp Smith threw himself 
upon his blanket and began study- 
ing his chart with anxious eyes, 
while Roxy took the pack from the 
animals once more, and Willard set 
about preparing the evening meal. 

Suddenly Roxy discovered that 
the axe was gone and consternation 
reigned in the camp. They were 
helpless without an axe. They 
could not cut wood for their fire 
and there would be no use of pro- 
ceeding on their journey the next 
day without it, for not an hour 
passed but they needed to hew a 
foothold for themselves or their 
horses. 

“Somebody has got to go back 
and find it, that’s a cinch,” said 
Roxy. 

“Who used the axe last?” 
manded Willard. 

“T did,” owned Smith sullenly, 
“but I wouldn’t go back to where I 
used that axe to save us all from 
hell!” 

“You look after the horses then, 
and I'll go back,” groaned Roxy. 
“Jim can’t go with that galled foot 
of his. That last waltz of his with 
the iron-gray mare has used him up 
for 


de- 


mushin’ any farther tonight. 
I'll go. You tether the beasts, 
Smith.” 


“Damn the beasts; let *em tether 
themselves!” 

“If they aren't fastened they'll 
make back over the trail.” 

“Leave grass and make back over 
a snow-covered trail? I guess not!” 

“You can bet high they'll do that 
same. They don’t want gold; they 
want home.” 

“Let the axe go. 
up to stir tonight.” 

“’Deed I won't let the axe go!” 
there was a grieved look on Roxy’s 
face. “You know well enough, 
Smith, I’ve got to have that axe. If 
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we didn’t need it for anything else, 
I need it at meal times. Ever since 
I lost my jack-knife I’ve had to cut 
up my victuals with that axe. My 
aunt, who brought me up, used to 
be mighty particular about my 
table manners. I don’t want to get 
to be a perfect heathen on this trip; 
I've got to have something to eat 
with, Come now, drop that fasci- 
nating geographical study of yours, 
and try to remember just where you 
used the axe last.” 

“As nearly as I can remember it 
was away up near the summit.” 

Roxy groaned. “Two miles straight 
up! Well, I’m off. Put on an extra 
slab of bacon, Willard. There is 
nothing like a pleasant mountain 
ramble just before tea to give a mar 
an appetite.” 

When Roxy had gone Willard 
fell to gathering such small branches 
as he could without the aid of an 
axe, and as he worked he brooded, 
and his fears for Celeste arose and 
goaded him to desperation. He had 
sent a line from Valdes full of man- 
ufactured hope, for before his ocean 
voyage was finished he had lost 
faith in his guide. He would not be 
able to hear from her again for 
months. And fifty dollars! He 
threw on a handful of branches and 
the fire shot upward with a cheer- 
ful crackle. 

Smith crawled to the blaze and 
hunched his bulky shoulders in ap- 
preciation of the warmth. 

“Get up!” demanded Willard. He 
had never spoken that way before. 

The lizardly black eyes returned 


his gaze with insolence. “What 
for?” 
“Because I tell you to! I’ve got 


something to say to ‘you, and [I 
want you standing up when I say 
it. I don’t want to take an unfair 
advantage of you.” 
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The black eyes turned instinctive- 
ly toward the corner of the tent 
where stood their owner’s rifle. 
Willard noticed the movement. 

“Oh, you'd like to shoot me, 
would you?” 

“No, but if you are in for a quar- 
rel I’d like to protect myself.” 

“Get up, I say! I want to ask 
if you know where we are, or if you 
took Roxy’s money and mine on un- 
certainties? I mean business! I 
left a littke woman in Seattle with 
only fifty dollars—” 

“Oh hell! I left a half dozen 
without a cent!” and then he gur- 
gled, and the black of his eyes went 
out of sight under the pallid lids 
above, leaving but a _ streak of 
ghastly white, for the hand on his 
throat was the hand of a thorough- 
ly desperate man. 

“T have a mind to kill you!” 
ground Willard between his teeth, 
but even as he said it he relaxed 
his grip. 

Smith was humble enough. He 
had not dreamed Willard would be 
so angry. 

“Gad! Willard, you wouldn't 
tackle a man who is near his end 
with exhaustion, would you?” 

“As for that. you are no worse 
off than I am.” 

“Yes I am; I’m not the man you 
are. You are younger and—in bet- 
ter condition. No, Willard, you 
are not the fellow to throttle a man 
weaker than yourself.” 

“But you are the man to think 
of a gun at first sign of trouble.” 

“Only in self-defense, Willard, 
only in self-defense. I’m going to 
be honest with you, Jim—perfectly 
honest—I—don’t know where we 
are!” 


“T believe you. Now make your 


confession complete while you are 
Were you ever really an 


about it. 
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eye witness to the panning miracle 
which you described so graphically 
to Roxy and me when you were 
persuading us to take this trip?” 

There was a slight hesitation, and 
then Smith threw himself upon the 
mercy of his interluctor. “No, Jim 
—I’ll be frank—I was not.” 

“Were you ever further north 
than Everett before in your life?” 

“Oh come now Jim—” 

Willard hurled himself away from 
the man in terror lest he should do 
something rash. His last hope was 
gone. That “rich thing” upon 
which Roxy had descanted with 
bulging, hopeful eyes was a place 
of dreams, a will-o’-the-wisp, which 
had lured him even to the ends of 
the earth leaving Celeste and the 
baby to— He faced about and con- 
fronted Smith once more. 

“What possessed you to do it? 
What do you get by the lie?” 

Smith had recovered his grit. He 
fumbled at his injured throat and 
replied with eagerness, “In one way 
it was no lie. Cronk has been 
there; Cronk has seen it with his 
own eyes, and Cronk showed me on 
the map—” 

“Why didn’t you tell Roxy and 
me that it was Cronk, not you, who 
saw the gold washed out in pan- 
fuls?” 

“You wouldn’t have come.” 

“T most certainly would not have 
come!” 

“And I had to get here somehow, 
Jim. I am a desperate man. I am 
penniless, and long past hard work. 
There was only one chance for me 
and that was luck in the North. 
Cronk has been there. He saw 
with his own eyes all that I de- 
scribed to you. I felt that I must 
get up here, but I had no money—” 

“So you invited me to take the 
bread out of my wife’s mouth in 
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order to bring you up here and I— 
accepted the invitation! See here, 
Smith, I can’t talk to you any more! 
I can’t talk to anybody! But when 
Roxy comes back with the axe, you 
will hand over that chart, and we 
will take charge of this expedition 
and do what greenhorns may with 
it!” 

And then he went away under 
the pretense of gathering more 
sticks for the fire, but in reality to 
be alone and think of Celeste. 
What would she do? What could 
she do? Sick, alone, and penniless! 

At that time of the year the dark 
is long in coming in the Tanana re- 
gion, but it came before Roxy re- 
turned. While Willard and Smith 
were eating their silent and unsav- 
ory supper Roxy burst in upon 
them, axe in hand. 

“Maybe I haven't had a time!” he 
puffed. “I went back over two 
miles, up where the snow is deep 
and I hunted. Every place where 
the snow was trodden I pounded 
around to see if that dum axe hadn’t 
got itself buried. While I was 
hunting about at the highest point 
—you know, Jim,—where that gully 
cuts into the side of the trail, f 
noticed that a fog was rising, and I 
began to get leery. It wasn’t dark, 
but that infernal fog was shutting 
me in like a blanket. Thinks I to 
myself, ‘Axe, or no axe, I’ve got to 
get out of here, or it won’t be the 
axe alone that will be missing; it 
will be Roxy.’ Well, just as I 
turned to make back, there, loom- 
ing through the fog came three big 
shapes, and I was mad. Says I, 
‘Those infernal lazy louts down there 
have let those horses get loose, and 
here they come on their way home!’ 
And just about then I realized that 
horses were not in the habit of 
snuffing peoples’ tracks, and that 
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was what those things were doing. 
Once I thought of dogs, and once I 
thought I had fairies from drinkin’ 
too much, and then, by gracious, 
when they were pretty nearly up to 
me, I tumbled. They were bears of 
the largest brand! 

“About that time your chum Roxy 
began to wish he had lived a more 
religious life. Why it was terrible! 
They had spots on ’em, too, and 
that’s the kind that hunger for man. 

“IT skipped into the gulch—you re- 
member that gully up there near the 
summit—and they went shuffling 
by, still nosing in the snow tracks I 
had made but a minute before. You 
see I had doubled on myself for 
about twenty yards and that is al! 
that saved me. When they had 
snuffled by I put out in this direc- 
tion. I never stopped to coal up 
until I got down to snow line. 

“About a quarter of a mile from 


camp—you remember, Jim, where 
the mule fell down—well there lay 


the axe in plain sight. How I ever 
got past it on my way up without 
cutting myself is a mystery to me.” 

The opportunity to tell Roxy of 
Smith’s confession of ignorance in 
regard to their route did not come 
to Willard until morning. 

“I knew it long ago!” Roxy de- 
clared with a melancholy shake of 
the head. “Why say, he inadvert- 
ently asked me one day what a 
ptarmigan was! I didn’t tell you 
that. I knew you'd go dippy right 
away; but my cheerful disposition 
allows me to keep up in the face 
of the most appalling discourage- 
ments.” 

“Yes,” sneered Willard, “you are 
about as cheerful as a death sen- 
tence. I’ve given him fair warning 
that hereafter we lead the expedi- 
tion.” 


“What did you do that for? We 


can’t lead it! How are we going to 
lead it when we don’t know where 
it is this minute? We'll have all 
we can do to keep track of the axe. 
What we want to do is to let him 
keep on leading the expedition, and 
then with our latest breath we can 
lay the blame where it belongs.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Roxy. We 
must make a trial. We must push 
on.” 

“Willard, my opinion is that we're 
about all in!” 

“Nice way to talk! What about 
your cheerful disposition? I tell 
you, Roxy, we must win! What 
will become of Celeste and the baby 
if I fail?” 

“That’s easy; they'll just natural- 
ly everlastingly starve to death.” 

“Your jokes are in bad taste, 
Roxy.” 

“That is not a joke.” 

“Then you are a fool! What I 
want to say is, that I am captain 
hereafter.” 

“Well I want to know!” ex- 
claimed Roxy. “You must have 
been elected during my absence.” 

“T was. Now this is my plan: 
we'll mush along down to where 
the river is not quite so rapid, then 
we will build a boat, shoot the 
horses, and make the rest of the 
journey by water. It is less risky, 
and much quicker.” 

Roxy agreed to everything ex- 
cept the shooting of the horses. 
During the construction of the boat 
he discovered fine pasturage about 
four miles below. “I'll take ’em 
down myself,” he said. “Some poor 
devil hoofing it back may come 
acrost ’em and be glad of a lift,” 
and then he sighed and shook his 
head. Roxy did nothing but sigh 
and shake his head nowadays. 

When the boat was finished and 
Roxy had taken his animals down 
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to pasture, they transferred their 
packs and prepared to take their 
chances upon the river. 

“If I had any property to leave 
I’d stop along about here and make 
my will,” said Roxy. 

Willard had been elected to 
steer, and as he took his place in 
the stern of the boat the dark swirl- 
ing water catwght it and whirled it 
down stream. 

Roxy shook his head and groaned. 
For a half hour not a word was 
spoken, each man attending strictly 
to the part of the work which had 
been alloted him. 

From his station in the back of 
the boat Willard could overlook 
their possessions. He knew the 
contents of every pack, and as they 
were whirled along he calculated 
mentally how long their provision 
would last. Their bacon would 


give out first, but by that time they 
ought to be taking out gold, that is 


if they were on the right track, and 
found the claim they were making 
for where they expected to find it; 
and by the time the flour was 
gone— 

At that moment the river ahead 
separated to embrace an island com- 
posed of a log jam. On either side 
the water boiled madly. The mel- 
ancholy countenance of Roxy ap- 
peared for an instant over his shoul- 
der as he uttered his prophecy. 

“Now this is where we git it!” 
he yelled, and the words were hard- 
ly out of his mouth when the boat 
struck the projecting wing of the 
jam and capsized, leaving its load 
in the boiling waters. The first ob- 
ject which met Willard’s view as 
he struggled to the surface was the 
bald head of Hamblin Smith, with 
its fringe of black hair. Later 
Roxy’s hat appeared in a fantastic 
performance all by itself; then a 


met others trailing in. 


hand arose from the yeasty deep 
and grasped it, and then Willard 
and Roxy were straining side by 
side for the river bank. 

“I told you so!” gasped Roxy, 
spewing water out of his mouth. 
“There’s a job for us down there.” 
He pointed to where a burly figure 
lay prone upon the bank. “He’s got 
a good deal of liquified glacier in- 
side of him, or I’m mistaken. Come, 
Jim, we must bail him out!” 

There was nothing for it now but 
to go back, and that without sup- 
plies of any kind. Their rifles were 
with their bacon and their flour at 
the bottom of the river. Thanks to 
Roxy, the horses were still in com- 
mission; and as soon as Smith was 
able to travel the start was made. 
For three days they were without 
food, then Roxy killed a wounded 
ptarmigan with a rock, and they 
quarreled over the warm, bleeding 
carcass. Roxy declared the feathers 
even were delicious. 

Their horses fared somewhat bet- 
ter, nibbling the sparse grass. 
They came at last to the road 
shanty and found the matches they 
had hidden. They also found, scat- 
tered over the floor, a quantity of 
white beans which some careless 
fellow had spilled and neglected to 
gather up again. These kept the 
life in them until they reached an 
Indian village where the principal 
industry was the drying of fish. 

Willard, gaunt-eyed and cadaver- 
ous, would have bartered; but Roxy 
gorged himself with raw fish, and 
paid afterward. 

That was the last of actual star- 
vation. They ate fish after that un- 
til they reached a road house where 
they could obtain the sort of food 
which satisfies a white man. 

As they came trailing out they 
Once, as 
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their horses staggered through a 
maze of “nigger-heads,” plunging 
and falling, and plunging again, 
cutting their own poor legs at every 
step, they met a party of five, 
headed by a grey-haired man—a 
forty-niner. As he passed Willard, 
jumping stiffly from one “nigger- 
head” to another, sweat and blood 
upon his face, he smiled and called 
out, “How we wander!” then la- 
bored on, without wasting in further 
conversation the breath he so sore- 
ly needed. 

It is pitiful—this greed for gold. 
But who can wonder at.it in this 
day and age? It is the key to every 
pleasure garden on earth. It will 
buy you respect, it will buy you 
love; if you are ugly it will redeem 
your appearances in the eyes of the 
world. And it is so hard for poor 
men to come by nowadays. What 
wonder they are willing to endure 
much in the hope of getting it. But 
the poor horses bleed and suffer. 
and struggle and starve for nought. 
The dogs do not want gold; they 
want food and friends and they get 
neither in this gold-crazed North. 

Exposure, anxiety and lack of 
proper nourishment were doing 
their work upon Jim Willard. Roxy 
shook his head dolefully. 

“You are sick, Jim, I can see it 
in your face. You'll stay awhile in 
Valdes or I miss my guess.” 

Willard turned upon him fiercely. 
“Shut up, Roxy! I can’t be sick; 
I’ve got to get back to Seattle!” 

Later—yes, a good bit later—a 
bearded skeleton inquired with 
trembling lips if Roxy had had any 
word from Celeste. 

“Well no,” answered Roxy,“ my 
naturally cheerful disposition for- 
bade me writing any such news as I 
had to offer to a starving widow. If 
I could have written, ‘Your hus- 
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band is well, has struck it rich, is 
coming on the first boat in the 
spring with a pokeful of dust,’ I 
should have hastened to open the 
correspondence; but to sign my 
name to such a hatful of calamities 
as I should have been obliged to 
hand out—no, no, Jim, I couldn’t 
do it. And besides, when you went 
dippy, you neglected to leave her 
address. Why say, if I had been 
obliged to plant you up here your 
widow would never have known 
what became of you, unless, as the 
wife of some more fortunate man, 
she had happened to take a pleas- 
ure trip up to these parts at some 
future time and recognized your re- 
mains. There would have been 
nothing to hinder. It costs like 
fury to be sick up here, and a poor 
man just can't afford to be buried. 
I was making calculations to stand 
your remains up somewhere against 
a rock and let ‘em freeze.” 

“Roxy when can we start for 
home?” 

“It will be some time, I’m afraid. 
You’ve been sick a long while, and 
we're in debt to the proprietor here 
clean over our heads. I’ve prom- 
ised to work and settle up every- 
thing before we pull out.” 

“Oh God!” groaned the sick man, 
sinking on his pillow. 

Roxy cleared his throat harshly 
and ruffled his hair. This would 
never do. If Jim went to worrying 
he would be right back again as 
bad as ever. The doctor said so. 

“Don’t worry, don’t worry, Jim, 
you're all right; and your wife— 
why Jim, she’s probably left you by 
this time and gone off with some 
man better able to support her. The 
baby is without doubt in some nice 
clean orphan asylum—don’t worry 
anyway. These pretty, frivolous, 
yellar-headed women usually win 
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out. 
a cat. 
ing.” 

And then he laid the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of his patient to the 
inefficiency of the physician in 
charge. 

“IT have done everything I can,” 
he declared with a sigh, “and I do 
wish Jim would get well, or—some- 
thing!” 

* 


They strike on their feet like 
I never heard of one starv- 


* * * * * 


Midnight, and the boat ding- 
donging her slow way to the pier. 
She was two hours behind time, but 
it made little difference to the man 
on deck whose coat collar was 
turned up about his face to keep 
out the damp air. Let her be two 
hours more in finding her wharf if 
she must; it would but postpone the 
dreaded discovery. 

Willard had braced himself for a 
shock. Celeste might be dead, or 
she might have deserted him. How 
could it be otherwise? Wherever 
she was her resentment would be 
too great to be overcome. A 
woman always resents a financial 
failure. And the venture had been 
made against her wish. 

Well, if he found that his return 
came as a misfortune to her he 
could at least do the Enoch Arden 
act; he could disappear again and 
leave her to a happier life. But if, 
on the other hand, he found her 
waiting, loving, in want perhaps 
but still his own— Ah God! how 
his heart yearned toward her and 
the child! 

On the street a feverish unrest 
possessed him. He had no idea of 
intruding upon her at that time of 
night; he only meant to gaze up at 
her windows—how could they still 
be her windows? With the best in- 
tentions in the world Celeste could 
not claim windows without the 
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wherewithal to pay for the privi- 
lege of calling them hers. 

As he walked he _ frequently 
mopped his face with his handker- 
chief. He was weak from his late 
illness, and worse still, without hope 
or courage for what the immediate 
future had in store for him. There 
was the window where he had 
hoped to see the familiar outline of 
Celeste’s curtain. 

A white square seen dimly 
through the uncertain light, told 
Willard that the rooms were “to 
iet.” 

Later in the day he inquired of 
the woman in the lower flat if she 
knew the whereabouts of the for- 
mer second-floor tenant, Willard by 
name, but she was a newcomer and 
had never heard the name. 

For a week Willard prowled 
about town, filled with a bitter re- 
sentment at the ill fortune which 
had left him to stagger, a deserted 


‘beggar, about these familiar streets. 


He would not advertise in order to 
find Celeste. He wanted to find 
Celeste before she found him. One 
night, or rather in the edge of the 
evening, as he peered from the back 
of a swiftly moving car at the pe- 
destrians on the street, he saw 
Celeste. She was walking swiftly in 
the opposite direction from that in 
which the car was going, and walk- 
ing with the old free, springy step 
of her girlhood. Her hair flowed 
fluffy and golden beneath a stylish 
hat. Her brown skirts swished 
energétically clear of the walk, dis- 
closing the dainty swift-stepping 
feet beneath. 

Such a vision of material pros- 
perity was appalling to Willard in 
his present state of collapse. He 
swung free of the car and followed 
the vision at a safe distance, which, 
despite his best efforts, widened 
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constantly until he lost her in the 
door of a big building. 

“Evidently better without me,” 
he said bitterly, and turned away. 

“Well by the great jumping Jeru- 
salem if here ain’t Jim Willard!” 
cried a voice. 

There was an overpowering odor 
of cigarette smoke, a thin, flabby 
hand on his sleeve, and Bubby 
Dush, his young cousin, stood be- 
fore him, his indefinite features, 
milky eyes, and generally anemic 
personality quite animated by his 
discovery. 

“Well if Celeste won’t whoop 
when she see you! Just come?” 

“Just come,” lied Willard, cheer- 
fully abandoning his late decision to 
take himself off to the land of de- 
spair in silence. “Do you think— 
she will be glad to see me, Bubby?” 

“Glad! Say, she'll go plumb up 
through the roof! She don’t talk 
about anything else; it’s all “When 
Jim gets here.’ ” 

“Perhaps she expects me with a 
pokeful of gold?” 

“Aw—gold! She said all the 
time you’d come back as poor as a 
country minister. But say! she’s 
makin’ money hand over fist. Why 
say, we've done well here. Fine 
roomin’-house, you know. Plumb 
full this minute. Celeste does the 
business part, ma makes the beds 
and I tend the kid and sweep the 
halls. Say! You ain’t seen the kid 
yet, have you? Well say, you want 
to know her! Cunningest little bag- 
gage in the city. Celeste shows her 
your picture and says, “This is yorr 
own dear old daddy who is comin’ 
home soon,’ and she'll flop her arms 
up and down and squeal like a 
guinea-pig.” 

At this juncture the front door 
swung open and a clear, high voice 
called out, “Bubby, I want you this 


minute!” and then an avalanch of 
brown frock, snowy arms and 
golden hair fell upon Willard’s 
shabby coat, and the same delicious 
voice was sobbing, “Oh Jim! Oh 
Jim! You’ve come at last!” 

And he had contemplated steal- 
ing away! 

An hour later, curled up beside 
him on a sofa in a seven-by-nine re- 
ception room, she told him all 
about it. 

“You see I had to do something, 
Jim. I was in an awful predica- 
ment; half sick, with Aunt Martha 
Sam, Bubby Dush, and the baby on 
my hands. I felt sure your venture 
would come to nothing—yes, yes, I 
know you have failed—I could see 
that—but don’t you worry; I’ve 
got a gold mine right here. I had 
a solemn, nose-to-nose talk with 
Aunt Martha Sam. I says, ‘Now, 
Aunt Martha Sam, I’m awfully 
sorry I can’t entertain you as I 
would like to, but the fact is I am in 
a boat, and I am going to do some- 
thing desperate! I’m going to be a 
plunger,’ and I went out and paid 
every cent of that fifty dollars for 
the first week’s rent for this room- 
ing-house. 

“Meanwhile, Aunt Martha Sam 
fed us on her return ticket. I hated 
to have Aunt Martha Sam sell her 
return ticket—oh you _ needn’t 
laugh; Aunt Martha Sam and Bub- 
by Dush have stood at my back 
manfully. The house began to fill 
at once, and we have cleared off the 
debts and have a little money in 
the bank. What do you think of 
that ?” 

Jim sighed. “Do you feel like 
taking on another hand—say for 
the spitoons?” 

Celeste giggled and hugged him 
tight. “You shall be partner in the 
business—silent, of course, because 
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—well—men don’t understand run- 
ning a business of this kind. Busi- 
ness ability doesn’t depend on sex. 
That knowledge has been forced 
upon me. Now there’s Bubby 
Dush; he’s no earthly use anywhere 
except in the nursery, but he is a 
masterly hand with the baby. She 
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loves him. He would be perfect as 
a nurse-girl if he only would give 
up cigarettes. But now that you 
are home to help we shall have more 
leisure, and be so comfy!” 

And Jim kissed her and prepared 
to become a very humble and tract- 
able partner in the business. 





The Purple Island 


By M. E. STARBUCK 


Purple Island! Purple Island! 
There are mystic moments when 
All the voices of the springtime 
Call us o’er and o’er again. 


Back to thee, far Purple Island 
Where the slow tides rise and fall— 
And the spirit slips its moorings 
When in spring the voices call. 


All the weary ache of longing 
Born of absence fades away; 

We can see the white sails winging 
Homeward at the close of day, 


And beyond, the silver harbor, 
And the gray roofs of the town; 
And the tender purple shadows 
Of the night come drifting down. 


Soft the air and full of fragrance 
Breath of sweet-fern, breath of pine, 
Pungent odor of the cedars, 
Bayberry and wild grape-vine. 


Tranquil miles of open moorland 
Once again before us lie, 

Once again the crooning ocean 
Soothes us with its lullaby. 


And the old spell falls upon us 
As the stars shine out above, 
And thy peace enfolds us wholly 
Purple Island of our love. 





Mistress Mary 


By Frepertck M. SmitH 


HE old-fashioned white house 

sat on the very top of the hill; 

in front of it was an old- 
fashioned terraced garden full of 
flowering shrubs and other peren- 
nials, white bridal wreath and pink 
azaleas, peonies of still deeper pink, 
vellow lilies, and roses that were 
deep red. In the middle of the rose 
plot a girl in a white dress was 
working. She had pushed back her 


straw garden hat till it dangled at 
her shoulders and left her hair free 
to reflect the glories of the sun and 
be tumbled by the light morning 


breeze. 

In the gay June weather both the 
sun and the breeze were doing their 
parts. It was very brown hair; she 
had eyes like brown flowers; her 
cheeks were brown, too. And her 
nose had that upward turn which 
poets call “tip-tilted” and the irrev- 
erent “pug.” It was given an added 
fascination by a little line of freckles 
which marched across it at the 
bridge. 

A man came through a clap-gate 
in the fence which separated the 
terraced garden from the next yard. 
He was not a young man, neither 
was he old, not by a great deal, 
though there were the beginning of 
wrinkles about his eyes and the hair 
at the temples was salted with gray. 
But the man had lived alone for a 
long time and had begun to believe 
himself old, which habit of mind is, 
of course, a mistake; if persisted in 
long it is fatal to youth. There 
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are, however, remedies which 
efficacious if applied in time. 

The girl looked up at the click of 
of the gate. “Good morning, Hor- 
ace,” said she. 

“Hello, Molly. 
garden grow?” : 

Molly frowned, “No silver bells 
or cockle shells or pretty maids,” 
she said discontentedly. 

“Not in a row, perhaps,” cor- 
rected Horace. 

Molly ignored the correction. “It 
needs rain,” she advanced, practi- 
cally. “All plants need rain if they 
are to grow—garden plants and 
other sorts.” 

“But it seems to be doing beauti- 
fully, and I thought we had had a 
good deal of rain.” 

“No we haven't,” said Miss Molly 
contrarily. 

Horace stroked his nose, “What’s 
the matter?” he asked. “Has any- 
thing gone wrong?” 

Molly looked at him for a mo- 
ment, soberly, and then turned to 
the roses. But she sighed. 

“If there’s anything I can do?” 

“I’m afraid I oughtn’t to tell 
you,” said Molly, “I haven’t any 
right to bother you with my 
trouble.” 

Horace had come up very close 
to her now. “Molly, I’ve known 
you ever since you were very little. 
I’m your oldest friend. If there’s 
a trouble, who has a better right to 
help you than I?” 

Through the brown on the girl’s 


are 


How does the 
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cheeks came the faintest tinge of 
color. “I suppose,” she hesitated, 
“that I might tell you, though one 
oughtn’t to talk to one man about 
another.” 

Horace frowned. “About 
other man?” he questioned. 

Molly gave a little affirmative 
duck of the head. 

There was a silence. “A—a 
young man?” asked Horace, finally. 

The nod was more decided. 

Horace turned away and looked 
down the terraces, off over the tree- 
tops to the thin gray line of moun- 
tains in the east. “Perhaps,” he 
hesitated, “I haven’t any right to 
ask about that; but I’m such an old 
beggar, and I’ve helped bring you 
up— If I could do anything—” 

“T know you could,” said Molly 
hopefully. “You could influence 
father.” 

The man minutely examined a 
rose leaf, “You want me to inter- 
cede?” 

“Well, I’d like somebody to do 
something,” said the girl. 

“Your father doesn’t 
man?” 

Molly shook her head till the hat 
at her back wobbled. “It’s father 
who’s doing it. He got it into his 
head that I must marry; he wants 
to see me settled.” 

“And: you don’t want to?” Try 
as he would Horace could not keep 
a little note of exultation out of his 
voice. 

“Not yet.” 

Horace gripped himself and af- 
fected to be judicial. “Of course,” 
he commented, slowly, “you will be 
be getting married some day. It’s 
right you should. A girl’s happier. 
We must resign ourselves—I mean 
I understand how your father feels. 
You’re nearly a woman.” 

Molly’s big, brown eyes glinted. 


an- 
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“Nearly!” she echoed scornfully. 
“Perhaps I’m quite enough of one 
not to want every man who is 
picked out for me.” 

“He has picked out some one?” 

“There’s a man he likes and 
whom he thinks I ought to like. I 
shouldn’t wonder if they had ar- 
ranged it between them.” 

“T suppose you don’t want to tell 
me who?” 

Molly pondered a minute, and 
back in the brown eyes there was a 
question, a doubt. “I suppose I’d 
better not.” 

“Ts it anybody I know?” 

Molly destroyed a red rose petal 
by petal. Then she shook her 
head. “No, you don’t know him,” 


she replied gravely. 

“And you are very much opposed 
to—to—” 

“Yes,” she said, decidedly. “I 


should hate a man who married me 
just because it seemed convenient 
for both of us.” 

Again Horace adopted the judi- 
cial. “Maybe you'll learn to like 
him. A girl doesn’t always know 
her own mind.” 

“A girl knows her own mind 
quite as much as a man does. I 
think she knows it better. But any- 
way, I wouldn’t marry him if I did 
love him, because he doesn’t love 
me.” There was a glow of decision 
in her voice. 

“Doesn’t love you!” 

“I told you it was just an arrange- 
ment between him and father.” 

“That’s absurd. Your father 
wouldn’t make you marry a man 
who didn’t care for you.” 

“Father probably thinks’ he does 
care,” she submitted. 

Horace stared at her. 

“But I shall have nothing to do 
with him,” said Molly firmly. 
“And you can help me by telling 
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father so. You can tell him I won’t 
sten to it. You must make him 
sce that I’m quite able to take care 

i myself, and that it is nonsense to 

Jk about seeing me settled before 
1e dies, because he’s going to live a 

ng time yet. He’s not an old 
nian, is he, Horace?’ 

‘Nia or 

“You tell him that. Tell him it’s 
foolish to urge me. He thinks a 
lot of your opinion, you know. 
‘ou’ve been neighbors so long, and 
and he knows you have a brotherly 
interest in me, so your telling him 
von’t seem selfish.” 

Horace took a long breath and 
looked at her. “He'll probably 
think I’m meddling. But I don’t 
think you should be urged. When 
the right man comes, we must give 
you up. But there’s time enough; 
if you’re sure this isn’t the right 
one, your father will understand. 
You're mistaken about him.” 

“T’m not mistaken. I suppose 
that rather than ‘meddle, as you 
call it, you’d be satisfied to see me 
marry just to get a home?” 

Horace stiffened. “That’s .un- 
kind. You know I’d do anything if 
I thought I could make you hap- 
pier.” 

Molly looked toward the house. 
“If you really cared to help me, I 
guess you could,” she said. 

“Is your father in the house?” 

“He’s in the sitting-room.” 

Horace went firmly into the big, 
sunny sitting-room, and sat down 
before John Bascom. The old man 
smiled a greeting. 

“John,” began the other, “you'll 
not think I’m meddling?” 

“Meddling ?” 

“There’s something I want to 
say about Molly.” 


John Bascom — smiled 


again. 
“Why, Horace,” he said. “Nothing 
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that you could say about Molly 
would be meddling. You have her 
interests at heart as much as I.” 

Horace nodded slowly. “God 
knows I have,” he said, fervently- 
“I’ve watched her since she was a 
baby. I’ve seen her grow into her 
fine womanhood, If I wasn’t such 
an old fellow— But it’s this thing” 
about her marriage that I want to 
ask about. She has been telling 
me— You mustn’t mind her tak- 
ing me into her confidence. She 
looks on me as a brother— She 
has been telling me that you want 
her to marry.” 

“Oh, she’s been telling you that?” 

“Yes, and of course I understand 
how you feel about it. You think 
you're getting along and you want 
to see her provided for, but there’s 
not need of hurrying matters. In 
the first place, she’s young and 
you’re not old. There’s plenty of time 
for her to get settled before any- 
thing happens to you even if she 
waits five years. And in the next 
place, if anything does happen, you 
can trust me, you can trust all of us 
to see that she’s looked after. She 
ought to have every opportunity to 
make a free choice. Is it good to 
urge her to marry a man who isn’t 
suited to her?” 

John Bascom coughed. 
suited to her?” he asked. 

“I suppose she’s the judge, and 
she seems to think not.” 

“Yes, she’s the judge. Let’s see, 
she has told you that I want her to 
marry a certain,—some particular 
man?” 

“Yes.” 

“Curious.” 

“She is quite determined not to 
marry the man you have thought 
of.” 

“Then, she didn’t tell you who he 
was?” 


“Tsn’t he 
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“T couldn’t ask her that.” 

John Bascom smiled. “Horace,” 
he said, “you and I are old friends, 
so you mustn’t think I’m meddling. 
I think a good deal of Molly. Since 
her mother died she is all I’ve had, 
but ‘some day I’m going the way of 
all flesh. It isn’t as if Molly had a 
lot of cousins and aunts and 
brothers to look after her. She'll 
be practically alone. You say she 
has good friends; but they are not 
quite the same as those of her own 
blood. You can’t blame me for be- 
ing a little anxious about her fu- 
ture.” 

“No, but—” 

“T’ll acknowledge that I do hope 
to see her married. I’ve never ex- 
actly mentioned any particular 
man—” 

“Never mentioned!” 

“But I suppose I’ve hinted. I 


guéss she knows pretty well the 
man I’d like her to marry, and of 
course the only man who ever came 
into my head, or hers either, in that 
connection is a man who has known 


her ever since she wore short 
dresses, a man whose garden isn’t 
miles from ours, a man I could 
trust her with. Horace—” 

“Me!” said Horace with a gasp. 

John Bascom smiled. “You must 
forgive me, Horace, but since you’ve 
spoken as you have you'll let me 
say that. I don’t want to meddle.” 

“Me!” said Horace again; but a 
sudden warmth came into his eyes. 
“T’m too old,” he added. “No won- 
der Molly wouldn’t care for me.” 

“Don’t get into the way of calling 
yourself old. A man of five and 
thirty is in his best youth, and as 
long as Molly is in love with you—” 

“With me!” 

“You haven’t seen it?” 

“But she has just declared that 
she wouldn’t marry the man you 
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wanted her to. She made me come 
and tell you so. It can’t be me; 
she said I didn’t know him.” 

“Well, do you, Horace?” 

For ten seconds the men looked 
into each other’s eyes, and the light 
in the older man’s was half humor- 
ous, half serious questioning. 

Suddenly Horace laughed boy- 
ishly. “I wonder if I do?” he said, 
and as he thought of Molly among 
her roses, “I guess there’s a good 
deal I don’t know,” he added. 

“You and I haven't kept up with 
her, Horace. We've been thinking 
of her as a child and she’s a woman. 
She told you the man didn’t love 
her, and that was why she wouldn’t 
love him.” 

“God knows I love her,” said 
Horace with a tremble’in his voice. 
“But you’ve never told her so.” 

“T loved her a a child, and lately 
I’ve known that I love her as a 
woman. But I tried to keep it to 
myself.” 

“Women like to be told, Horace.” 

“IT tried to keep it because I 
thought it would not be fair to her. 
I tried not to let her see. But you 
know I love her.” 

“T guess she knows, too.” 

“She knows!” 

“They see a good deal, Horace. 
You can’t keep things like that 
irom a woman. They have their 
ways. They’re all alike whether 
they are born on a hillside in New 
Hampshire or in a city like New 
York. When it comes to dealing 
with men, they’re all alike. They 
have their ways of knowing and 
their ways, queer ways, Horace, of 
letting others know, but—”’. 

But Horace was going out of the 
door. 

He walked out of the house on 
the hilltop and down through the 
old-fashioned, terraced garden to 
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the girl among the roses. Her in- 
dustry increased as he approached, 
and she did not look up till he 
stopped quite close to her. Then 
something in his face made her 
cheeks become sudden rivals of the 
red blossoms that nodded around 
her head. But woman-like, she 
turned her eyes to the flowers. 

“I have talked with your fa- 
her.” 

“Oh!” said Molly. 

“He says you’ve got to marry the 
man.” 

Molly bridled instantly. 

“Suppose you’ were 
about him? Suppose he does love 
you very much? Suppose he has 
loved you always, through child- 
hood to womanhood? Suppose he 
has known for the last year that he 


mistaken 
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wanted you for his wife, but be- 
cause he thought he was too much 
of an old fogy and because he didn’t 
believe you could ever care for him, 
he didn’t say anything? If the man 
felt that way, if he wanted you a 
lot, even though he is a good deal 
of a fool about some things, do you 
think you could love him a little, 
Molly, and marry him?” 

It was a long speech, but Horace 
made it steadily, and at the end he 
took possession of the small pink 
hand that was fumbling vaguely 
with the green leaves. 

As Molly met his eyes, she slipped 
an arm around his neck and hid her 
face on his arm. “If he was such an 
old dear as you, Horace, I guess I’d 
have to,” she said with a little gulp 
of content. 





The Hills of God 


By Konan MAcHuGH 


Sometimes, when low across the land 
Glints the first ray of evening star, 

The hills of God, by day so far, 

Lifted and glowing seem to stand, 

More near, more fair, more saintly grand 
While all between the weary way 

Is wrapped in cloak of sombre gray 

Close drawn at Night’s serene command. 


The hills of God; so high and fair, 
Athwart the sunset’s crimson bars 
They lift a stairway to the stars, 
And softly up each glowing stair 
The giant burdens of the day 
Climb, angels in the far away. 
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The Massachusetts Bench and Bar 


By STEPHEN O. SHERMAN AND WESTON F, HuTCHINS 


IV 


Some of the Humorous Incidents in the Practice of Law 


George M. Stearns, the Man of Magnetic Personality—Some of His Famous Witti- 
cisms—His Love for the Little Towns—His Encounters with the Preachers—“Another 
Victim of Circumstantial Evidence’—Tolman Willey and His Retort on Judge Lord— 
His Fright at the Bath House—Edward D. Sohier and His Apt Illustrations—Charles 
A. Welch and Chief Justice Shaw—Judge Lord and the Intoxicated Attorney—Durant's 
Sharp Rejoinder to Butler—Judge E. R. Hoar’s Best Mot—A. A. Ranney’s Sharp 
Answer to Judge Lord—Robert Morris and A Case in Which He Came Off Second 
Best—Some of the Humorous Sayings of Judge Sherman—Extemporaneous Witticisms 


of Joseph Lundy. 


EVERE as are the require- 
ments of the law, and there is 
no profession in which they 

are more exacting, it has its humor- 
ous incidents, which are relished all 
the more because of the careful and 
confining study and the close atten- 
tion which attorneys are required 
to give to every detail in order to 
prosecute their cases successfully. 
When these incidents occur they 
serve aS an escape valve and are 
greatly enjoyed by bench, bar and 
spectators as well. It is by no 
means an easy matter to attempt 
to classify the bright sayings, the 
sharp repartee and the amusing re- 
joinders of bench and bar, because 
some of the best things are the only 
things in that line from that person. 
The real wit is that which sparkles 
while poring over the dusty tomes 
of the law, while ministering to the 
people in the pulpit, while presiding 
on the bench, or pursuing any other 
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avocation, and humor like the pent 
up mountain stream will break forth 
from its environment, force its way 
through any obstacle, and pursue 
its purling, babbling course to the 
sea. 

A magazine article is too brief to 
give anything but a bare outline of 
the rich and varied career of a man 
like George M. Stearns. When one 
endeavors to fill in the details or in- 
dicate the workings of such a 
mind, at the outset he encounters 
that most perplexing and inexpli- 
cable thing, a magnetic personality. 
George M. Stearns belonged to that 
class of Americans of whom Abra- 
ham Lincoln was the most shining 
example, men in whose minds there 
was absolutely no consciousness of 
class distinctions. No account of 
Mr. Stearns could be complete with- 
out its stories. Here again the 
writer is confronted with another 
difficulty, for the number and va- 
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riety of these is so great that the 
choice becomes a perplexing one. 
Upon returning from a jaunt with 
brother lawyer, he said to his 
companion, “Now I'll go home and 
tell my wife I’ve been with you all 
day and she will be delighted. At 
other times when I go home, and 
tell her with whom I have been, she 
‘Oh George! Oh George! 
low can you associate with such 


ivs, 
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men!’ And when I have come to 
think it over, some of them have 
been the biggest scamps in the 
country, and I hadn’t even thought 
of it!” 

In one of his cases Mr. Stearns 
appeared for an administrator who 
was trying to recover for the estate 
property that had been fraudulently 
conveyed. On the third day of the 
trial he told his client that he 


GEORGE M. STEARNS 


“See that 
in the back row of the 
“He has all 


feared they were beaten. 
first man 
jury seats?” he said. 
of his property in his wife’s name. 
Two seats from him is a man who 
never dared to own anything in his 


own right. In the front row is the 
confidential bookkeeper of a firm 
that has just assigned.” Three 
more men whose sympathies would 
naturally be with the defendant 
were pointed out by Mr. Stearns 
who added, “But we are in here and 
must get out.” In his argument 
for half an hour he struck straight 
from the shoulder at the terrible 
immorality of concealing property 
from creditors. Then followed a 
half hour of stories, told in his in- 
imitable way, every one of which 
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set the court and jury into a roar. 
In the jury room the confidential 
bookkeeper became a warm advo- 
cate for the restoration of the prop- 
erty and none of the other five ju- 
rors dared to avow sympathy for 
the wicked practice exposed by Mr. 
Stearns, who as a consequence won 
his case. 

When invited by Mr. Spencer, to 

meet the members of the Boston 
Stock Exchange, Mr. Stearns sent 
this characteristic reply. “I am 
very sorry to be compelled to de- 
cline your kind invitation. : 
I have often met members of the 
Boston Stock Exchange, and am 
profoundly impressed with their 
ability, and worth. I know 
they have money, because mine is 
gone, and I feel that they are highly 
respectable, else I never should 
have met them. The great politi- 
cal cries exalting the encouragement 
of labor are now heard on every 
side, but I have never discovered 
any impulse to labor so command- 
ing and vigorous as contact with 
the Stock Exchange. Every time I 
have met its members I have been 
confronted, not with a theory but a 
condition, and that condition most 
imperatively demanded that I should 
go to work and earn more money. 
All this however has been accom- 
plished with such urbanity, grace 
and politeness that I have been bet- 
ter pleased to be penniless than to 
have lost the meeting and been 
laden with the gold of Ophir.” 

Mr. Stearns once defended a 
young man who obtained his living 
in various ways, some of them not 
quite commendable perhaps. He 
had had a quarrel with another boy 
and in the course of the altercation 
had bitten the other boy’s thumb 
off. His indictment followed and 
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the prospect of going to state prison 
for a protracted term was good 
when Mr. Stearns took the case and 
after considerable effort secured his 
discharge, for which he was exceed- 
ingly grateful. Some time after 
that, as Mr. Stearns was walking 
along a street in New Bedford, he 
met his former client who was very 
much pleased to see him. “How are 
you getting along?” asked Mr. 
Stearns. “Poor, poor,’ was the 
reply. “I had a slick thing, a little 
dive with a good game on the side, 
when the fool of a city elected 4 
Christian mayor who poked his nose 
into everything and broke up ali 
the good things I had.” As he was 
talking they came to a fine stone 
church and the former client point- 
ing to it said emphatically, “Mr. 
Stearns, them’s the damned things 
that’s ruining this country.” 

While acting as counsel for the 
residents of Beverly Farms, before 
a legislative committee in 1887, Mr. 
Stearns said, “I love these little 
towns. I was born in Stoughton, 
and I spent my early days upon the 
hills of the little bit of a town of 
Rowe, with six hundred inhabitants. 
I can truly say that I passed the 
purest and most unsoiled portion oi 
my life there. I cannot but remem- 
ber with fondness, as I look back to 
that life and memory brings up 
again its visions of the past, those 
joys that came from _ ordinary 
things, before satiety demanded the 
peppered and highly seasoned ex- 
citements of the world to satisfy; 
of the dance down in the farmer’s 
kitchen; of the little girl with red 
hair and the red flannel dress, that 
I danced with and who, as we went 
down the centre and came up on the 
outside, emitted no odor of musk, 
no perfume of Lubin, but the whole- 
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some, and pungent fragrance be- 
stowed by frying doughnuts.” 

Mrs. Stearns was a devout at- 
tendant at the Unitarian church in 
Chicopee. During the summer sea- 
son, in the absence of the regular 
pastor, a student was generally 
called in to supply the pulpit. On 
one of these summer Sundays Mrs. 
Stearns returned home and greeted 
her husband with, “We had a most 
excellent sermon, and I wish George 
you had been there to hear it. It 
was a discourse against horse trot- 
ting and gambling in all its forms. 
[ have invited the preacher here to 
dinner, and I don’t want you to say 
anything to make the young man 
feel uncomfortable.” The caller 
came, dinner was announced and 
when soup had been served Mr. 
Sterns addressing the visitor said, 
“My wife tells me that you preached 
an excellent sermon to-day.” “I 
fear she flatters me,” replied the 
preacher. “And that you denounced 
horse trotting, and gambling in 
general?” “Yes, I certainly did not 
favor those forms of sport.” “Per- 
haps you don’t know that I’m 
rather fond of playing a game of 
cards and that I am president of 
the Hampden Park Trotting Asso- 
ciation?” “Well,” said the preacher, 
“I am very sorry if I have said any- 
thing that is offensive to you.” “Oh 
no! It’s not offensive to me. I teil 
you it would be a d d poor ser- 
mon that wouldn’t hit me some- 
where.” 

Mr. Stearns always liked to tell of 
another’ young clergyman who 
came to his house. At the morning 
service he had uttered a very devout 
prayer, in which he spoke several 
times of “We poor worms of the 
dust.” At the Stearns house, he 
had a good, wholesome dinner, with 


a bottle of champagne, which he 
supposed was cider “made by an 
old farmer named Mumm,” and at 
the afternoon service, strode proudly 
up the broad aisle, and began his 
prayer with. “We thank Thee O 
Lord, that we are created in Thine 
image.” 

Once, while trying a case, Mr. 
Stearns said he could best illustrate 
circumstantial evidence by telling 
about a boy in Chicopee, who was 
very fond of custard pie. One day 
when the folks were away, he got 
into the pantry and finding a cus- 
tard pie, ate it all. Then, thinking 
of a strap which was used by his 
father on important occasions, he 
caught the house cat, smeared cus- 
tard over its mouth and paws and 
allowed it to go. The old man re- 
turned in the meantime, found that 
the pie had been devoured, got a 
rope, fastened the cat to a tree, 
went to the house, and got his gun. 
The boy, who had sneaked behind 
the barn remarked, as he heard the 
explosion that followed, “There goes 
another victim of circumstantial 
evidence.” 


Tolman Willey, one of the ablest 
lawyers of the last generation, was 
trying a case before Judge Lord at 
East Cambridge. For-some reason 
the court got out of patience with 
the way the case was being pre- 
sented and Willey’s client was un- 
mercifully questioned and, as a re- 
sult, was practically put out of 
court. Willey, who was a large, 
well dressed man, of fine presence 
and a wonderful command of 
words, took it all in silence while a 
bland smile wreathed his face. 
When Judge Lord had finished his 
sharp examination Willey turned 
around, faced the audience and, 
casting his eyes up to the gallery 
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at the rear of the room, asked in 
the gentlest voice possible, “Is there 
anyone else here who would like to 
question my client?” 

In another case, Willey was op- 
posed by Edward Avery, who, with 
George M. Stearns, made one of the 
best political teams the Massachu- 
setts democracy has ever put into 
the field. While Willey was ad- 
dressing the jury Avery interrupted 
him several times and, when pa- 
tience ceased to be a virtue, he 
turned gravely to the court and 
asked, “May it please your honor, 
How long am I to be annoyed by 
the buzzing of this gad-fly?” The 
shot was effective and Avery ceased 
his interruptions. 


A large handsome man, with black 
hair and neat in his attire, Willey 
was nevertheless what would be 
called “made up” in these later 
days. He wore a wig and his 
clothing was so made as to add to 
the beauty of his fine figure. The 
older lawyers tell a story of his 
experiences in the public bath 
houses, which were a well known 
resort on what is now Court street 
in the days when Willey was a 
famous figure at the bar. He was a 
frequenter of these baths and one 
day while there a big rat in some 
way found entrance and appeared 
in Willey’s compartment, much to 
his surprise and not a little to his 
dismay. Although he was not in 
the toggery of polite society, Wil- 
ley beat a hasty retreat and ap- 
peared before the hardly less sur- 
prised bath keeper minus his wig 
and the other essentials of his 
make-up. What this strange thing 
was that had come in upon him so 
suddenly, the bath keeper could not 
for the life of him make out, but 
just as he was on the point of send- 


ing for the watch he found out that 
it was Mr. Willey, that an enor- 
mous rat had caused all the trouble, 
and when the latter had been des- 
patched quiet was restored and Mr. 
Willey was enabled to resume his 
ablutions in peace. 


Sohier & Welch! How those 
names carry one back into the last 
generation, into the time when 
there were giants in this profession 
of law, when the men who acquired 
large fortunes by its practice were 
few and when those fortunes repre- 
sented an enormous amount of 
work. Both of these men were un- 
usually successful at the bar, where 
their firm was known and honored 
for a period of sixty years. Edward 
D. Sohier died in 1888, Mr. Welch 
survives and now resides at Cohas- 
set. He is still active at ninety-one, 
seldom visits Boston, and gives 
most of his time to the care of large 
trusts. Mr. Sohier was one of the 
greatest humorists at the bar and 
no one has since risen to fully take 
his place. His humor found ex- 
pression on every occasion and 
many a dry trial was brightened by 
his witty remarks, as one day when 
he sat in the Supreme Court room 
with his head bowed down on the 
table before him. As he sat there, 
the full bench filed slowly in. It 
included two young men who had 
just been appointed and who were 
not particularly well known to Mr. 
Sohier. Raising his head he looked 
the court over and then, turning to 
an acquaintance who sat beside 
him, whispered, “What’s this, a 
kindergarten?” 

Labored and studious in argu- 
ment, keen in perception, Mr. Sohier 
was always apt in illustration, and 
in nothing was he more apt than in 
his application of names that were 
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suggested by the peculiarities of 


men. “The Camel” was the name 
he applied to one man who never 
drank water, “because,” as he naive- 
ly remarked, “a camel always car- 
ries his.” A client who moved 
about on crutches was always re- 
ferred to as “The Devil on two 
sticks” and a lawyer who was very 
particular about his personal ap- 
pearance was referred to as “Gin- 
ger tail.” In one case he had a 
shaky witness. Some one in speak- 
ing of the case, said, “I don’t know 
Mr. Sohier, what will happen to the 
case when that witness takes the 
stand.” “The fear of God will 
strike him,” said Sohier, and sure 
enough, when he was called to the 
stand he made an excellent witness 
and Sohier won his case. 


41 


When a young man as he entered 
his office a dog bit him on the leg 
and he thereupon proceeded to pun- 
ish the animal. His father, who 
saw him, shouted, “Ned, don’t kick 
that dog!” “But he bit me, sir!” 
“No he didn’t bite you!” “Then I 
didn’t kick him.” 

Years afterward when he had at- 
tained a foremost place at the bar 


JUDGE EDGAR J. SHERMAN 


he entered his office, which was 
where Young’s Hotel now stands 
on Court street and said he wanted 
to buy land on the Back Bay. 
“What kind of land?” he was asked. 
“O any kind of land. I don’t care 
what it is.” “What do you want to 
buy land on the Back Bay for?” 
“Well I’ve been driving across 
there every day and I imagine I 
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smell an offensive odor from those 
flats. I know if I own land there I 
shall never smell it again.” 

It was when Mr. Sohier was in- 
formed that Henry F. Durant had 
become converted and intended to 
become a lay preacher, that he re- 
plied, “That so? Going to turn 
state’s evidence on the devil, is he?” 

Once there was. consternation 
among the members of the bar, 
when it was learned that Judges 
Aldrich, Wilkinson and Bacon were 
to preside respectively in the two 
civil and the criminal sessions of the 
superior court. Judge Aldrich was 
a confirmed dyspeptic, Judge Wil- 
kinson was very deaf, and as a law- 
yer Judge Bacon, in Mr. Sohier’s 
opinion, did not rank among the 
highest. On being asked what he 


thought of the combination Mr. 
Sohier said, “Gne won't hear you, 


the second can’t, and it don’t make 
any difference whether the third 
does or not.” 

It was to one attorney, whom we 
will call Thompson, that Mr. Sohier 
referred as “Lighthouse,” because 
as he explained, he had studied law 
by a revolving light, and hence his 
knowledge of it was only good in 
spots. The name stuck ,and he was 
known as “Lighthouse Thompson’ 
ever after. 

More than one member of the bar 
in active practice to-day, has reason 
to remember the apt name that was 
applied to him by E. D. Sohier, the 
“Tadpole and Pollywog,” and “Bo- 
reas and Zephryus” being instances 
of this. The story about the horse, 
which has been attributed to Mr. 
Sohier, belongs really to his life 
long partner. Welch and Wendell 
Phillips, while at Harvard, were 
joint proprietors of a nag which 
was balky and would never go over 
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a bridge. Naturally they wanted to 
sell him and their advertisement 
read: “For Sale. A horse. To be 
sold for no fault except that the 
owner is desirous of leaving town.” 

Mr. Welch always enjoyed telling 
the story of his first appearance be- 
fore Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw. 
After his argument he remained 
standing and the Chief Justice, ob- 
serving it, asked, “Are you through, 
Brother Welch?” “Yes, your hon- 
or.” “Then why don’t you sit 
down, sir?’ It was on that occa- 
sion that another attorney, in argu- 
ing his case, repeated the words, 
“Look at the statutes,’ so often 
that the learned jurist at last lost 
patience with him and _ retorted, 
“Huh! Look at them yourself, sir.” 
It was after Mr. Welch had met 
with an accident, by which he lost 
the use of his lower limbs for a 
time, that an enterprising reporter 
went to see him in regard to the 
equipment most needed by a law- 
yer. “What does a lawyer nee-1 
most?” he repeated slowly after 
the visitor. “Legs, young man, 
legs.” 

Judge Otis P. Lord of the Su- 
preme Court was not a humorist, 
nor was he a man in whom humor 
prevailed to any great extent, al- 
though he could and did enjoy 
many a witty sally in court, but it 
was his fortune to be on the bencl 
when some particularly amusing 
things occurred. It was while he 
was holding the divorce court at 
Cambridge, that a well known attor- 
ney of northern Middlesex was in 
attendance. As the wait was some- 
what prolonged and the ‘attorney 
was of a convivial turn he visited a 
neighboring bar until his condition 
became apparent to every one .in 
the room. When at last his case 
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was reached he called his witnesses 
and prepared to go on, 

“This case is postponed until to- 
:norrow morning,” said Judge Lord 
n his severest manner as he glared 
jown at the erring attorney. “Your 
honor,” said the lawyer, as_ he 
steadied himself against the rail and 
‘ooked up imploringly at the court, 
“I have waited patiently for my 
urn and now that I am reached I 
insist upon having the case tried.” 
‘Mr. Blank, you are drunk,” was the 
mly response he got. “All right,” 
was the reply of the lawyer, as he 
still clung to the rail for support 
and kept his eyes on the court, 
“That is the most sensible ruling 
your honor has made this term.” 

It was the same attorney who 
walked into the Sheriff’s office in 
the old court house at Cambridge, 
ready to proceed with the trial of a 
case in which he appeared as coun- 
sel. At the time a sheriff's officer 
sat in the office alone. The attor- 
ney asked him if he thought there 
would be time to go out and get a 
drink before “That old fool comes 
in, and opens court.” Before the 
officer had time to reply Judge Lord 
stepped out of an adjoining room 
and said, “If you hurry up, Mr. 
Blank I will wait for you.” 

It was before Judge Lord that 
General Butler and Henry F. Du- 
rant were trying a case in the days 
before the war. There had been 
much verbal sparring between the 
two learned gentlemen and in one 
of their many tilts Butler turned to- 
ward Durant and said, “The one 
act in my professional career which 
I most regret, is that I recom- 
mended you for admission to the 
bar.” To which Durant retorted 
with, “And the one thing that has 
surprised me most, is that the court 


should have admitted me upon your 
recommendation.” 

Once while presiding in the Su- 
preme Court in Boston, Judge Lord 
heard a case in which the mother of 
a child was making an effort to get 
possession of the little one, or at 
least to secure the privilege of see- 
ing her. The father and mother 
had differed. The father in spite, 
had placed the child in an institu- 
tion, and had instructed the authori- 
ties to permit no one to see her. 
The head of the institution was on 
the stand. As the evidence pro- 
ceeded Judge Lord began to squirm 
about in his chair in the way so 
familiar to those who knew him 
and it was evident to those in the 
court room that something would 
be doing presently. At last, unable 
to stand it any longer, Judge Lord 
turned to the witness and asked, 
“By what authority did you refuse 
to allow this woman to see her 
child?” “By authority of the father, 
the legal guardian of the child,” 
was the reply. “Yes, yes, but did 
you have any other authority?” 
“None was necessary,” was the 
bland reply. “I had the authority 
of the father, the legal guardian of 
the child.” 

Judge Lord squared his chair 
around so that he could face the . 
witness, and then burst out with, 
“Legal guardian of the _ child! 
Legal guardian of the child! I'll 
thank you sir, not to repeat that ex- 
pression. I’d have you know sir, 
that a justice of this court, knows. 
quite as much of the law of this 
case as you do and _ instructions. 
from you will not be needed. In 
doing as you have done sir, you 
have assumed prerogatives that are 
not assumed by the Supreme Court, 
which does not undertake to say 
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that a mother shall not see her 
child. If this is the kind of busi- 
ness you are engaged in at this in- 
stitution, I think the sooner it is 
closed up the better it will be for 
all concerned.” The mother’s peti- 
tion was granted and she was given 
leave to see her child whenever she 
wanted to do so. 

It was while Judge Lord was sit- 
ting in the equity session at East 
Cambridge that the list “went to 
pieces” and there was nothing to 
try. Judge Lord was in a rage and 
expressed himself with a good deal 
of freedom, saying among other 
things that counsel ought to be 
ashamed of themselves not to. be in 
readiness when their cases were 
reached. It was a waste of valuable 
time for counsel through negligence 
to allow the court to be becalmed 
in that way. He thereupon con- 
tinued every case on the list. Am- 
brose A. Ranney, one of the great 
lawyers of that day, who was in 
the room and considered the re- 
marks as applying in a measure to 
himself since he had a case on the 
list that was not ready, rose and 
said that when a ship lay becalmed 
it was not generally considered 
necessary to throw the whole cargo 

overboard. 


It was before Judge Lord sitting 
in Boston, that a lawyer appeared 
and received a stinging rebuke that 
was long remembered as one of the 
sharpest things ever said at the bar. 
This lawyer had earned the dislike 
of many of his associates on account 
of his porcine qualities. In trying 
a case his opponent made a quota- 
tion from some classical authority 
and the obnoxious attorney jumped 
to his feet with “What’s that? 
What’s that?” “That’s Latin,” was 
the response. “Latin? It’s Hog 


Latin I guess.” “Well Mr. Blank,” 
was the reply, “you ought to be a 
judge of Hog Latin.” 

Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar was 
one of the counsel for the Boston 
and Worcester Railroad Company 
in an accident case, which was tried 
in the Supreme Court before Judge 
Lord. In his closing argument to 
the jury, counsel for the plaintiff in- 
timated that he did not expect a 
verdict for his client, as influences 
had been at work to operate against 
him. Judge Lord stopped the ar- 
gument, sent the jury from the 
room and asked counsel to explain 
the remarkable statement he had 
made. He found considerable diffi- 
culty in getting out of an unpleas- 
ant dilemma. After a halting state- 
ment he said he did not think the 
jury had been approached, to which 
Judge Hoar retorted with, “The 
gentleman apparently thinks that if 
the jury has not been approached, 
it may be reproached.” 

It was after Judge Hoar had re- 
tired from the bench and while he 
was in the Supreme Court room one 
day as a practicing attorney that he 
heard a young member of the bar 
arguing a case before the full bench. 
Turning to an acquaintance he 
asked who the young man was. He 
was told his name, the informant 
adding that he was the son of an 
attorney, naming a man who was 
more famed for his affability, than 
for his legal attainments. Upon 
learning of the youth’s paternity, 
Judge Hoar remarked, “His mother 
must have a fine legal mind.” 

Robert Morris, the first colored 
lawyer to be admitted to practice in 
the courts of Massachusetts, had a 
ready wit and was seldom beaten by 
anyone who attempted to cross 
swords with him. Space does not 
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permit a reproduction of many of 
the bright things he said and only 
one story can be given. Unfortu- 
nately that is one in which the 
other fellow had the closing word. 
A Mrs. Robinson had employed a 
colored dressmaker to make a silk 
dress for her, Mrs. Robinson fur- 
nishing the material which she 
had brought from Paris. Subse- 
quently the dressmaker was ar- 
rested for larceny, was discharged, 
and brought suit for malicious 
prosecution. She was represented 
by Morris, while Isaac S. Morse 
appeared for the defence. In the 
course of the trial, in which it 
appeared that the defendant was an 
excellent judge of silk, Morris 
asked the defendant_while she was 
on the stand if she saw anyone in 
the court room whom she had pre- 
viously seen at the dressmaker’s 


place. She said that she did not. 
She could not tell one colored man, 
or one colored woman from an- 
other. “Do you mean to say,” 
asked Morris, “that you are an ex- 
cellent judge of silk and yet are un- 
able to tell one colored man, or one 
colored woman from _ another?” 
“My client,” interposed Morse, 
“may be a very good judge of silk, 


ROBERT MORRIS 


but it don’t follow that she is a 
good judge of wool.” 

There is no one on the bench or 
at the bar who enjoys a joke better 
than Judge Edgar J. Sherman, one 
of the oldest judges on the bench 
of the Superior Court, and he never 
misses an opportunity to enliven the 
dry proceedings of the court room 
with a flow of humor that is un- 
ceasing and always enjoyable. 
While he was presiding in one of 
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the sessions of the court in this 
city an action of tort was called for 
trial. After the usual preliminaries 
of empanelling a jury a young at- 
torney rose and began to address 
the jury, defining at the outset, the 
kinds of cases that were generally 
submitted to juries. As he went 
through a long rigmarole on what 
contracts were, Judge Sherman be- 
gan to get uneasy, and when he got 
to “Now Gentlemen, this is an ac- 
tion of tort. A action of tort is 
brought for the purpose of—” the 
judge interposed with his peculiar 
drawl and said, “Guess you better 
not waste any more time in telling 
this jury what torts are. They’ve 
been here six weeks, and _ been 
trying tort cases all the time. 


‘Guess they know pretty well what 
torts are by this time.” 
proceeded no 


The argument 
further on that line. 


“Good joke of yours, I read in 
the newspapers the other day,” re- 
marked an associate of Judge Sher- 
man’s to him, as they sat talking to- 
gether. “Joke’s good enough,” was 
the reply. “First I ever heard of 
it.” 


In the criminal session of the Su- 
perior Court at East Cambridge, a 
man was charged before Judge 
Sherman with an offence which, 
upon conviction, meant imprison- 
ment for life. A question having 
been raised as to his mental condi- 
tion Judge Sherman appointed med- 
ical experts, who reported that 
while the man was sane he was 
mentally weak. When sentence 
was imposed Judge Sherman took 
into .consideration the opinion of 
the doctors and gave the prisoner 
only two years in the house of cor- 
rection. When sentence was an- 
nounced the prisoner rose in the 
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iron cage and with great excite- 
ment shouted, “Your honor, I wish 
you would send me to hell!” After 
quieting the commotion in the court 
room Judge Sherman turned to the 
young man and said, “I have no 
jurisdiction over the place you have 
named. Possibly you may find the 
quarters to which I have sent you, 
much more comfortable.” 

On one occasion, a celebrated 
southern judge was in Judge Sher- 
man’s court and Judge Sherman, 
with his usual courtesy, invited him 
to be seated beside him on the 
bench, an invitation that was gladly 
accepted. In going upon the bench 
the visitor had not caught the name 
of his host and, when an opportun- 
ity offered, he leaned over and told 
Judge Sherman that he had failed 
to catch his name. “My name,” 
said Judge Sherman, “is the same 
as that of a famous relative of mine, 
who made considerable trouble 
down through your section of Geor- 
gia, during the Civil War,” and 
then as his: visitor began to show 
signs of apprehension, he added, “I 
was not nearly enough related to 
General Sherman to cause any fears 
on your part, however. We were 
only distantly connected.” 


As a prisoner was brought before 
Judge Sherman for sentence the 
clerk happened to be absent from 
his post. Judge Sherman asked the 
officer in charge‘ of the prisoner 
what. the offence was with which 
he was charged. “Bigotry, your 
honor. He’s been married to three 
women.” “Why officer, that’s not 
bigotry,” said the judge, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye, “that’s 
trigonometry.” 

It was at the trial of a case at 
Dedham that Judge Sherman heard 
the argument of a young attorney, 
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vho contended that it would be bet- 
ter that ten guilty men should 
escape than that one innocent man 
should suffer unjustly. In charging 
the jury, Judge Sherman said that 
however good that policy might be 
in general, in the case in hand it 
seemed to him as though the ten 
guilty men had escaped and the 
time had come to enforce the law in 
1egard to the guilty one. 

In November, 1900, a suit for 
damages was being tried in Ded- 
ham before Judge Sherman and a 
jury. Frederick J. Daggett was 
counsel for the _ plaintiff, and 
Thomas E. Grover of Canton, now 
District Attorney, appeared for the 
defendant. The conclusion of this 
case finished the docket for that 
term, At the close of the evidence 
in the afternoon there was no one 
in the room but Judge Sherman, 
counsel, the regular contingent of 


court officials, and the parties them- 
selves. The case had been on trial 
for two or three days and had run 
along smoothly. When he charged 
the jury in opening Judge Sherman 
said, “Mr. Foreman and Gentiemen 
of the Jury, this has been an inter- 
esting case. On one side we have 
Mr. Daggett and on the other Mr. 
Grover. It can hardly be said that 


either of them are very good look- 
ing men. As to Judge Grover, he is 
an old war horse, and Mr. Daggett 


JOSEPH LUNDY 


is like a singed cat—a good deal bet- 
ter than he looks.” He then pro- 
ceeded with the charge upon the 
law, with such reference to facts as 
was necessary to make it clear. At 
the conclusion of the charge, which 
took about half an hour, Judge 
Grover stepped up to the bench and 
told His Honor that counsel ob- 
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jected to a part of the charge. 
“What’s that?” asked Judge Sher- 
man, “You charged upon the facts, 
your honor.” “I do not recall that 
I did,” was the reply. “Where did 
I charge upon the facts?” “In that 
part of the charge in which you re- 
ferred to the personal appearance of 
counsel,” was the reply of Judge 
Grover with a smile that set the 
audience in a roar, in which Judge 
Sherman was only too willing to 
join. 

When Judge Harris was District 
Attorney a case that had been hang- 
ing along for a considerable time 
had been fixed up in some way and 
Harris was trying to explain the de- 
tails of the arrangement to the 
court but was frequently inter- 
rupted. Judge Sherman, who was 
anxious to have the matter disposed 
of, at last becoming impatient, said, 
“Well! What’s the trade, Mr. Har- 
ris? What’s the trade?” 

To a man who had been acquitted 
in his court, Judge Sherman said, 
“The jury says that you are not 
guilty. I think you aré wever, 
you can go, but I would advise yéu 
not to do it again.” 

Judge Sherman’s versatility was 
shown in June of the present year, 
when*he conversed fluently with a 
deaf mute prisoner who was before 
him on the charge of larceny. When 
the prisoner rose in the dock, to the 
amazement of all in the room, Judge 
Sherman made himself known to 
him in the sign language and con- 
tinued to converse with him for 
some time, the prisoner understand- 
ing the signs perfectly. The pri- 
soner continued to take it all as 
something in the line of a joke, un- 
til Judge Sherman held up two fin- 
gers, when the smile faded from his 
face. The reason became apparent 
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when the clerk announced the sen- 
tence as two months in the house 
of correction. 

It is not uncommon for young 
men who are intending to follow the 
law as a profession, to take a pre- 
liminary course in newspaper work. 
The experiences gained in that field 
are valuable, and _ several well 
known and prosperous members of 
the bar have been newspaper men. 
One of the brightest young men 
who has successfully filled this dual 
position is Joseph Lundy, who 
seems to have a good chance of se- 
curing the Republican Congres- 
sional nomination in the tenth dis- 
trict. He is an eloquent speaker, 
has an extensive acquaintance, and 
a wit of a dry and snappy kind that 
is always ready and always appre- 
ciated. 


One of his extemporaneous bits 
that was not relished any too well 
by its recipient was thrown at Hon. 
Edward M. Shepard the celebrated 
lawyer and independent statesman 
of New York. It was on the occa- 
sion of a great open air meeting 
while the guests were ascending the 
steps leading to a somewhat rickety 
platform from: which the addresses 
were to be delivered. 


“I trust we do not fall off this 
platform,” observed Mr. Shepard. 

“Wouldn’t it be rather remark- 
able, Mr. Shepard, “quietly asked 
Lundy, “if a platform could be con- 
structed from which you would not 
falk?” 


Mr. Lundy was 


defending an 
Italian of the name of La Spada 
(the sword) before Judge Lowell 
in the United States court.. After a 
stormy trial the prisoner was con- 
ducted to the little iron pen to hear 


an adverse verdict. When the fore- 
man had spoken Lundy turned to 
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the assistant United States attor- 
ney John H. Casey and drily re- 
marked, “They have not reversed 
the old saying anyway. The pen is 
still mightier than the sword.” 
Nothing could be neater than 
Lundy’s reply to a question as to 
what he thought of the course of the 
of the Legislature, in failing. to act 
upon the case of a man who had done 
sonething deemed to be worthy of 
vere discipline, in order to purge 
: body, and free it from contami- 
ation. “Why!” replied Lundy, 
ese men are so much occupied in 
inking they are members of the 
reat and General Court that they 
ive no time to remember they are 
‘“atlemen.” 
[n polishing off an opponent in a 


political discussion Lundy remarked 
that he was a “very charming fel- 
low with a pronounced blonde 
mind; all very nice for a girl, but 
too light for a man.” 

It was while he was speaking of a 
brother lawyer who is noted for the 
high opinion he has of his own abil- 
ity that Lundy said: “I suppose he 
is the greatest lawyer we have had 
since Choate; he admits it him- 
self.” 

“Lundy, what do you think of 
Dewey’s course?” asked a fellow at- 
torney when Judge Dewey was 
causing a great furore by the few 
convictions he recorded in certain 
classes of offences. “Well,” replied 
Lundy, “he certainly has the cour- 
age of his acquittals.” 





Summer and Love 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Love, we are loath to let the summer go, 
It has so azured all our sweep of sky ;— 
3y day the lyric rapture and the glow, 
By night the dream, the silent ecstasy; 
Yet must it vanish like the thrush’s cry. 


Yestreen we heard the wind among the leaves 
Luting its plaintive minors of regret; 

Yestreen the fields of gathered barley sheaves 
With teary dews from eve’s deep eyes were wet; 
And cloudily we saw the pale moon set. 


Hand clasped in hand we strayed, while heart to heart 
3reathed love’s unspoken language; to and fro, 

Although our forward paths were not to part, 
Sadness walked with us, why, I do not know ;— 
Love, we are loath to let the summer go! 








Maggie Verity's Reconversion 


By Davib BRUCE FITZGERALD 
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| OSEPH LYNCH, inspired or in- looking for beach birds. Under the 
J sane according to opinion, was lee of a dune they sat down to talk; 


Ht the dominant religious force on and on Chincoteague at that tim», j 
| Chincoteague Island, a tiny, wind- there was one subject of conversa- 
a swept dot, five miles off the Vir- tion which took admitted prece- 
ot ginia coast. Maggie Verity was one dence. 




















of Lynch’s converts and, for sun- 
dry reasons, the most important of 
which was that they had been mar- 
ried less than two years, her hus- 
band, Captain Israel. Verity, had 
professedly embraced the same 
faith, though with his slow, practi- 
cal mind it was difficult for him to 
follow Joseph Lynch in his rapid, 
self-announced advancements from 
boat builder to preacher, from 
preacher to prophet, from prophet 


“T hear there were strange goins 
on at your meetin’ house last night,’ 
Lemuel Spencer observed, laying 
his shotgun across his’ knees. 
“Down my way, they tell that 
Lynch set apart twenty-four apos- 
tles, directin’ them to go over to 
the main and convert the perishin’ 
heathen.” 

“That’s w’at he did,” replied the 
Captain, sententiously. 

“Seems to me that were an un- 


to apostle and from apostle to new scriptooral number,’ Lemuel re- "e 
Messiah, incarnated to deliver Chin- marked, gazing at a bunch of gray- as 
coteague and finally the American backs alighting out of range. “The r¢ 
continent, from the power of the Bible only makes mention of fi 
devil. But, because Maggie be- twelve.” re 
lieved, Captain Verity went to “So it does; but Lynch said that at 
Lynch’s nightly meetings, shivered the angel which stands constant at of 
at the unconsciously blasphemous his right shoulder had told him to Ww 
things he saw and heard and held double up on the number, seein’ that m 
his peace; held it until even his su- the world wuz so much bigger and ar 
perb quality of reticence was ex- wickeder now. Likewise, he said 
hausted. When he did speak it was the angel had whispered to him that ar 
not to Maggie but to Lemuel Spen- from now on the women were to 2 
cer that he unbosomed himself; and have an ekal part with the men in CO 
Lemuel was a most notorious scof- diffusin’ the truth.” be 
fer at Joseph Lynch and all his su- “Hold on, Captain,” said Spencer, th 
pernatural pretensions. deeply interested; “you, ain’t told he 

The two met one autumn morn- me the names of them _ twenty- Ww 
ing on the sandy east shore of the four apostles yet. Are you one of SO 
island. Captain Verity was walk- “em?” "er 
ing and thinking. Spencer, with a “No. I weren’t set apart.” dr 
shotgun over his shoulder, was Lemuel lifted a handful of sand or 
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and allowed it to trickle 
through his fingers. 

“Wuz Mrs. Verity?” he asked. 
“Yes. Maggie wuz of the num- 
ber.” 

The Captain’s effort to speak 
carelessly was a plain failure and a 
cleam of humorous intelligence 
crossed the face of his interlocutor. 

“It will likely be somewhat lone- 
some for you whilest your wife’s 

vay,’ Lemuel remarked. “But 
leave ahead and tell me what wuz 
further done at the meetin’.” 

“T wisht you had been there, 
em,” said the Captain, conscious 
of his inadequate descriptive pow- 
ers. “The shoutin’, groanin’ and 
carryin’ out of women wat had 
fainted beat all creation. But arter 
all the comin’ true of them dreams 
wuz the curusest part of it.” 

“T ain’t heard you say nothin’ 
about dreams,” Spencer interrupted, 
quickly and inquiringly. 

“Well, I’m comin’ to ’em, Lem; 
and I reckon when you hear about 
‘em you'll be ez hard and _ fast 
aground ez I am. You see it wuz 
really night afore last that Lynch 
first set apart them apostles and di- 
rected ’°em to go over on the main 
and preach the truth in the streets 
of Tyre and Sidon and other places 
what had the curse restin’ on ’em; 
meanin’, of course, Franklin City 
and Stockton and Snow Hill and 
Pocomoke. They wuz to go two 
and two and Lynch said he would 
go with ’em on this first trip to en- 
courage ’em, leavin’ things here to 
be looked after by Brother Piper, 
the extry apostle. Likewise he said 
he wuzn’t goin’ to p’int out who 
wuz to go with who, that bein’ 
somethin’ that would be revealed to 
’em in dreams that night; and these 
dreams they wuz, accordin’ to his 
orders, to keep to themselves until 


slowly 
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the elect wuz gathered together 
agin the next evenin’, the which wuz 
last evenin,’ when each of ’em wuz 
to arise and say who he had dremp 
about. Now the cur’ous thing, 
Lem, the thing that sets all my 
sails back and flappin,’ is that at 
the meetin’ last night every one of 
them apostles rose up and said he 
had dremp or she had dremp, ac- 
cordin’ ez Lynch had told ’em they 
would.” 

“They wuz lyin’, of course,” ob- 
served Spencer, who was perfectly 
aware the allegiance which Captain 
Verity professed to Joseph Lynch 
had no heart in it. 

“Well, I don’t know about that, 
Lem. I reckon some of ’em wuz 
and some of ’em wuzn’t. Now I 
would be willin’ to take my oath 
that Maggie —” 

“To be shore. To be_ shore,” 
Lemuel hastily interrupted, anxious 
to correct the blunder he had made. 
“It had passed from my mind that 
she wuz one of ‘em. Who did Mrs. 
Verity dream she was to fellowship 
with on this preachin’ trip?” 

This innocent and natural ques- 
tion intensified certain symptoms 
of embarrassments and uneasiness 
which Spencer had previously noted 
in the man with whom he was talk- 
ing. The Catpain fumbled nervous- 
ly in his pockets; he wriggled on 
the sand; his gaze shifted from 
point to point of the horizon. Then, 
by a quick transition, his twitching 
lips set themselves in a straight 
line, his heavy face became granitic 
and a dangerous light sprang to his 
gray eyes. 

“Lem,” 


he whispered, hoarsely, 
grasping the other’s arm with a 
hand which seemed made of iron, 
“Maggie dremp she wuz to go with 
Joe Lynch, and Joe Lynch dremp 
he wuz to go with her.” 
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Lemuel Spencer neither turned 
nor winced but, when the Captain’s 
grip relaxed, he thoughtfully lifted 
the gun from his knees and handed 
it to his companion. 

“Tt’s loaded with number two 
shot,” he remarked, with unmistak- 
able significance. 

“Thank’e, Lem; it’s very friendly 
of you,” said the Captain, heartily; 
“but I don’t need your gun, seein’ 
ez I have one of my own. Like- 
wise, I know that things has come 
to such a pass there ain’t a jury in 
the county ez wouldn’t rise up in 
the box and thank me for lettin’ 
daylight through Joe Lynch. It 
ain’t that I’m afeard for myself. 
What I walked out here this 
mornin’ to sorter turn over in my 
mind is that if a gun sh’u’d happen 
to go off in the way we've been 
talkin’ about the kick of it would 
like ez not smash Maggie’s good 
name to splinters; and a woman’s 
good name a man are bound to 
think of, ‘specially if that woman 
are his wife.” 

“Then—you don’t think—TIsrul?” 
Spencer hesitatingly asked, covering 
his embarrassment by drawing cir- 
cles in the sand with a burnt match. 

“No; I don’t think it!” said Cap- 
tain Verity, with suppressed vehe- 
mence. “Maggie’s mind has been 
so swung round by Joe Lynch’s 
preachin’ that it are p’intin’ in a 
misdirection; but she ain’t bad. It 
would be all right for Maggie to 
set down in the same room with 
Mary and Martha and Dorcas and 
all them good women the Bible tells 
about. She are ez certain she has 
orders straight from Heaven to go 
out and call perishin’ sinners to 
turn ez I’m certain we’re sittin’ 
here on this beach. You see, Lem, 
you've got to recollec’ that she don’t 
look at it the same ez we do. When 


I sort of hinted to her, goin’ home 
from the meetin’ last night, that 
mebby it wouldn’t be takin’ ezzack- 
ly the right care of herself to go 
traipsin’ round the country with 
Joe Eynch, it bein’ likely to make 
talk on Chincoteague, she looked up 
at me and said: ‘But, Isrul, that 
will only be the fulfillin’ of the 
scripture, Blessed are ye when all 
men shall revile you and persecute 
you and say all manner of evil agin 
you falsely; and, Isrul, if I git that 
blessin’ what does it matter what 
they say in Chincoteague, ’specially 
seein’ that afore many days the 
scoffers are goin’ to have somethin’ 
else to fill their mouths aside from 
railin’ and guile about them ez is 
spiritooally anxious?’ And, arter 
that, knowin’ that there weren’t no 
reasonin’ with her, I didn’t say no 
more.” 

“When do they project startin’ 
on this precious preachin’ trip?” 
Spencer asked. 

“They calculate to get off an 
hour afore moonrise tonight, takin’ 
Loats and crossin’, some to Red 
Hills, some to Franklin, some to 
George’s Island landin’ and some 
to other places up and down the 
shore, They’re arrangin’ to set sail 
very quiet like, so there won’t be no 
throngs of the unbelievin’ standin’ 
round to throw stale fish and oyster 
shells at ’em ez they put off.” 

“Is Lynch goin’ to use his own 
boat?” 

“No; he and Maggie are goin’ to 
take the Midge.” 

The Captain gulped. The Midge 
was a trim, twenty-four foot sloop, 
which he had given to his wife as a 
wedding present. 

“I s’pose the Midge is lyin’ at 
your own pier, ez usual?” 

Vea.” 

These questions, which were 
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prompted solely by Lemuel Spen- 
cer’s desire and determination to be 
found in the immediate vicinity of 
an expected tragedy, seemed to 
have the effect of suggesting some 
remote possibility to his mind. His 
mood become meditative and ab- 
stracted. Finally he careened slow- 
ly backward until he lay prone on 
the sand; then he drew his slouch 
hat over his face. 

“Don’t move, Isrul,” he said. 
“V’m only experimentin’ whether I 
can see daylight through the crown 
of this here hat.” After a long in- 
interior he 


spection of the hat’s 
added: “I think I can.” 

“Tsrul,” he said, resuming a sit- 
ting posture, “most things in this 
perishin’ world are mighty like this 
old hat of mine; you can see day- 
light through ’em if you only look 


careful. Now I ain’t denyin’ that 
things look all dark afore you at 
this present moment but mebby 
that’s because you ain’t turned your 
eyes in the right direction.” 

The Captain did not seem to find 
this enigmatical utterance peculiar- 
ly illuminating. 

“What I wuz about to purpose, 
Isrul, is that Lem Spencer sh’ud 
take Joe Lynch’s place on this here 
preachin’ tower.” 

Still Captain Verity only stared. 

“I reckon it won’t be so hard, if 
things work right,” continued Spen- 
cer, meditatively. “Everybody sez 
I favor Lynch; and I guess you 
know I kin talk like him.” 

Both observations were true. 
There was a rather remarkable 
physical and facial resemblance be- 
tween the notorious scoffer and the 
religious fanatic. Both were tall 
and gaunt, with black hair, deeply 
set eyes and enormous mouths. 
Lemuel Spencer also possessed an 
inimitable talent for mimicry which 
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had made him famous and feared 
on Chincoteague. In the parlance 
of the island, he could “take off any- 
body”; and when occasion arose he 
did not hesitate to exercise the gift 
with which nature had endowed 
him. Captain Verity understood 
Lem’s allusion to his own ability to 
talk like Joseph Lynch. He remem- 
bered that, only a week before on 
the steamboat dock, Spencer had re- 
preached one of Lynch’s sermons to 
an unregenerate but appreciative 
audience; one member of which, in 
a paroxysm of joy, had rolled back- 
ward from the wharf into the 
water; and that same evening, from 
the pulpit, Lynch had denounced 
this sacrilegious effort as eternally 
disastrous to the welfare of more 
than forty human souls. 

“Now, Isrul,’” Lemuel continued, 
slowly working out the details of 
his plan, “moonrise will be a little 
after midnight, which means that 
them apostles purpose to set sail 
about eleven. You take that watch 
of yourn and set it for’ard an hour; 
and, when the hands point to 
eleven, show it to your wife and 
tell her it’s time to go; likewise re- 
markin’ that you'll walk down to 
the pier and see her off. If you 
sh’ud happen to run foul of Joe 
Lynch on the way, the which I don’t 
think you will, seein’ it’s so early, 
my friendly advice is to leave him 
where you find him and take your 
chances on squarin’ things with the 
jury. When you git to the wharf 
you'll find the Midge lyin’ along- 
side, with sail set and Joe Lynch 
sittin’ in the stern grippin’ the tiller. 
You needn’t go out of your way to 
speak to him. All you’ve got to do 
is to put Mrs. Verity aboard, well 
for’ard, and give the boat a shove.” 

“T reckon I ketch your idea, 
Lem,” said the Captain, removing 
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his hat and passing his hand over 
his bristling hair. “You mean that 
the Joe Lynch sittin’ there aft in 
the Midge will be you.” 

“You've got it, Isrul; and in be- 
token that it’s me I'll make a sign 
like this, when your wife ain’t 
lookin’.” The speaker lifted his 
right hand and made a peculiar 
gesture. “I’m purposin’ to run the 
Midge, with Mrs. Verity aboard, 
out in the bay and to keep her there 
till them other apostles are gone.” 

An approving light dawned in the 
Captain’s eyes and rapidly over- 
spread his countenance. For a 
minute, contemplating the idea, his 
enthusiasm rose; then he suddenly 
collapsed as if he had received an 
unexpected blow in the ribs. 

“It won’t do no good, Lem,” he 
said, hopelessly. “If they fail goin’ 


this evenin’ they'll go sure tomor- 


row evenin’.” 

“That’s where you're out of 
soundin’s,” replied Spencer, confi- 
dently. “Arter you push the Midge 
off, Isrul, you saunter up to the 
house and stay there but don’t go 
to sleep; the which advice is likely 
a waste of breath. About two 
o'clock, or p’r’aps half past, your 
wife will come flyin’ in at the door 
and throw her arms around your 
neck; and when she does that, Isrul, 
she'll be converted. She may let 
out a screech or two but they'll be 
screeches of religious joy at bein’ 
with her husband and _ findin’ her- 
self under his purtectin’ wing; and 
thenceforth she'll be so dead agin 
Joe Lynch and all his devilment 
that she'll never want to see him or 
hear of him ez long ez the breakers 
come in on this beach.” 

This vision was so much to the 
Captain’s taste that, without inquir- 
ing particularly how this transfor- 
mation was to be effected, he ex- 
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tended his hand and seized Spen- 
cer’s in a hearty grasp; a ceremony 
which, on Chincoteague, was under- 
stood to seal a contract. 

“Well, I must be movin’,” said 
Lemuel, scrambling to his feet. 
“Give my respec’s to Mrs. Verity. 
There’s only one other thing, Isrul. 
Whatsoever your wife tells you Joe 
Lynch said tonight, keep it clear 
before you that it wuz Joe Lynch 
and not Lem Spencer.” 

As Spencer went trampling down 
the beach he assured himself that 
the fantastic plan he had suggested 
to Captain Verity was not alto- 
gether impracticable. He was aware 
that the likeness between himself 
and Lynch was a superficial one 
but he also knew that some atten- 
tion to details and the emphasizing 
of certain features would make 
the resemblance striking. What 
troubled him most was the fact 
that the man whom he proposed to 
impersonate was originally a main- 
lander, from Delaware, and_ his 
speech was not quite that of Chin- 
coteague. Spencer was perhaps the 
only person on the island who had 
noted that Lynch rounded out his 
words; but he took for granted that 
it was obvious to others as well and 
he assured himself that great care 
would be necessary to avoid verbal 
mistakes. Against the chances of 
detection Lemuel weighed himself 
and Mrs. Verity and.circumstances. 
He was keenly conscious of his own 
peculiar talent for mimicry. The 
farce was to be played to an audi- 
ence of one; and she a distracted, 
self-centered woman, to whom trif- 
ling incongruities would not forci- 
bly appeal. Also, the scene would 
be laid in darkness, at worst in 
moonlight. Spencer carefully con- 
sidered all these things and decided 
in favor of success. Captain Verity, 
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picking his way across the marsh in 
the direction of his home, thought 
of nothing save the admitted fact 
that Lem could take off anybody. 
His faith rested on this as on a rock. 

That night, sharply at. eleven 
o'clock, as indicated on the face of 
an untruthful chronometer, which 
had never previously varied more 
than five seconds, two figures stood 
n the outer end of the little pier 
which Captain Verity had built for 
his private use and which was half 

mile distant from any other land- 
ing. The Midge lay close alongside 
with sails set and flying to leeward 
and it was possible to make out the 
presence of a man aboard. Mfrs. 
Verity saw him vaguely. The Cap- 
tain, who had better night eyes, 
saw him clearly; and such a tremor 
of suspicion seized him that it 


shook his right hand into his coat 
pocket where his fingers closed on 


the butt of a revolver. He would 
have sworn it was Joe Lynch in one 
of his characteristic attitudes, but 
presently, as his wife raised her 
white, strained face for a kiss, Cap- 
tain Verity, looking over her shoul- 
der, saw the reassuring gesture for 
which Spencer had told him to 
watch. 

“T'll be expectin’ you back in two 
weeks prompt, ‘Maggie,’ said the 
Captain, awkwardly arranging a 
heavy shawl about his wife’s shoul- 
ders. 

“Certain, Isrul,” she replied, her 
voice pitched in the high, intense, 
sing-song tone of the religious en- 
thusiast. “I grieve to be a leavin’ 
you this way, Isrul, but, though 
I'm a wife and know my duty ez 
such, I have got to obey the voice 
of the Lord ez it has come to me in 
signs and tokens and command- 
ments; the which if I disregarded 
the weepin’ and wailin’ and gnashin’ 


of teeth would undoubted be my 
eternal portion, seein’ ez I were an 
unprofitable servant. What saith 
the prophet —?”’ 

“You must keep well wropped up 
goin’ across,” interrupted her hus- 
band, not particularly caring to 
have his memory refreshed on the 
subject of prophetic utterances. “It’s 
a right fresh breeze but if you cud- 
dle down the wind won't strike 
you.” 

The Captain, proffering other 
advice, helped her aboard, placing 
her according to instruction well 
forward. 

“Now, Brother Verity, cast off!” 
The man in the stern of the boat 
spoke for the first time and his 
voice was the low, almost plaintive 
drawl of Joe Lynch, unexcited. 
“The business of the king demand- 
eth haste. Who knoweth when the 
trumpet of the first angel shall 
sound? Perhaps ere we reach yon- 
der shore, the light of which comes 
to us across this portion of the great 
deep, those who are now rioting and 
feasting and making merry and 
marrying and giving in marriage 
there shall fall into the gulf and the 
flames of hell leap up and seize 
upon them. Be vigilant and power- 
ful in prayer, Brother Verity. Let 
your lamp be trimmed and burn- 
ing.” 

The Captain heard the last words 
of this pious exhortation hurled at 
him across a widening, watery in- 
terval between the sloop and the 
wharf. He stood and watched the 
little boat for a long time; noting 
when she cleared the channel and 
when her bow came round and 
pointed toward the Franklin lights. 
Then it suddenly occurred to him 
that Lynch, the real Joe Lynch, 
would probably be along presently, 
and that it might not be expedient 
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to meet him until Lemuel Spencer’s 
experiment had been given a chance 
to work itself out; so the Captain 
hastily quitted the pier and hurried 
back to the house. It was possible, 
he thought, that Lynch, after dis- 
covering that Maggie was not on 
the wharf and that the Midge was 
gone, would follow him; and he re- 
gretted that Spencer had not indi- 
cated the course of action which 
should be taken in such a contin- 
gency. However, it was a point 
which the Captain was _ never 
obliged to definitely decide. 

Aboard the Midge ' everything 
was shipshape and silent and it 
seemed that the silence would last 
interminably. Lynch was notorious- 
ly a meditative man, who some- 
times failed to reply when ad- 
dressed. Maggie, with her face to 
the bow, gazed steadfastly out at 
the shadow of the land whither 
they were bound. The sloop, with 
close drawn sails, was beating to 
the west in the teeth of a fresh 
northerly breeze. With immense 
satisfaction, the steersman noted 
that the waves were topped with 
white. Wind and water are dis- 
tracting things. 

Suddenly, by accident as _ it 
seemed, the sloop fell off a few 
points and recovered just in time 
to catch a coming wave awkward- 
ly; the top of it, neatly sliced off 
by the gunwale, dashing over Mag- 
gie in a shower of spray. She 
screamed lightly, more from shock 
than fear, and prepared to retreat 
to the stern of the boat. 

“Stay where you are, Apostle 
Verity!” said the voice of Joseph 
Lynch in authoritative mood. “What 
did the Apostle Paul say?” ‘Thrice 
was I shipwrecked;’ and yet you 
screech and jump when a dash of 
spray comes aboard. Stay where 
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you are and show me that you have 
in you.” 

Spencer chuckled to himself. He 
was rounding out his words beauti- 
fully, even sonorously ; and this was 
the point on which he had rather 
expected to fail. 

Then, as Maggie settled resigned- 
ly back in her place, the man at the 
helm inexorably drove the bow of 
the Midge into the side of every 
sixth wave and devoutly wished it 
were possible to repeat the perform- 
ance with greater frequency. He 
hated to do it; but his stronger feel- 
ing was that, before the moon rose, 
Mrs. Verity must be made so un- 
comfortable that she would not be 
likely to bring fine powers of dis- 
crimination to assist a possible sus- 
picion of his identity; so the tiny 
sloop rolled and plunged and zig- 
zagged and shipped water in a way 
which would have filled Chinco- 
teague with disgust, had Chinco- 
teague been there to witness it. 

When the Franklin lights were 
only half a mile ahead the Midge 
came round on the eastward tack. 
Lemuel designed to hold her there 
until the moon appeared; when he 
would take the long westward 
reach toward George’s Island, thus 
putting the light behind him for the 
first hour at least. 

Spencer thought it best to let the 
intervening time drag in silently. 
Talking could do no good and every 
minute gained was so much to his 
purpose. He had invoked darkness 
and wind and wave to help him and 
he wished these allies to do their 
full work before he began. It was 
to a shivering, frightened, homesick 
woman that he desired to address 
his subsequent remarks. So the 
Midge went dashing on and even 
began to ride more easily; for Mag- 
gie, disdaining to move was on the 
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windward side and Lemuel had not 
the heart to absolutely deluge her. 

At last, a diffused glow apeared 
in the east. Presently a short sec- 
tion of the horizon line became the 
chord of a red arc. The moon was 
being lifted out of the sea. 

“It’s now, my lady apostle, that 
Joey Lynch is goin’ to show his 
horns and hoofs,” muttered Lemuel 
to himself. He put the rudder hard 
down, and the Midge, shaking her 
sails, came round. The moon was 
Lehind him: that was for safety. 
George’s Island was nine miles 
ahead; that gave him time. Spen- 


cer collected his faculties and re- 
called the fact that it was essential 
io round out his words. 

The showing up of Joe Lynch be- 
gan in a smothered laugh, proceed- 
ing from the stern of the boat. It 
was distinctly Lynch’s laugh, even 


to a peculiar catching of the breath; 
but it carried an indescribable sug- 
gestion of slyness and_ subtlety 
which chilled the soul of the solitary 
listener as the salt spray had al- 
ready chilled her body. The “Ha! 
Ha! Ha!” was repeated over and 
over again and each time the note 
of deviltry in it became more ap- 
parent. 

“O, the fool! The infernal, lub- 
berly fool!” It was Lynch talking 
to himself, as though unconscious 
of a hearer. “O, it was good to see 
him standing there on the wharf, 
bidding a loving good by to the 
Apostle Verity, going away on a 
two weeks preaching trip. Ha! Ha! 
Ha! I will be expecting you back in 
two weeks, Maggie! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
His dear wife setting sail with an- 
other man, at eleven o’clock of a 
dark night, bound he didn’t know 
where, and he down on the pier to 
see them off and wish them a safe 
return. He will be looking for us 
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back in two weeks! Well, I reckon! 
Ha! Ha! Ha! O, the fool!” 

Two widely distended, frightened 
eyes were fixed on him in the 
growing light; and Spencer, forget- 
ting that his was the face in 
shadow, drew his hat low, hung his 
head and was silent. : 

“Where are we goin’, Brother 
Lynch?” 

There was something in Maggie’s 
voice which, under other circum- 
stances, would have smitten Lemuel 
pitifully and gone near unmanning 
him for his work; but now his 
heart was like that of Pharaoh. 

“Where are we going?’ Lynch’s 
accent became mildly scornful. 
“Well, that is a strange question 
for you to be asking, seeing that 
we are not going but gone. But I 
reckon I might as well speak right 
out, feeling that you won’t mis- 
understand me; so I tell you that we 
are going to leave that blasted 
island, full of fool women and con- 
fiding husbands, far behind us. We 
are going to the mainland; we are 
going west; we are going to travel 
on until we come to the ocean on 
the other side; we are going to 
places where they never heard tell 
of Chincoteague and where they 
would not hardly believe there is 
such a place. You need not worry 
about the money. I’ve got all the 
way to three thousand dollars, 
kindly contributed by those long 
eared followers of mine; and that 
will take us any place you want to 
go.” 

“But ain’t we goin’ out preachin’ 
the truth to  perishin’ sinners, 
Brother Lynch?” 

With a grimace Lemuel recog- 
nized the fact that the Apostle Ver- 
ity’s faith died hard. Therefore, 
when he spoke, there was familiar- 
ity and insolence in every word. 
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“Preaching the truth! To perish- 
ing sinners! Well now, Maggie, I 
am free to say that the preaching of 
the truth by a man that is now 
sailing away with another man’s 
wife, or by the woman that is sail- 
ing away with him, ain’t likely to 
encourage perishing sinners to flee 
from the wrath and the burning. 
But there are lots of other ways we 
can make a living beside preaching 
the truth; though, to be sure, we 
can always fall back on that. The 
easiest way to get money out of 
fools is to scare it out.” 

At last, Maggie Verity was dis- 
illusioned. Her faith in Joseph 
Lynch was gone; but her faith in 
the Almighty remained. Falling on 
her knees in the bottom of the boat, 
with her head and arms resting on a 
thwart, Maggie prayed, audibly, 
chokingly, with the wild fervor of 
terror and ghastly revelation, that 
the Lord would deliver her out of 
the snare of the fowler and the jaws 
of the lion; that he would also over- 
throw the whited sepulchre and 
smite the wolf under the sheep’s 
clothing. 

It appeared that Maggie was one 
of those who find real strength in 
prayer. When she had finished, she 
faced her companion with compos- 
ure. He expected a burst of inco- 
herent imploration; he received an 
authoritative command. 

“Now, Joseph Lynch,’ 
said, “seein’ ez I own 
turn her round and_ head 
straight for Chincoteague.” 

“Suppose I don’t do it; what 
then?” snarled the voice of Lynch, 
raged. 

“Then, at the first landin’ we 
make, I’ll scream out and have you 
arrested. I'll tell the people that 
are there how you're tryin’ to make 
way with money that don’t all of it 
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belong to you. Just you don’t 
bring this boat round and you'll see 
what I'll do.” 

To the real Joseph Lynch these 
threats would without any doubt 
have seemed inconsequential; but 
his impersonator chose to regard 
them as sufficiently terrifying. 

“Why, Maggie, what has come 
over you?” he said, in the soothing 
tone which Lynch used to allay ex- 
citement, when tranquility was more 
to his purpose. “Didn’t you dream 
about going away with me? Didn’t 
you, this very evening, come down 
to the landing of your own free will 
and sit down where you're siting 
now and never murmur or repine at 
leaving that lubberly husband of 
yours, nor so much as look back at 
him? And now to have you act this 
way is strange. To run away with 
a man and then, before you have 
been hardly two hours gone, to 
want to go back to the chuckle 
head you've left is silly. I thought 
you had more sense than most. 
You'd better think about it a while 
before you make up your mind to 
go back. Remember that it’s Joe 
Lynch and the big world on one 
side and nothing but Israel Verity 
and Chincoteague on the other.” 

Maggie answered not a word but 
made a hasty movement, as though 
she were about to come aft and take 
the tiller from the steersman’s 
hand and, Lemuel, who had secret 
cause to dread such a contingency, 
quickly jibbed the sloop, compelling 
Maggie to dodge the swinging 
Loom and thus forcing her back in 
her place. But Maggie’s end was 
gained. The Midge, before the 
wind, was flying in the direction of 
Chincoteague and Spencer was sure 
that the thoughts of the woman for- 
ward were far outrunning the boat. 
It may have been nothing more 
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than the repeated movements of 
drawing her shawl more closely 
about her, but it seemed to Lemuel 
that she extended her arms long- 
ingly toward the land to which they 
were returning. 

Then Spencer played a last card. 
It was probably unnecessary; but 
he had promised Captain Verity to 
bring his wife back cured and he 
meant to keep his word. Joe 
Lynch’s voice was heard mumbling. 
Presently it became articulate in au- 
dible oaths, so wierd and strange 
and blood curdling that they could 
have proceeded only from one who 
had sold himself to the devil. In real- 
ity, Lemuel had obtained them from 
a story of piratical adventures, with 
which he was familiar, and which, 
being almost the only example 
known to him, he regarded as one 
of the monuments of literature. 
His genius shone in the way he 
adapted them to the requirements of 
the situation. He cursed Chinco- 
teague in imprecations which a ma- 
rooned sailor had addressed to the 
deserted, south sea island on which 
he was left. He cursed Captain 
Israel Verity in almost the precise 
words a buccaneer had employed to 
delineate the character of a rival 
swashbuckler. He cursed the Midge, 
from peak to keel, in epithets re- 
markably like those an _ injured 
father had hurled at a_ piratical 
schooner which was carrying his 
only daughter into the distance. It 
was really an artistic feat of literary 
adaptation and, when his stock of 
expletives was exhausted, Spencer, 
with a deep sense of relief, felt that 
his work was done. It was merely 
recreation for him to punctuate the 
short remained of the voyage with 
snarls and growls,, strikingly sug- 
gestive of a dog deprived of his din- 
ner—and watching it. 
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Finally the, Midge grated against 
the side of the little pier. Maggie 
had arisen and was standing by the 
mast and the moment the gunwale 
touched the planking she was off. 
Lemuel saw a shadow entering the 
pines, 

At ten minutes after two, actual 
time, Captain Verity looked up 
from an inspection of his watch 
and saw his wife standing in the 
doorway. 

“T have come back to you, Isrul,” 
she said, timidly. 

In attempting to picture this 
homecoming Lemuel had been sev- 
eral points away from _ bearings. 
Maggie’s fingers were tightly inter- 
locked, her head was bowed and 
she waited humbly, as though ex- 
pecting permission before she en- 
tered. There were no screeches of 
joy and no tumultuous embraces. 
The Captain simply drew Maggie 
in and closed the door. 

Just after breakfast the next 
morning, Captain Verity turned to 
his wife and said: “I see Joe Lynch 
comin’ along the road.” 

“Is that so?” she replied, eagerly. 
“Then, Isrul, you stay right where 
you are, and let me know when he’s 
half way up the walk.” 

Maggie flew to the rear of the 
house, slipped the chain on a large, 
vicious looking dog and led the ani- 
mal into the hall, where she stood 
holding him and waiting. 

“He’s half way up the walk now,” 
the Captain presently remarked. 

Maggie threw the front door 
wide open, loosed her hold on the 
dog’s collar and said: “Take him, 
Tige!” 

Later in the day, Captain Verity 
recounted this incident to Lemuel 
Spencer, and assured him that there 
was no possible doubt of Maggie’s 
conversion. 





A Vegetarian Adventure 


By BELLE MANIATES 


HEREVER Dr. Stanley 

Dorrance went his profes- 

sion pursued him and he 
could not escape his normal condi- 
tion of prescribing. If he went to 
the seashore to snatch a fortnight’s 
respite some one was sure to know 
there was a physician at the hotel 
and he must perforce go at mid- 
night to minister unto the sick in 
some remote cottage, or be called a 
merciless beast. If he sought the 


mountains he was called upon to 
set the bones of foolhardy climbers. 


This summer he had been deter- 
mined to elude attendance upon the 
ailments that flesh is heir to and 
enjoy his vacation incognito. So as 
plain Mr. Dorrance, sans medicine 
case, he folded his tent, Arablike, 
and hied himself to the banks of a 
clear, cold, woodland stream filled 
with rainbow trout. With his tent 
on the shore and his bark on the 
water, undisturbed by sight of lance 
or smell of drugs, he abandoned 
himself to the keen zest of an un- 
trammeled life. His meals he ob- 
tained at a farmhouse only a short 
distance from where he was camp- 
ing. 

Two miles below his serene little 
stream became a disorderly mass of 
white-sprayed, rock-pitched waters 
which, it seemed to the doctor, 
ought to lead to bass. He found 
the fulfilment of this promise one 
day. Late in the afternoon, with a 
string of fish over his shoulder, his 
lunch basket in hand, he returned to 
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his tent by way of the woods in- 
stead of by water. Suddenly he 
came upon a little clearing sur- 
rounding a rustic cabin on the 
porch of which, in a reclining chair, 
was a man, wan and weary-looking. 
His clothes of city cut hung loosely 
upon an emaciated form. The 
over brightness of his eyes and the 
two little hectic spots enlightened 
Dorrance, and his ruling passion as- 
serted itself. He paused and scru- 
tinized the man while addressing 
him. 

“T thought I was the only inhabi- 
tant of these woods, but you look 
more domesticated than I in my 
single tent.” 

“IT came here by the advice of 
friends,” replied the man, “seeking 
to regain my health in this pine- 
laden atmosphere.” 

“That was a wise idea,” said the 
doctor, “but I am here merely for 
recreation and sport, as you see,” 
pointing to his string of fish. 

“That’s a fine lot,” said the man, 
eyeing them wistfully. “I suppose 
you will cook them when you 
reach your tent.” 

“No,” laughed Dorrance. “It was 
part of my plan to perform no labor 
while here. I take my meals at a 
farmhouse and they will fry the 
fish for me; but permit me to leave 
you enough for your supper.” 

“No, no!” protested the man hur- 
riedly. “I am not permitted to eat 
flesh, fish or fowl. It wasn’t in- 
tended, you know, that we should. 
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Only grains and nuts, the primeval 
foods, were intended for man—” 

“Humph!” declared the doctor 
critically surveying the man. Then 
he asked abruptly and sharply: 

“Aren’t you hungry?” 

“Why, yes!” admitted the other 
reluctantly, “but then,” he continued 
quickly. “I know there’s really no 
sich thing as hunger. It’s only an 
rmnatural craving for the grosser 
foods—” 

The doctor opened his lunch bas- 
cet. His landlady had been liberal 

her supply and there still re- 
niainded a chicken sandwich. He 
reld it temptingly and invitingly 
forth. It fascinated the longing eyes 

d throat of the half-famished in- 
valid. Eve-like, he took it, bit into it 
and then at it, tearing ferociously at 
the delicate bits of the seasoned 


chicken. 
Dorrance watched this devouring 


with satisfaction. 

“Sorry I haven’t another for you! 
Do you want a ramrod?” he asked 
quizzically, noting the effect of the 
man’s rapidity in swallowing the 
sandwich. “Here, take this corpu- 
lent pickle.” 

“I was trying to finish it before 
my daughter arrives,’ apologized 
the man. “Here she comes, now!” 

The doctor looked up and beheld 
a very beautiful young woman ap- 
proaching. 

“My name is Dorrance,” he said 
quickly to the man. 
“Mine is Stuart. 

the sandwich.” 

“How do you feel, papa?” asked 
the young woman, coming up to 
them. 

“Better than I have in a long 
while,” said the man emphatically. 
“Linley, this is Mr. Dorrance, a 
neighbor of ours sojourning in these 
woods.” 


Don’t tell about 


“T am glad to find I have neigh- 
bors, Miss Stuart, but I am sorry 
your father is in such poor health.” 

“He will be well soon,” said Miss 
Stuart quickly. “The pure, bracing 
air of these woods—” 

“Man cannot live on air alone, 
Miss Stuart, and I think a beef- 
steak would brace him more than 
all the ozone.” 

She looked at him with a pitying 
smile and spoke in condescending 
explanation, 

“We do not live as the cannibals. 
We eat only the food of nature— 
the cereals and nuts that contain 
all the life-giving elements — the 
brain building properties. My father, 
in the fierce struggle for business 
success, became brain-weary. These 
simple foods, nutritious and sus- 
taining, will restore him to health.” 

“Have you stock in a pure food 
factory?” asked the doctor bluntly. 

The girl flushed angrily. 

“We are Mythesians,” 
plied coldly. 

“Your father,” said Dorrancs 
wrathfully, “appears to my prac- 
tised eye to be suffering from no 
organic or nerve trouble now, but 
he will soon acquire stomach dis- 
order if he doesn’t die of starvation 
in the interim.” 

“Oh, are you a doctor?” asked the 
girl interestedly, while her father’s 
eyes lighted hopefully. 

Dorrance heard himself speak 
with vexation. Here he had gone 
and betrayed his carefully guarded 
secret! What did he care if this 
deluded man did starve? There 
would be one less crank in the 
world, 

“IT am glad to know there is a 
doctor near us,” continued the girl, 
“in case anything should happen—” 

“A doctor,” quoth Dorrance grim- 
ly, “is like an umbrella. Superflu- 


she re- 
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ous in fair weather but welcomed 
I will bid you good 


in a storm. 
evening.” 

He looked at the daughter as he 
spoke, but she was regarding her 
father whose gaze was _ fastened 
hungrily upon the doctor’s lunch 
basket. Dorrance could not resist 
the unspoken appeal. 

“T see you have a horse and phae- 
ton,” glancing at the shed beyond, 
“will you not drive down to see me? 
There is a road through the woods.” 

“Yes,” replied, the girl slowly, 
“he will like to come. I am going 
to drive to the village tomorrow 
and we can come your way. My 
father gets lonely here.” 

“T am two miles up stream, this 
side of the river,’ replied Dorrance. 
“You can leave your father with 
me while you drive to the village.” 

“That will be a good plan,” said 
Stuart eagerly. “We _ will come 
about eleven o’clock.” 

Early the next morning Dorrance 
made a trip to the village and 
visited a butcher shop. When he 
returned he laid covers for two on 
a little table within his tent. While 
engaged in this occupation he heard 
the rattle of wheels and went to 
bid his guest welcome. 

“You must be careful and not 
overdo, father,” cautioned the girl 
anxiously as she drove on. “I will 
be back in two hours.” 

As soon as she vanished from 
sight in the woodland road Dor- 
rance began the broiling of a steak 
over the coals where some potatoes 
were already buried. 

“The family where I board have 
gone to a funeral,” he explained, 
“and I am preparing an impromptu 
dinner at which I want you to join 
me.” 

“Oh, I mustn’t!” protested the 
newcomer faintly. 
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Then he sniffed the savory air 
hungrily. 

“I’ve simly been ravenous fo 
meat since I had that taste of 
chicken,” he vouchsafed. 

“It'll do you good. Try a square 
meal and see what it will do foi 
you,” prescribed the doctor, putting 
the coffee to boil. 

This last odor was too much for 
the starved Stuart. 

“All right! I haven't smelle 
coffee before in months. We hav: 
a drink made from a grain. Coffe« 
is a nerve-destroying habit.” 

“Is it?) Then you’d better take it 
by all means and destroy your 
nerves,’ said Dorrance shortly, be 
ginning to transfer his dinner fron 
the fire to the table. 

“Now fall to, Stuart, 
slow,” he cautioned. 

Stuart fell to with a relish that 
delighted the doctor, though he had 
hard work to keep his famished 
guest from “bolting” his food. He 
became quite reckless over his sec- 
ond cup of coffee and accepted a 
cigar when the meal was finished. 
Then he grew loquacious and com- 
municative. He informed Dor- 
rance that it was his wife who had 
first become a convert to the natural 
food fad and had regulated her cus- 
sine and family accordingly. He 
unwittingly betrayed the fact to 
the discerning doctor that his wife's 
will was law. 

“She and Linley really like the 
stuff* and they seem well,” he 
argued. 

“Your daughter is certainly fair 
but she doesn’t seem hardy,” de- 
clared the doctor, “but it is perfect- 
ly evident to me that you were 
starving for nourishing food.” 

“I do feel fine, now,” admitted 
Stuart. 

“Try eating like a man for a 


but go 
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week and I'll bet you'll feel like a 
different being and gain at least 
four pounds.” 

“T don’t know how I'll manage,” 
said Stuart doubtfully. “My wife 
nly gave us food supplies of grains 
ind nuts, and cautioned Linley to 
see that I did not backslide.” 

“Come over here at this hour 
very day. You must make some 
xcuse to send your daughter to 
own and you can go with me to 
linner. I'll land at your place 
every morning on my way to the 
ishing ground—I generally go by 
oat—and take you for a boat ride, 
nd incidentally make you some 
offee for your breakfast. At night, 
vell, you'll have to eat your chicken 
iood once a day I guess.” 

“IT hate to have a secret from 
Linley,’ remarked Stuart regret- 
fully. “She is so good to me an—” 

“Just for a week,’ tempted the 
doctor, “and then'll we ’fess up.” 

By the time Linley had called for 
her father, Dorrance, having care- 
fully concealed all traces of the 
stolen feast, persuaded her to defer 
the trip home until her father 
should awaken from his nap. 

“IT am so glad he is asleep!” she 
exclaimed happily. “I can’t remem- 
ber when he has had a day nap 
before.” 

The next morning, in accordance 
with the prearranged program, the 
doctor stopped at the Stuarts’ land- 
ing where his new acquaintance 
was awaiting him.” 

“Did you bring anything to eat?” 
he asked anxiously. “I just pre- 
tended to eat my flakes this morn- 
ing. I was so afraid you wouldn’t 
come!” 

The doctor’s hearty laugh pealed 
forth as he rowed down stream with 
quick short strokes. 

“You're worse than a reformed 
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drunkard in one of his lapses,” de- 
clared the doctor. 

A mile down stream they landed, 
and the doctor built a fire. He then 
deftly prepared a breakfast which 
consisted of eggs, coffee and toast. 

“Now then, don’t you feel strong 
enough to fish?” he asked as they 
resumed their rowing. 

“You bet I do, and I'll help you 
10w back, too.” 

It was after eleven o'clock when 
Dorrance landed Stuart at his cabin. 

“T’ll go up with you and see what 
the prospects are for taking you 
home with me,” he proposed. 

They found a note from Linley 
pinned to the door, saying she had 
gone to the village and had left her 
father’s luncheon on the table. 

“We'll take it with us and dump 
it in the river,’ declared Dorrance. 
“So now the way is clear for you to 
go to the farmhouse with me. TI 
told them I should bring you to-day. 
Do you like chicken pie?” 

“Oh, Lord,” said Stuart impres- 
sively. 

His anticipation sustained him in 
the walk from Dorrance’s tent to 
the farmhouse. 

“That friend o’ your’n must be 
holler,” confided the farmer’s wife 
to Dorrance after dinner. “He swal- 
lered them new potatoes like they 
was so many pills, and such a 
mouth for pie! I never did see! He 
ain’t gittin’ over a fever or sum- 
thin’ is he? That’s the way my 
Aaron et after he was gittin’ over 
the typhoid.” 

“No, he’s been dieting,” said the 
doctor apologetically, “and one 
doesn’t often get an opportunity to 
eat such well-cooked appetizing 
food as yours.” 

The farmer’s wife’s third set of 
teeth gleamed in hospitality and 
humor. 
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“Land sakes! You just bring him 
with you every day.” 

“All right!” agreed the doctor. 
“T’ll catch and clean the fish for to- 
morrow’s dinner.” 

“What’s the matter, Stuart?” 
queried Dorrance on the way home, 
noting his guest’s dismal expres- 
sion. “You aren’t suffering from in- 
digestion, are you?” 

“No,” replied Stuart lugubrious- 
ly. “I was only wondering how the 
deuce I was going to get a square 
meal for supper!” 

“Now, see here, Stuart, if you are 
going to become such a gourmand, 
I’ll put you on rations!” 

The day’s program was repeated 
with slight variations for a week. 
No trouble was experienced in elud- 
ing Linley, who was cheerfully ac- 
quiescent to all proposals. She had 
made the acquaintance of some peo- 
ple who lived on the opposite shore 
of the stream a mile below their 
camp, and she spent a great deal of 
her time with them. 

“Papa enjoys being with you so 
much,” she told Dorrance, “that I 
feel no scruples in abandoning him 
so frequently.” 

At the end of a week, Stuart cer- 
tainly looked a different man, and 
he had gained five pounds in weight. 
His improvement had seemed to re- 
act on Linley. She was more viva- 
cious in looks and action than when 
Dorrance had first beheld her and 
he concluded that it was anxiety for 
her father that had slightly tinged 
her face with melancholy. 

“TI. suppose tomorrow I must 
break the news to her,” said Stuart. 
“T think I feel equal to it, now.” 

“Let me tell her,” solicited the 
doctor, enjoying the .prospect of 
his triumph over her theories. 

It was arranged that the denou- 
ment should occur the following 


afternoon. In the morning Dor- 
rance as usual called for Stuart to 
take a “morning row.” Linley, con- 
trary to custom, was at the land- 
ing. 

“I want to return some of your 
kindness to papa,” she said. “Will 
you come back here to dinner this 
noon? I should like to show you 
what a palatable menu we can 
have.” 

There was no alternative for the 
doctor but to accept this invitation 
which he did in a cordial manner 
and a brave effort to conceal his 
amusement at the awful expression 
on Stuart’s countenance. 

“Never mind!” he said reassur- 
ingly when they had rowed away, 
“you can make some excuse to come 
to my tent this afternoon and we'll 
have an ‘extra.’ ” 

When they returned to the cabin 
at noon, Stuart, knowing what he 
was about to receive, was not truly 
thankful, but Dorrance was quite 
interested and curious as to the 
manner of the meal. The table was 
set very attractively with its decora- 
tions of wild flowers, and the hos- 
tess was certainly fair and sweet to 
the eye. 

The first course was a cream of 
corn soup which was most palatable 
and which caused Dorrance’s hopes 
to rise with ‘his appetite, but alas! 
the following courses were a mixed 
miscellany of grains, flakes and 
“foolish foods,” as Dorrance termed 
them, The coffee reminded him of 
some barley water his mother had 
once made him drink. Served with 
coffee was a nut sandwich which 
Dorrance mentally likened to hard 
tack spread with oleomargerine. He 
tasted of everything from politeness 
and curiosity, but Stuart made no 
pretense of eating. The hostess 
herself, Dorrance noted, only nib- 
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bled daintly at the different grains. 

“Well, on the whole, how do you 
like our menu?” she asked rising 
from the table. 

“If you want my frank opinion,” 
replied Dorrance, “I will tell you 
that I feel like a granary. A man 
requires different food from a 
horse.” 

To his surprise she did not seem 
to resent the criticism but smiled 
mirthfully. Stuart expressed his in- 
tention of going back in the woods 
for a snooze but the doctor sus- 
pected him of designs in a tobacco 
way. Dorrance offered his services 
to Linley as kitchen maid, assuring 
her he was proficient and experi- 
enced in that line. 

There is no occupation so con- 
ducive to confidence as dish-wash- 
ing. When Dorrance caught up a 
pile of dinner plates, dexterously 


shuffling, wiping and stacking them, 
he felt quite at ease and was soon 
making a graphic and detailed con- 
fession of the week’s eating debauch 


of her father. When he had finished 
his recital, LinJey was silent for a 
moment, wringing the dishcloth ab- 
stractedly and gazing supinely out 
of the little diamond-paned window. 
Then she turned and remarked la- 
conically : 

“IT am glad you told me. It 
makes it easier for me. You see I 
knew it from the first when you 
fed him from your lunch basket.” 

The doctor stared incredulously. 

“T saw the crumbs of bread and 
a morsel of chicken,” she continued, 
“when I came up on the porch. 


The next day when I stopped at” 


your tent to drive papa home, I 
knew from his expression that he 
had had a square meal. His health 
was my first consideration, and I 
was willing to try the experiment 
of solid food; so I resolved to help 
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you two deluded people carry out 
your plans and to offer no opposi- 
tion unless I saw he was suffering 
from the experiment. But he has 
steadily and speedily improved. It 
was quite wearing on me to think 
up excuses for absenting myself so 
frequently for I wished to impose 
no obstacles.” 

“Do you know,” said Dorrance, 
looking at her with admiration, 
“you have got more common sense 
than any girl I ever knew.” 

“Important if true,” she said de- 
murely, “for I am doubtless the 
only exponent of a pure food propo- 
sition that you know.” 

When they had finished the work, 
they sat on the river bank where 
Stuart presently joined them. Then 
Linley went into the house and left 
the two men together. Half an 
hour later she called to them from 
the doorway. They answered the 
summons and in the dining ,oom 
found the table again set, this time 
in farmer fashion, steak, potatoes, 
vegetables, pie and coffee en masse. 

“IT know you are both hungry,” 
she said lightly. 

Dorrance paused as he cut the 
first portion of steak. | 

“Will you?” 

“T will!” she laughed. “I only 
joined mamma’s food society in the 
hope of benefiting papa by my ex- 
ample. I was sent here to be cus- 
todian of his cuisine and when T 
found he was stealing a march on 
me I thought the occasion for my 
fasting was ended, so I found a 
boarding place across the river.” 

“It only remains for me to pre- 
scribe for your mother,” observed 
the doctor. 

“That you will never do,” said 
Linley with conviction. “Papa and 
I henceforth will have to lead a 
foraging existence.” 
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The Birthright 


By Mary CLosE Rosinson 


When radiant Summer’s days are sweet, 
Rosy and rich the air as wine, 

Cowslips and clover ’neath ones feet, 

When heartstrings strain and pulses beat— 
Sweet Puritan Forbear of mine, 


Why do you check my merry mood? 
Why hush the lips that lilt and trill, 

By smiling sunshine softly wooed? 

Why drive away the madcap brood, 
Of gay desires that tempt and thrill? 


Not dance and sing as those who grew 
From southern stock and southern vine? 
Beneath your cap grave eyes and true, 
Sweet lips as ever artist drew, 
Reprove these impulses of mine. 


I yield; let others sing and dance, 

Where I now dwell ’neath southern skies ; 
Something within me meets thy glance— 
As kinship challenges romance, 

And the midsummer madness dies. 


When sorrow steeps the soul in tears, 
When winter days are chill and bleak, 

When to grief’s eyes the coming years 

Are cold and gray and fraught with fears, 
And yearning friends no comfort speak ; 


In these rebellious veins of mine, 

I thank thee thy life current flows, 
Strong Puritan Forbear, benign 
As the cathedral walls where twine, 

With clustering blooms, the scarlet rose. 


The rose and merry mood will die, 
Cathedral walls unchanged remain; 
Thou siren sprite of sun and sky, 
Why quarrel with heredity? 
Who would forswear that stoic strain? 
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OW that Boston has a direct 
N steamship line the tourist pub- 
lic is just beginning to dis- 
cover Antwerp, a place of marked 
individuality, as yet little spoiled by 
the rush of travel. It is in more 
sense than one the hub of Europe. 
In the first place there are parts of 
it that so resemble Boston that a 
dweller on Beacon Hill might well 
feel at home there. The streets of 
the old town are just as narrow and 
as full of inconsequential wander- 
ings as the much: derided “cow 
paths” of our own “hub.” Between 
the Place Verte and the docks you 








Antwerp, The Hub of Europe 


By Homer GREGMORE 
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ANTWERP FROM THE SCHELDT 


may as easily get lost and as easily 
bring up at some place of absorb- 
ing historic interest as between Bos- 
ton Common and the limits of the 
“North End.” But Antwerp is also 
the hub of Europe by virtue of posi- 
tion. From its docks radiate spokes 
which are steamship lines to all the 
ports of the world, while on its 
landward side radiate other spokes 
which are railroads to Germany, or 
Switzerland, or France, bringing 
the capitals of Europe within easy 
and direct routes. The traveller 
who lands at this Hub of Europe 
from the little swift steamers which 
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ply daily from England, or from the 
Red Star leviathans from New 
York, the largest liners which pass 
up the Scheldt, has a wonderful 
view of. the city set like an opal in 
the vivid green of the dyked. low- 
lands, its miles of docks flashing 
with a world’s commerce, its front 
iridescent with the yellows and reds 
of ancient buildings, and over all 
towering the lace like pinnacles of 
its cathedral, one of the most beau- 
tiful in Europe. 

The guardians of the customs are 
not strenuous at Antwerp. Few 
thirigs are dutiable in Belgium, any- 
way, and as a rule they take your 
his tip with a smile, look casu- 
ally at the outside of your luggage, 
chafk it, and pass you without 
further trouble. Once within the 
town you find a curious mingling 
of modern and ancient customs. All 
newspapers and notices are printed 
in both ancient Flemish and mod- 
ern French. Electric cars dispute 
the street with little carts drawn 
by women and dogs. The milk 
maid and her dog draw a milk cart 
laden with huge copper milk cans, 
each doing a share of the transpor- 
tation. ~The woman wears a curious 
Flemish cap and wooden shoes. A 
laundress similarly dressed pushes 
a hand barrow to your door with a 
dog tugging at the harness in front. 
Indeed the bearing of burdens 
seems to be about equally divided 
in the old parts of the town between 
great Flemish horses, little Flemish 
dogs, and Flemish women. Every 
other house is an inn, every inn oc- 
cupies the sidewalk with tables and 
chairs, and everybody seems busy 
selling light refreshments at a very 
modest price to everybody else. 
Everybody seems to keep sober too. 

Thus for the old town, but as you 


get away from the older streets you 
find many things which surprise 
you. The narrow lanes and their 
curious shops give way to broad 
avenues, parks, beautiful buildings 
and everywhere statuary. The city 
was the home of Reubens and ‘an 
Dyke and the impress of art is 
everywhere on the place. In the 
cathedral, the many museums nd 
public buildings are the canv:ses 
they left, and the works of toeir 
worthy disciples are legion, making 
the city peculiarly interesting to the 
art student. But if the Antwer; ian 
is devoted to painting and statuary 
surely all the Belgians are wors 1ip- 
pers of music. There is music 
everywhere, in the cafes, on the 
streets, and especially in the baad- 
stands which beautify every square. 
This universal love of music on the 
part of the Belgians was so well de- 
scribed to me by an American of 
some importance who _ sojourned 
there this spring that I give his ver- 
sion of it, it was so characteristic 
both of the musicians and the Amer- 
ican point of view. 

“Just as I stepped off the Red 
Star boat,” he said, “I heard a whole 
military band coming down the 
dock. Now I am a man of some 
importance in my own town and I 
have before now known what it is 
to be received with a brass band. | 
didn’t expect it in Antwerp bui I 
had my little speech all ready just 
the same. 

“But I was mistaken. It was just 
the ship’s regular band, left over 
one trip for some reason, and they 
were so glad to see the ship again 
that they came down to meet it 
playing glad melodies. Every one 
of those fellows was just on ordi- 
nary steward, signed on as _ such, 
but a capable musician also. When 
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the band is not playing on the regu- 
lar trip they all take hold and do 
steward’s work just like the others. 

“Now there are not many nations 
where you can find ship’s stewards 
who are first class band musicians, 
but that’s Belgium. Every ship of 


this line has its steward’s band, 
formed in the same way and play- 
ing rattling good music. 

“Well, I’ve been spending a week 
in Antwerp and I have learned a 
whole lot about Belgian band music. 
One evening I strolled out on the 
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principal street. 1 hadn't gone far 
when I heard another band and saw 
about forty musicians in uniform 
marching down the street till they 
stopped at a fine residence where, a 
great crowd surrounding, they lined 
up and played several airs. 

“Now, I’m in politics myself and 
I quite understood it. I knew that 
after about the third tune a fat man 
would come out on the balcony, 
bow to the crowd, and tell us why 
he was a democrat. Then he’d say 
that if he was elected he’d see that 
the fourteenth ward had all that 
was coming to it and a few special- 
ties beside. Then he’d end by in- 
viting them all to come in and open 
a keg of beer with him. 

“But no such thing happened. 
Some children came to an upper 
window and listened and clapped 
their hands, but there was no politi- 
cal speech and no beer offéring. 


7O 


By-and-bye the band marcilied 
away, still playing. I asked a by- 
stander what it was all about, and 
he said, 

““Oh, noddings, dey  schoost 
amuse demselves!’ 

“That seems to be the way they 
do in Belgium. The people ‘schoost 
amuse demselves’ with music, good 
music. Just as a sample you can 
hear excellent music almost every 
evening in the Place Verte from a 
band of fifty or more musicians sup- 
ported by the government. ‘The 
bandstand itself is a most elaborate 
structure of carved stone, which 
cost about $60,000. 

“Besides this every organization 
in Antwerp, whether a guild or a 
trades union or a social society, has 
its military band, composed of its 
own members, and on special Sun- 
days these bands compete all day 
long in the Place Verte for a prize. 








FROM THE CATHEDRAL TOWER 


From nine in the morning till five 
at night a new band takes the stand 
every hour and plays its best until 
it is time for the next band to come 
on. The verdict is decided by a 
popular vote of the assembled peo- 
ple in the square and at the cafes 
and the prize winners are immensely 
proud. 

“These bands come marching in 
from the suburbs and surrounding 
towns at all hours Saturday night 
and Sunday morning, playing. lusti- 
ly, and as full of good natured 
pranks as school boys on a holiday. 
I saw an amusing thing late last 
Saturday night which was typical 
also of the politeness and good na- 
ture of the Belgians. 

“A band marched up in front of 
one of the cafes, played a lively air, 
then marched in and stood care- 
fully in line. The bandmaster 
raised his baton, and in perfect 
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unison the company exclaimed in 
French, ‘We have no money,’ and 
looked longingly at the bar. 

“The proprietor looked at them. 


There were forty. Then he shook 
his head with an apologetic shrug 
and a smile. 

“Tt is not to drink, Messieurs,’ 
he said. 

““Merci, M’sieur,’ 
band in concert. 

“Then at a wave of the baton they 
filed out, lifted their instruments, 
played a bar or two more of the 
tune, and marched on, thirsty still, 
but happy as ever. 

“As the bands march playing to 
the square the people follow them 
and dance in the street alongside, 
and as they march away the same 
thing happens. Nor is it the Place 
Verte alone that has its bands. All 
the squares and recreation grounds 
in the city have them. Every cafe 


replied the 
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has its orchestra, and the num- 
ber of the cafes is a constant source 
of marvel to the visitor. Yes, I real- 
ly believe the Belgians are the 
greatest music lovers and the great- 
est music makers on earth.” 

Yet neither its painters, its musi- 
cians nor its old-time sights and 
customs make Antwerp most note- 
worthy to-day. It is the city’s enor- 
mous progress in trade and its 
modern and ingenious facilities for 
handling it that is challenging the 
admiration of the world. It has come 
to stand among the foremost ship- 
ping ports in all Europe and is 
steadily pushing toward first place. 
In 1890 the total tonnage entering 
the port was a million, but in 1900 
this had grown to 6,000,000 and in 
1903 it exceeded 9,000,000. Last 
year the city celebrated the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding 


These docks nearly surround the 
city and have a total area of four 
hundred acres which is soon to be 
increased to six hundred, with plans 
laid for still further extension. 
Some of the older docks, too, ex- 
tend well into the old town, and 
their lesser arms penetrate it in 
several places making the city real- 
ly in part amphibious, with swarms 
of boat dwellers who live the year 
round on their canal boats. Often 
these boats so ‘crowd a dock that 
you may walk from one end to the 
other on their decks. 

The mechanism for the handling 
of freight and working the sluices 
and locks of this great dock, sys- 
tem is a model of modern appli- 
ances. The motive power is derived 
from powerful hydraulic canaliza- 
tions which put into action sluices, 
swinging bridges, locks, cranes, and 


of its docks by the great Napoleon. all the paraphernalia of a modern 
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dock system. Railroad tracks rim 
the quays and hundreds of travel- 
ling cranes, hydraulically operated 
each under the guidance of a single 
man, transfer freight from ship to 
train or from train to ship with 
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wonderful rapidity and ease. These 
practical arrangements are the most 
modern to be found in any Euro- 
pean port and far exceed the primi- 
tive appliances to be found in Amer- 
ican sea ports. 
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Phoebe’s Experiment 


By CRItTENDEN MARRIOTT 


HOEBE shook her head de- 
spondently. She could not 
understand it. She rose and 
went to her glass and looked long 


‘and questioningly into the features 


reflected there. Surely she was 
pretty enough—not exactly beauti- 


ful, but undeniably pretty,—with ° 


outlines that time would improve 
rather than injure. Nor did she look 
like one who might become “bossy” ; 
her eyes and mouth, though firm, 
were not such as to give warning 


of future severity. Altogether she 


was quite up to the average run of 
girls, in appearance at least. Why, 
then, had she lost the only lover 
she had ever had? 

For lost him she had, definitely 
and finally, though she had not real- 
ized the fact until that very morn- 
ing. For months she noticed that 
Frank Moran had been growing 
colder and colder. At last, sick at 
heart, she had offered to release 
him for very shame lest he should 
jilt her openly. After a feeble pro- 
test that showed in every word how 
glad he was to be free, he had gone 
away. Now, only a week later, 
came the explanation in his mar- 
riage to a girl from a neighboring 
village—a girl whom he had not 
known for as many days as he had 
Pheobe for years. 

Phoebe carried herself through it 
all so proudly that even the village 
gossips had been put at fault and 
had begun to' wonder whether she 
had really cared for him at all. 
Phoebe herself was under no such 
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uncertainty. She knew she loved 
Frank with a love that would last 
as long as life did. She came oi a 
constant family; her aunt had re- 
mained single all her life, cleav ng 
to the memory of a long dead :o0l- 
dier lover; her mother had remaii ed 
a‘ widow all Phoebe’s life, thovgh 
she had become one while. siill 
young and popular; and Phocbe 
was like them both. No, she’ de- 
cided, there was no more love for 
her; all that was left in life was to 
pick up the broken fragments: hat 
remained and do with them what 
she might. 

When her hour of introspection 
was past, she walked down to the 
little sitting room. “Mother,” she 
said firmly, “I am going to adopt 
little Henry Peters.” 

Mrs. Davis looked at her daugh- 
ter in amazement. “Going to 
adopt—” she gasped. “Phoebe Da- 
vis, are you in your right mind?” 

“Yes, mother, I hope so. He is 
a dear little fellow, and you know 
his mother was my best friend. 
Now that he is alone—in short, I 
am going to adopt him.” 

A mist of unshed tears clouded 
Mrst Davis’ soft eyes. Her daugli- 
ter might hoodwink the rest of the 
world, but she could not mislead 
her mother. “Someday you might 
marry, Phoebe,” she ventured, un- 
certainly, “and then—” 

“T shall never marry, mother.” 

“Oh, Phoebe! Phoebe! is it as 
bad as that?’ The words were a 
cry, as the elder woman took the 
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younger in her arms and let her 
tears drop unrestrainedly. “Are 
you sure, Phoebe? Oh! Are you 
sure?” 

“Yes, mother; I am sure.” 

The elder did not try to argue. 
Too well she knew the adamantine 
stuff in her daughter’s bosom — 
knew it to be like her own. Instead 
she stroked the girl’s long dark 
hair. “My pretty, pretty Phoebe,” 
she murmured. “If Frank isn’t 
punished, it—” 

But Phoebe put her hand softly 
to the other’s lips. “No, mother,” 
she whispered. “Don’t say it. It 
wasn’t his fault. He didn’t know; 
that’s all. We won’t speak of it any 
more, mother. Now,” with an en- 


tire change of tone, “now let me 
go and 


”? 


arrange 


to adopt little 


Henry. 


* BS * * * * 


The adoption of Henry Peters 
created a stir in the village beside 
which that of the Moran marriage 
had been as nothing. That Phoebe 
Davis, barely of age herself and un- 
married, should deliberately tie her- 
self down by assuming the care of 
a six months old boy passed every- 
thing that the simple villages had 
ever experienced. “Phoebe was a 
good friend of Mabel Peters,” said 
one gossip. “But, land’s sake! adop- 
tion goes beyond friendship.” 

“T don’t see why her mother did 
not prevent it,” ventured one young 
girl, 

“Prevent!” echoed the first speak- 
er. “Prevent! I'd like to see any 
one prevent one of them Davises 
when they get started. They are 
the sotinest in their ways I ever 
heard on.” 

“Do you reckon she’s done it be- 
cause of Frank Moran?” 

“Dunno. Nobdy ain’t dared to 


ask her yet, an’ nobody will, take 
my word for it. She says she ain't 
never goin’ to marry an’ she wants 
somethin’ young about her to keep 
her from growin’ old and turnin’ in- 
to a real old maid.’ 

“Well, it’s a pity some others I 
could name ain’t been moved to fol- 
low her example in the past. 
There’d be less spite an’ back talk 
in this town if they had, an’ that’s 
my opinion.” 

* *x * * * * 

While adoption is a legal rather 
than a religious cremony, it was im- 
possible in that retired community 
that anything of the sort should be 
carried through without the knowl- 
edge, advice and consent of the 
preacher. The Rev. Mr. White was 
shocked when Phoebe came to tell 
him of her intentions. Although 
greatly relieved to find the Peters 
baby, concerning whose fate he had 
been greatly exercised, was to have 
a good home, he yet distrusted the 
permanence of the arrangment. Old 
and wise; he saw more clearly per- 
haps than Phoebe, the probable as 
well as the inevitable consequences 
of the step, and feared lest the girl 
of whom he was so fond should 
either wreck her life by clinging to 
a responsibility that would almost 
certainly become burdensome soon- 
er or later, or else weaken her moral 
fibre by abandoning trust once vol- 
untarily assumed. 

“It is a venturesome thing you 
are going to do, Phoebe, my dear,” 
he said anxiously. “Have you con- 
sidered well?” 

Phoebe had considered well, and 
believed that she could do her duty 
by the child. 

“T haven’t a mite of doubt about 
that,” returned the preacher, still 
anxiously. “The question is about 
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you. Have you thought that some 
day you may wish to do something 
where the care of this boy may in- 
terfere with your most cherished de- 
sires—” 

Phoebe looked at him calmly. 
“You mean I may want to marry,” 
she said straightforwardly. “I shall 
never marry, Mr. White.” 

Somehow the old man felt the 
tragic truth that lay behind the 
girl’s lips. He sighed. “Beware 
lest, coming unworthily, ye eat and 
drink damnation unto yourselves,” 
he quoted, gently. “This is a good 
deed you propose to do, but beware 
lest your motives be unworthy; for, 
so surely as they are unworthy, so 
surely will you pay for them in 
sack-cloth and in ashes. Human 
lives and human souls are not to be 
played with ina fit of pique, Phoebe. 
Think well before you do this 
thing.” 

~“T have thought, Mr. White. I 
have counted all the cost and reck- 
oned up the gain—and I am satis- 
fied. I shall never marry. Wher 
mother passes away—as she may 
soon, as you well know—I shall be 
alone in the world, left to grow up 
into a soured old maid. I cannot 
live so; I must have something to 
love—something of my very own. 
Since marriage is not for me, I must 
do the next best thing. This adop- 
tion will be good for little Henry— 
yes; but it will be immeasurably 
better for me.” 

The preacher’s eyes filled with 
tears. “God bless you, Phoebe,” he 
said. “Whosoever doeth it to the 


least of these, doeth it unto me.” 





The years went by and little 
Henry was little no longer, but a tall 
youth with a faint down on his up- 
per lip that spoke of approaching 
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manhood. He and Phoebe were 
very dear to each other. For fifteen 
years they had lived together alone 
in the pretty little house, and then 
Phoebe, with the first pang she had 
known in all that time, had seen 
him go forth to college in a neigh- 
boring town. “There’s no other 
way,’ she murmured to herself as 
she returned to the loneliness of 
that first evening. “Henry mustn’t 
be tied to a woman’s apron strings. 
He'll be a man soon and he must 
learn to play the part ot one. I'll 
busy myself in thinking how happy 
I’ll be when he comes home again.” 
And Henry had gone away and 
come back again, the same simple- 
minded, whole-hearted youngster as 
before. 

For the rest, everything had 
turned out as she had hoped. Love 
had kept Phoebe young where the 
lack of it would have made her old. 
At forty, she was almost beautiful 
—far more beautiful than she had 
ever been at twenty. The friends 
of her youth,—those who had mar- 
ried—pulled down by family cares, 
looked far older than she, while 
those that had remained single 
were spare and gaunt, clinging with 
ferevish energy to the few vestiges 
of a departed youth that still hung 
about them. Phoebe alone seemed 
perennially young; in giving her 
life for another, she had saved it for 
herself. 

Meanwhile Frank Moran and his 
wife had had hard times. Both 
were well-meaning enough and each 
was well qualified to make happy 
anyone of the millions of mates ~ 
who would have been congenial to 
them. It was their misfortune that 


they had married first and made 
each other’s acquaintance afterward. 
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All their ways were diametrically 
opposed. Frank liked to have every- 
thing in order, while his wife was 
accustomed to let things go any 
way they would. Frank loved a 
well-cooked and neatly served din- 
ner, clean and well-behaved chil- 
dren, well-swepted and _ dusted 
rooms Mrs. Frank cared nothing 
for these things, and Frank, after 
many protests, settled down into a 
sullen submission to the inevitable. 
Mrs. Frank, on the other hand, had 
her grievances in the discovery that 
Frank’s admiration for music, his 
pleasure in dancing, and his desire 
for long moonlight walks, had be- 
longed exclusively to his courting 
days and had passed away with 
them. 

For twenty years these two lived 
stonily side by side; then poor ro- 
mantic Mrs. Frank took her artistic 


longings to another world, where it 
is to be hoped they were better ap- 
preciated. 
Frank 
Two people cannot live together for 
a score of years without learning to 


missed her, of course. 


depend on each other. The life of 
the Morans had not been all bicker- 
ing; there had been moments, rare 
indeed, but yet not entirely want- 
ing, when husband and wife had 
once again breathed in the scent of 
the Eden flower. 

For a year or more, 
mourned her faithfully, 
went to call on Phoebe. 

He found her walking swiftly 
homeward, with a glow on her face, 
and fell in beside her. “Phoebe,” 
he said abruptly. “I made an aw- 
ful mistake years ago. I’ve known 
it for a long time, but—Phoebe, i 
know I’m too old for you. We 
used to be pretty near an age, but 
I’ve grown old while time’s stood 


Frank 
then he 
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still .for 
Phoebe! 
know it. 
Phoebe, 
again?” 
But Phoebe smiled and 
her head. “No, Frank,” she said 
gently yet smilingly. “We've both 
assumed too many responsibilities 
in the past twenty years. You have 
your daughters and I have my son 
to think of—” : 
“Your: son! Phoebe, don’t say 
such a thing. Henry is a nice boy, 
but he isn’t your son. I can’t bear to 
hear you call him so. You've done all 
that can be expected for him, any- 
way. He is ready to make his own 
way in the world now. Come to 
me, Phoebe, dear. I need you, and 
my girls need you. My Bessie is a 
dear child and does her best with 
the others, but they need a stronger 
hand than hers. Oh! Phoebe! 
Phoebe! can’t you forgive the past 
and come to me?” 
“Forgive—willingly ; I have noth- 
ing to forgive. But I cannot forget 
that there are barriers. No, Frank 
the tie that binds me to Henry is 
more sacred than it would be if he 
were indeed my own flesh and 
blood. I will never desert him.” 
“Not even when he is married?” 
Phoebe’s face fell. The thought 
that Henry would some day marry 
had of late become the terror of her 
life. But she put on a brave face 
and smiled up at her quondam 
lover. “Ah! then—” she began. 
But Frank caught her in his arms. 
“You'll marry me when Henry mar- 
ries,’ he cried rapturously. “Oh, 
Phoebe, then you can care for me 
again!” 
Not again, Frank,—for I have 
never ceased to care for you. 
loved you all my life,—” 


you. But I love you, 
I always did, but I didn’t 
I sometimes thought— 
can’t you care for me 


shook 


I have 
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“Thank God!” 

“But I cannot and will not marry 
you until I have discharged my duty 
to Henry, and—” 

“Duty to Henry! MTI’ll tell the 
young rascal and he—” 

“You must not. Never! I forbid 
you.” The woman’s eyes blazed. 
“When you left me years ago, and I 
assumed the charge of my dead 
friend’s child, I promised my God 
that he should never know the lack 
of his own mother. Please God, I 
shall keep that promise. Until he 
comes to me of his own accord and 
tells me that he has found some 
other woman for whom he cares 
more than for me, I shall hold my- 
self free from all others. He must 
never know of—of you, until then.” 

Walking slowly, the two had 
come to the high hedge that bor- 
dered the yard of Moran’s place. 
Within it, so engrossed in each 
other that they did not notice the 
arrival of the others, stood a young 
man and a girl. Frank glanced at 
them and drew back. “It’s my girl 
and your boy,” he whispered. “If 
it should be— Oh! Pheobe, if it 
should! Listen!” 

Henry was speaking. “But Bes- 
sie,” he said. “If your father will 
not consent—” 

“IT know he won’t! Poor father, 


I really think he is comfortable for 
the first time in his life. I loved 


. mother dearly, but she didn’t know 


how to do for father and she would 
not let me try. It’s pitiful the way 
he clings to me, Henry. He will 
never let me go.” 

“Mother won’t let me go, either,” 
returned the young man, gloomily. 
“T believe it would break her heart 
for me to marry. You know she 
adopted me when I was a friendless 
baby and gave up her life to me. I 
wouldn’t know how to break it to 
her.” 

“You mustn’t break it at all, 
Henry. We must just give it all 
up and do our duty.” 

“Duty! Oh! Hang duty!” cried 
the young man, suddenly. “Bessie, 
let’s not break it to them at all. 
Let’s run away, and be done with 
it!” 

The girl gasped. “Oh!” she ex- 
claimed with a long-drawn breath. 
“Oh! Wouldn’t it be wrong?” 

“Wrong? Not a bit of it! See 
here, Bessie—” his voice trailed off 
into indistinguishable persuasion. 

Outside the fence, the older 
couple looked at each other. The 
man’s eyes were dancing. “Phoebe,” 
he said. “It’s all right. When they 
run away, we'll do the same, and 
make it a double elopment.” 
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A Foote Note on Poe 


By EvGENE C, DoLson 


NLA gms years ago a friend of 
w.. mine was the possessor of quite 
an extensive library. I used to 
visit ‘him occasionally and browse 
among the old volumes—some of 
which had formerly belonged to his 
mother. Unfortunately, his resi- 
dence, soon afterward, was burned; 
and he succeeded in saving only an 
arniiul of the larger books. These 
he entrusted temporarily to me and 
they still remain in my possession. 
Among them is a bound volume 
of a Philadelphia periodical, “Sar- 
tains Magazine,” for 1849. We are 
apt, in this age, to look back upon 
American magazine literature of 
that remote period as somewhat 
primitive ; but I find among the con- 
tributors to this volume, such names 
as Longfellow, Lowell, Boker, Bu- 
chanan Read, and Richard Henry 
Stoddard. There is, also, a review 
of Stoddard’s very scarce first book 
of poems, “Footprints.” 

Looking through the twelve 
monthly numbers which go to make 
up this volume, I find several pieces 
of work that have since become 
classic. Of these I will mention 
only one: “The Bells,’ by Edgar 
Allan Poe. It appears in the No- 
vember issue, and, as Poe had died 
in October, it was probably in press 
at the time of his death. 

Before the lapse of another month, 
however, this poem had been copied 
all over the land; and “Sartain’s 
Magazine” for December, 1849, re- 
cords some information concerning 


it which should not be lost. 
follows: 

“The singular poem of Mr. Poe’s, 
called “The Bells,’ which we pub- 
lished in our last number, has been 
very extensively copied. There is a 
curious bit of literary history con- 
nected with this poem, which we 
may as well give now as at any 
other time. It illustrates the grad- 
ual development of an idea in the 
mind of a man of original genius. 
This poem came into our possession 
about a year since. It then con- 
sisted of eighteen lines. They were 
as follows: 


It is as 


‘THe Betzts.—A Song. 


The bells !—hear the bells! 
The merry wedding bells! 
The little silver bells! 
How fairy-like a melody there swells 
From the silver tinkling cells 
Of the bells, bells, bells! 
Of the bells! 


The bells !—ah, the bells! 
The heavy iron bells! 
Hear the tolling of the bells! 
Hear the knells! 
How horrible a monody there floats 
From their throats— 
From their deep-toned throats ! 
How I shudder at the notes 
From the melancholy throats 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
Of the bells!’ 


“About six months after this we 
received the poem altered and en- 
larged nearly to its present size and 
form and, about three months since, 
the author sent another alteration 
and enlargement, in which condition 
the poem was left at the time of his 
death, 
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“We may remark in passing that attached to everything in any way 
this is not Mr. Poe’s last poem, as_ relating to Poe, it seems somewhat 
some of the papers have asserted. singular that modern literary stu- 
We have on hand one of his which dents have so overlooked the story 
is probably his last. It was received of the origin and growth of one oi 
a short time before his decease. We _ his best-known poems, as told ly 
shall give it in our January number.’”’ the magazine in which it first saw 

Considering the importance now _ the light. 


A Face In The Crowd 


By WitLtt1AM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 





The clangor of cars in the street, 
Darkness and clouds overhead, 
And out of the lights that spread 
The crowds that part and meet. 


I was captive to a dream— 

And only vague forms went by; 
And the tumult was the sigh 

Of the sea at the end of a stream. 


As the foam of a wave will mark 
The night with a shining track, 
A girl’s pale face turned back 
Crossing the street in the dark. 


It was only a second’s glance, 
But my soul leaped out to her: 
I felt my shaken memories stir 
‘The dreams of an ancient trance. 





A Tramp of the Grand Banks 


By Konan 


AWN broke over a surly ocean. 

The Banks of Newfoundland 

were two days behind and the 
cattle steamer “Borderer” rolled un- 
easily through the great . following 
seas that were pushed into turbu- 
lence by the North Atlantic trade 
winds. The crescent red of the east 
flushing the scattered clouds of last 
night’s gale, showed the intermittent 
gleam of crests that sprang from 
under the bow and swept into a 
glimmer under the tumultuous hori- 
zon to leeward. The “Borderer” did 
not pitch much; more than four 
hundred feet long she rode two seas 
continually and did not greatly feel 
the fling and subsidence of the bil- 
lows, but her narrow hull, whose 
width was scarcely more than a 
tenth of its length—and which, seen 
from the topmast rigging, made you 
think of a fullrigged lead pencil 
gliding point forward toward Eng- 
land—caught now and then the sur- 
gent rhythm of the seas and rolled 
tremendously. At such times the 
cattle, wild eyed and weary, groaned 
with the misery of their cramped 
positions, and a little half sobbing 
bellow ran from rank to rank. Two 
rows of them filled the sheds on the 
hurricane deck just under the boats; 
on the main deck two more touched 
horns from the forecastle to the offi- 
cers’ quarters, and on from the gal- 
ley to the stern; while below deck 
double rows pressed flanks from 
bow to stern barring a space of 
about seventy feet amidships, where 
were stowed the bales of hay and 
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bags of feed for their future use. 

In part of this space, already emp- 
tied by the demands of the voyage, 
slept the cattle feeders. 
broken bales served as beds, and 
for pillows, bags of feed about 
which the rats nibbled during the 
night and raced over prostrate 
forms. This did not disturb us, nor 
did the motion of the boat, whose 
roll swung us heels high 
head every few moments. 


Hay from 


above 
We were 


an odd lot, we cattle feeders; flot- 
sam upon the ebb tide of life whose 
eddying current had swept us into 
the hold of the “Borderer” and we 
had endured the slavery and dis- 


comfort as best we might for six 
days, being now past the probabil- 
ity of further sea sickness and some- 
what inured to misery. The first 
glimmer of light, aided by the 
sound of eight bells, awoke me. 

Eight bells was four o’clock and 
we would soon be called for the 
morning’s work, so if I would get 
a bath, and especially if I would 
successfully hide the bit of tarpau- 
lin which served me for a blanket, I 
must hasten. The tarpaulin was 
mine by right of discovery, by prior- 
ity of occupancy, and by success 
thus far in hiding it from the other 
feeders who would have stolen it 
from me, and especially from the 
regular cattle men who would have 
taken it by force and arms. 

Every cattle steamer carries be- 
side her regular crew a gang of men 
whose sole business is to look after 
the cattle. They have nothing to 
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do with the regular crew, except 
the cook, and very little with him as 
we found to our sorrow. There are 
a foreman and five or six regular 
cattle men who follow this as a 
business, the rest being shipped as 
feeders, The feeders do practically 
all the work of caring for the cattle, 
certainly all the drudgery, and re- 
ceive in return their passage across 
and more kicks than _ha’pence. 
They are turned into the ship with- 
out beds or bedding, or sufficient 
utensils from which to eat, and live 
as they can, like the rats, which are 
better fed. 

Each regular cattle man _ has 
charge of a certain number of cat- 
tle and is also lord over some of the 
feeders, and no feudal Baron had 
ever more absolute power over his 
retainers than he. The feeder is 
the slave of the cattle man and woe 
to him who is lazy or disobedient, 
and still more woe to him who talks 
back. 

I got a pail of tepid water and 
my bath was nearly finished when 
Yank appeared. Yank was a tramp 
who suffered from occasional re- 
lapses into work, but had no use 
for baths. He had tramped all over 
the United States and during his 
relapses had been an oyster pirate 
in Maryland, a fruit picker in Flor- 
ida orange groves, tool sharpener 
for a gang of New York burglars, 
tent man with a well known circus, 
and ever a tramp. He was a good 
natured fellow with a fund of inter- 
esting, if not wholly trustworthy 
personal anecdote, had shipped to 
see what the life was like, and was 
well content with it. 

There was as yet no sign of Pad- 
dy, our proprietor, and as it would 
not do to lift a finger toward the 
morning’s work without his com- 


mand we lurched along the un- 
steady alley way between the horns 
and climbed to the deck and the 
cool morning air. 

The first glint of the sun was 
touching the torn drift of the gale 
with gold and flashing from the 
dark backs of huge seas that chased 
one another and flung great froths 
of foam into masses that made the 
sea fairly white to leeward. Yet 
we were steaming so fast with the 
wind that we did not feel it much, 
though the “Borderer” buried her 
bulwarks in the sea at each roll. 

“Come down here and go to 
work,” called Paddy’s voice from 
below, and we hastened to descend. 

“Where’s that Shorty?” he asked 
gruffly. 

We professed ignorance. Ignor- 
ance was an excellent profession 
during Paddy’s truculent morning 
hours. 

Shorty always reminded me of a 
spaniel. He was a frisky, brown 
eyed little London cockney who had 
been seeking his fortune in the new 
world, and failing, was going back 
to starve in London, “where he 
knew how.” He, with Yank and I, 
had been consigned to Paddy’s reti- 
nue on the first day of the voyage 
and he was at that moment un- 
doubtedly curled up on the hay fast 
asleep, but we had no evidence of 
this and beside had learned that ex- 
cess of information was undesirable 
in Paddy’s presence. Paddy started 
down ohe alley way toward the 
hold, but luck was with Shorty, for 
at that moment he appeared at the 
other with half open eyes and dec- 
orated with stray wisps of hay from 
his bed. 

So when Paddy reappeared we 
_-waited but the command to begin 
watering the hundred cattle in our 
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charge. The long lines of their 
horns stretched on either side of the 
starboard walk from the bow to the 
hold, broken only by the openings 
cf three hatchways where were 
‘ashed a dozen water butts filled the 
‘norning before with hot water from 
he condenser, water which was still 
more than lukewarm. 
Paddy took a stout club having 
'. the end a nail sharpened for a 
pad. “Fetch on that water now! 
ou can dip it, Big Fellow,” he 
id. Big Fellow,—that was I— 
dipped two pails at a time and 
passed them to the others, who 
scuttled with them down the sway- 
ing alley to Paddy who placed one 
in front of each bullock. The cattle 
were thirsty—they had not drank 
for twenty-four hours and they jos- 
tied one another in their eagerness. 
Here was where the club came in, 
and the bullock which showed un- 
due haste received summary pun- 
ishment. I have repeatedly seen a 
bullock held by the halter to receive 
six or seven blows from this club 
full on the eye. The treatment 
- would spoil the bullock’s desire for 
water and he would not drink until 
the next morning, making his thirst 
a forty-eight hour one. To inter- 
fere at such times would be to en- 
danger the integrity of one’s own 
eye without helping the sufferer. 
At the end of an hour the cattle 
had at least smelled water, the butts 
were empty and the arms of Big 
Fellow were thoroughly tired. 
Next came hay. Bale after bale 
was rolled out and broken open. 
We shook out the contents and 
scattered them by hand in the aliey 
way, lurching against the horns of 
the eager cattle. Paddy pitched it 
in front of them with a fork. Then 
the water butts were again filled 
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from the ever-sizzling condenser. 

Then breakfast; nearly three 
hous of hard labor having given us 
an appetite, even for scouse. 

Fifteen of us gathered about the 
after hatch in the cold North At- 
lantic sunshine. A few shallow 
pans, tin dippers, and spoons, had 
been given us on shipping. Some 
of these soon disappeared, no one 
knew how until they were seen in 
the kit of the regular cattle men 
where they remained. The re- 
mainder had, by careful hiding, so 
far been kept. 

The breakfast—one piece each of 
very poor bread, a dish of scouse, 
and a can of black fluid, which the 
cook assured us was coffee but 
which tasted like nothing earthly, 
was brought from the galley and 
soon disappeared, those who had 
no dishes waiting with hungry eyes 
until they could borrow. 

The following wind now and then 
caught a whiff of spray from the 
crest of a wave and flashed a 
sprinkle of rainbow across the deck 
toward the sun. Under sail and 
steam we were making good time 
and our hearts were glad although 
the bread was tasteless and the 
liquid in the can weird and uncanny 
of origin. It was after the bread 
had been eaten and the scouse and 
so-called coffee had entirely ebbed 
away that the Welshman spoke. 

' “T haven’t had anything to eat,” 
he said. 

A shout of laughter went up from 
the others. The Welshman was an- 
other retired fortune seeker, a 
watchmaker by trade, and probably 
more completely out of place than 
ever before in his unlucky life. He 
was indolence and procrastination 
personified. Even his master cat- 
tel man could rouse him into only 
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momentary activity. He had owned 
portions of three different grub kits 
and had lost them, one having been 
stolen and two lost overboard. Two 
caps had gone the same way and 
he was now bareheaded. Later in 
the trip a countryman among the 
ship’s crew gave him another cap 
and he lost that overboard. The 
big Dutch boatswain used to sniff 
with contempt as he passed and 
mutter: “Hein! I dinks you valls 
oferbort yourselfs some tay, und 
got luck vor der ship doo.” Yet 
every one felt a sort of personal re- 
sponsibility for him and he was 
soon given a dish and spoon and 
sent to the galley where after some 
abuse from the cook he received 
bread and “coffee.” 

Fifteen minutes afterward as we 
had been ordered down to work 
some one asked the Welshman: 


“What did you do with my dish?” 


The Welshman looked hurriedly 
about him. “I—I don’t know,” he 
said; “I had it right here and it— 
it’s gone.” 

Our forenoon’s work began with 
sweeping the alley ways and clean- 
ing the hay chaff from the troughs 
in front of the bullocks, so that we 
might feed them with meal. Then 
we shouldered the great bags of 
feed from the hold out to the hatch- 
way in readiness. After that until 
dinner we had merely to patrol the 
cattle to see, that they got into no 
trouble. 

It was during this hour or two of 
leisure that the cattle men, sitting 
on bales of straw on the hatchway, 
held court, or amused themselves 
by bragging and rough pranks. 
Often we had theatricals. Sambo, 
a little Virginian darky, furnished 
these. Being a darkey the cattle 
men took it for granted that he 


could sing and dance, and sing and 
dance he must! They would prod 
him into the centre of the hatch at 
the end of a goad and while one of 
them patted a rhythm, Sambo was 
frightened into varying a doleful 
shuffle with a more doleful song 
until the enjoyment palled on his 
persecutors. 

At eight bells we trooped up to 
the dining hall of the after hatch. 
A bit of bread, a cup of tasteless 
barley soup, vile potatoes, and un- 
eatable salt beef made up the bill. 
My appetite had learned to carry 
the outposts of bread and soup as 
by assault, but, the reserve force of 
the beef and potatoes were always 
repulsed and to-day as usual they 
lay unconquered in my dish. 

“What are you going to do with 
that?” asked Yank.” 

I pointed toward a hugh green 
sea whose crest toppled and nodded 
along the rail as we rolled to win- 
ward; “The sharks may eat it,” I 
said, “I cant.” 

“Now see here,” said Yank; 
“we'll save that and some of mine 
and Scotty’s and have a hash to 
help out the supper. We'll chop it 
with a jack knife and I’ll ask the 
cook to let me put it in the oven. 
I helped him yesterday and he’ll do 
it for me.” 

Scotty and I joyfully assented, 
for anything that would help out 
the supper would fill a long felt 
want, 

“Now,” said Yank; “we need an 
onion to make it taste right, and 
it’s no use asking that cook for 
onions. He'll have to be worked. 
You take the mess kid and some 
of those bad potatoes and go to the 
farther door of the galley and make 
a big kick about them. There’s 
onions in the basket. I saw them.” 
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A moment after I was at the 
farther galley door showing the 
cook the potatoes and vigorously 
expostulating, hinting that the cap- 
tain ought to see them, and making 
other threats, all of which the cook 
received with lofty scorn. 

“A body’d think you was the 
Prince 0’ Woyles,” he said. “Do 
you hexpect a Lud Moyer’s ban- 
quet? Get awoy!” I went con- 
tentedly for I had seen Yank’s arm 
go into the onion basket while we 
talked. 

That night our usual five o’clock 
tea was augmented, so far as Yank, 
Scotty and I were concerned, by a 
dish of brown and delicious hash 
whose appetizing flavor of onion 
was all unsuspected by the cook; 
and for once we did not go to bed 
hungry. 


After dinner we fed the cattle 


with meal from the bags, pouring 
it from pails into the troughs which 
we had cleaned that forenoon. Then 


we swept the alley ways, and, 
while the regular cattle men went 
to their bunks for an afternoon nap, 
we patrolled the cattle. They were 
not unpleasant, these afternoons 
free from the domination of our 
masters. We divided the work and, 
while a few patrolled, the rest sat 
on the hay bales and talked, listened 
to Yank’s tales, or read and re-read 
an old newspaper, balancing to the 
swing of the boat, the ports now 
dark with the green of a wave, now 
brushed with foam, and again flash- 
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ing with a brief glimpse of sea and 
sky as we rose on the crest of a bil- 
low. Perhaps a bullock slipped his 
halter or got “snarled” with his 
neighbor and had to be “rounded 
up” into place, a labor of mild ex- 
citement and not unattended with 
danger for the cattle were sharp of 
horn and viciously ready with heel. 

At two bells we received a can of 
tea and a bit of bread each for sup- 
per. The Welshman who was not 
present when the bread was given 
out and who had no dish for his 
tea, waited with wistful eyes till he 
received a part of my hash, a bit of 
bread from Yank, and a drink of 
tea from Scotty’s dipper, which 
Scotty held tight lest the Welsh- 
man lose it overboard, as indeed he 
did a day or two after. 

Feeding the cattle with hay fol- 
lowed and ended the labors of the 
day. The low sun tipped the tu- 
mult of the waves with glory and 
vanished, and the long twilight 
faded through rose into purple . 
which gloomed the horizon and 
smoothed the distant surges as we 
sat long on deck watching the nar- 
rowing circle of sea. Then one by 
one we went to our holes in the hay. 

I was the last one down and ex- 
cited angry comment as I stumbled 
about among the others in vain 
search. 

My tarapulin had disappeared 
from its hiding place, and that night 
and thenceforward, I slept on the 
bare hay like the others. 
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By Henry BALDWIN 


66 TRIKES me, Louisa,” said 
Mrs. Hollister, “the Lake- 
bury folks don’t neighbor 

very brisk. I’ve been here two 

mortal days and not a soul’s come 
into the yard but the meatman. 

Why, at Monkton Ridge hardly an 

evenin’ goes by somebody don’t 

drop in to visit with you. What- 
ever possessed your man to locate in 
this out-of-the-way place? Maybe 
if you cut down some of the lilac 
bushes in front of your windows 

*twouldn’t seem so lonely. Why, 

when a team’s passin’ you can’t tell 


‘whose it is or whether it’s goin’ 


north or south.” 

The night was cold, though it was 
only the first week in September, 
and the ladies were sitting on either 
side of the “‘cook-stove,” their feet 
in the oven. Mrs. Pomeroy, who 
had been struggling to keep awake 
by letting down her front hair, 
combing it and rolling it up again, 
had finally yielded to the soothing 
influence of the heat and the dron- 
ing quality her companion’s voice 
had taken on and was in a doze. 
Suddenly she straightened, whis- 
pering; “Did you rock against the 
table or did I hear some one out- 
side?” 

“Talk of the Black Gentleman!” 
Mrs. Hollister giggled, “I might 
have saved my remarks.” 

There was a slamming of stove 
doors, and a scuffling into shoes. 
Mrs. Pomeroy tipped up the green 
paper lamp-shade and raised the 
wick, tossed a hair-brush into the 


comb-box over the sink, tore an 
apron from the back of a chair and 
flung it into a closet; then, having 
straightened her cap, on the way, 
she admitted the caller. 

“Why, Mr. Pettibone! This is a 
surprise. He’s in the barn, mend- 
ing a wheelbarrow, but he'll be 
right back. Come in! Let me take 
your hat, This is my friend, Mrs. 
Hollister. Be acquainted! She’s 
from Monkton.” 

“Monkton Ridge,” the guest cor- 
rected. 

Mr. Pettibone, a solemn little man 
with thin locks combed over his 
ears, made a shy bow to no one in 
particular and sat down on the edge 
of the nearest chair, his head in- 
clined, his hat still in his hand. “I 
only dropped in a minute to see the 
Deacon,” he murmured. “Pretty 
cold for the season, ain’t it? I 
wouldn’t wonder if we had frost be- 
fore Sabbath.” 

“*Tis so! We were just saying 
that frost comes earlier than it did 
when we were young. Mrs. Hollis- 
ter and I grew up together in 
Waitsfield—talk of ‘Green Moun- 
tain girls!’ We’re the true article— 
and then, we were at boarding 
school together, in Burlington. I 
dare say you used to hear of Miss 
Ames’s school. One would think, 
living only twenty miles apart, we 
might see each other often, but I 
haven’t laid eyes on her ‘since the 
Bennington fight,’ as they say. 
Well, we are veterans, Emeline!” 

“Seems like yesterday, to me,” 
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Mrs. Hollister mused, scratching 
her head with a knitting needle. 
“How well I remember mother’s 
sayin’ every mornin’: “I want you 
should wait till Louisa starts for 
school, ’cause she’s older than you, 
and can look after you.” 

Mr .Pettibone slid back in his 
chair and laid his hat on. the floor. 
The warmth and brightness of the 
kitchen were irresistible. A cactus 
in a cracked teapot on a window sill 
was gay with scarlet blossoms; 
spring water trickled into a set bar- 
rel by the sink with a cheery sound, 
and a canary made its presence 
known by querulous chirps that 
added to the general effect. 

“Monkton Ridge!” he said, as he 
inspected a rag mat in front of him, 
“T presume you know Abigail Geer.” 

“Mercy to us! I should think I 
did; and all her tribe! Now isn’t 


that interestin’? Abigail don’t hand- 


some much, does she? Never saw a 
Geer that did! She favors her father ; 
then, she’s too pale. 
white as a birth-blow!” 

“She was my wife’s cousin, and 
when—well, she’s a standby when 
they’s sickness.” The  speaker’s 
voice trembled to breaking. 

“She is a downright good girl. I 
always set store by Abby. Well, 
when the one that’s nearest to you’s 
gone, you can’t think too much of 
them that supported you in the 
hour of ’fliction. I know. She’s a 
mother in Israel, Abigail is, though 
perhaps that isn’t appropriate, seein’ 
she’s an old maid; however, they do 
say she’s had chances.” 

Mr. Pettibone, lifting his eyes 
for the first time, glanced at the 
clock, and thereby derived more 
than an impression of Mrs. Hollis- 
ter. She presented herself as a per- 
son whose dimensions were out of 


Why, she’s as - 


proportion to the “Boston rocker” 
in which she was seated; comely 
withal, with a florid complexion and 
still abundant hair. Her attire ap- 
peared fashionable and even expen- 
sive to his uncritical eyes. There 
was a pause, which he broke hesi- 
tatingly, yet with a certain anima- 
tion, as though relishing a bit of 
gossip. “They say she’s going to 
have another chance. Did you ever 
hear of Bert Griswold? Well, he’s 
on his way East and I'll bet a York 
shilling it’s her he’s after.” 

Mrs. Hollister dropped her knit- 
ting. “I want to know if that man’s 
a widower again! I knew his first 
wife slightly—she that was a Fair- 
weather. Well, she always enjoyed 
poor health, come to think of it. 
She wrote me once, after they 
moved to Detroit. I never see such 
a letter,” she cried, casting to the 
winds the education acquired under 
Miss Ames. “There wan’t no gram- 
mar in it! She didn’t say much; 
only that she liked. I shouldn’t 
like; Detroit’s too far from Burl- 
ington. Well, I feel to rejoice that 
Abby has prospects—if you can call 
him ‘prospects’—lame, and a Demo- 
crat.” 

Somewhat ashamed at having de- 
»arted from the highway of digni- 
fied conversation, Mr. Pettibone re- 
traced his steps. ‘How are crops, 
over East?” 

“There was quite a burden of hay 
on our place. Apples are skerce, 
though you wouldn’t have expected 
it, the. blowth was so heavy. Buck- 
wheat’s lookin’ splendid. As for 
oats, the yield ought to be fine; but 
I guess my share won’t amount to 
much. I left four of the most shift- 
less cattle cuttin’, that ever walked 
on two legs. I declare! Some- 
times I think four Frenchmen 
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haven’t as much brains as one chip- 
munk. I presume they’re lazin’ 
around now; off at a circus or some 
kind of a spero. A widow-woman’s 
always imposed on. When he was 
alive there wan’t a better farm in 
Addison County. He kept it up 
good. I declare! I wouldn't live 
with a man who didn’t keep his 
farm up; I'd get a bill!” 

“Why Emeline!’ Mrs. Pomeroy 
protested. Then, as if thinking 
aloud, she added. “Well, your bank 
account’s big enough, oats or no 
oats.” 

Mrs. Hollister made a depreca- 
tory gesture, but so feebly that the 
truth of the statement was attested. 
Mr. Pettibone had shifted his posi- 
tion. It had seemed to him almost 
indecorous to listen to this detail. 

“Five hundred acres is about all 
I can ’tend to,” he said. “It’s a 
goodly heritage! They’s a little 
wet land on it; but when I get my 
dreens in, that’ll be worth as much 


as the rest. I’ve drawed enough. 


stone off since I’ve had the place to 
build a mountain’s high as Camel’s 
Hump, and I’ve put up a sight of 
new fences this year, but I’m be- 
holden to no man for the money I 
spent.” 

Mrs. Hollister was impressed by 
this evidence of thrift, and “I want 
to know!” was on her tongue, but 
she repressed the exclamation. 

“Must be mortal discouraging,” 
pursued Mr. Pettibone, “to work a 
farm that’s all eat up with mort- 
gages.” 

“Mine hasn’t any mortgages on 
it,” Mrs. Hollister said, as though 
his remark had been personal. “Not 
a mortgage!” Running a forefinger 
down the loops of her needle, she 
held the piece of work at arm’s 
length, her head on one side, and 


“observed, casually, “Of course, with 


your sons and plenty of other men- 
folks to help you it don’t make any 
difference whether it’s ploughin’ or 
thrashin’ time, or whether chores 
are light or heavy.” 

“T haven’t any sons,” Mr. Petti- 
bone answered, dropping his head 
lower, “or any daughters, for that 
matter. I’ve got a drove of French- 
men, too, and I have to learn them 
a lot.” There was a pause. Mrs. 
Hollister smoothed her _ knitting 
over her lap. “Yes, it’s a goodly 
heritage,” he repeated. . “There isn’t 
a better farm between Peacham and 
Ticonderogy. Sometimes I wish it 
wan’t so far from church.” 

Mrs. Hollister’s needles stopped 
clicking. “What persuasion are 
you?” 

“Methodist.” 

She relapsed again. “You be! 
Now isn’t that interestin’? So’m I. 
Why I guess we'll have to shake 
hands!” Mr. Pettibone blushing 
deeply, advanced to receive a grip 
that well nigh staggered him. He 
seemed to himself to be given un- 
due importance. It came to him 
with regret that he had no necktie 
on. 

“I tell my good friends here,” the 
widow laughed, “the Cong’gation’- 
lists “Il get into Heaven, of course; 
but they’ll find the front seats 
chock-full of Methodists! Now you 
might think to look at me, I was a 
pillar (She shook the rocking chair 
with laughter) I guess I could hold 
up most any roof, steeple and all, 
but I tell you, I’m a good deal 
more than a well-wisher. Why, I 
sung in the choir for twenty years.” 

A smile made itself visible among 
the wrinkles on Mr. Pettibone’s 
face. “Did?” he chirped, “why, so 
did I!” 
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“Now, isn’t that interestin’? I 
ain’t the worst singer in old Ver- 
mont, now,” she added, rather co- 
quettishly, “though I haven't sung 
with anybody for quite a _ spell. 
Heven’t you got some hymn-books 
layin’ ’round, Louisa, or did Olive 
tae ’em to college with her?” 

‘he frowned as she examined the 

laid in her lap. “I never could 
le your Congo hymns! They’re 
dignified and too gloomy. Mercy 
us! Just look at ’em! ‘Wind- 
am! ‘Federal Street!’ They give 
the creeps! Now, what I like is 
somethin’ that sends your soul 
clean out of your body,” and forth- 
with she burst into song. “I mount! 
I dy!” throwing her arms up by 
way of illustration. The rocking- 
chair lurched back so far, as she 
gestured, that her feet literally left 
the floor, revealing the embarrass- 
ing fact that her shoes were unbut- 
toned. Mrs. Pomeroy bent double, 
her hand clapped over her mouth; 
but Mr. Pettibone, though his 
cheeks matched the cactus blos- 
soms, apparently saw nothing but a 
“farmer's wreath” on the opposite 
-wall; gazing at it with the intent 
expression of one who beholds that 
species of interior decoration for 
the first time. 

“Here’s somethin’ like!” said 
Mrs. Hollister, her equilibrium re- 
covered. “Gospel Hymns” and with 
moistened thumb ‘she rustled the 
leaves. ‘“Where’s ‘Beulah Land’? 
Oh here! 

‘I’ve reached the land of corn and 
wine!’ June Chittenden says she 
wishes the man who wrote that, 
had left out ‘wine’ (she’s. strict 
temperance) but I do’ know as 
‘cider’ would have been any better, 
and what could you get to rhyme 
with it? I can’t for the life of me 


> 


think of anything but ‘spider.’ But 
I’m takin’ up time in meetin’. 
Come, Brother Pettibone, draw up 
close to the lamp and we'll have a 
real good old-fashioned camp-meet- 
in’ time. You do-re-mi-do, and set 
the pitch.” 

He dragged his chair across the 
floor and sat beside her. Who could 
resist this kindly soul? Though 
burdened with a multiplicity of 
cares she could unselfishly forget 
them in the interest of a stranger. 
Her enthusiasm communicated it- 
self. It was almost exciting to hold 
his half of the book; almost intoxi- 
cating to inhale the odor from her 
handkerchief, suggesting the high- 
est-priced perfumery in the show- 
case in the Monkton Ridge store. 

There was more than one audi- 
tor, now, though the vocalists were 
unconscious of the fact, for Deacon 
Pomeroy had crept in and, under 
cover of the huge stove, sat hand- 
in-hand with his wife, beating time 
with his foot to the annoyance of a 
grey kitten on his knees. From 
time to time the white-haired couple 
exchanged glances; their thoughts 
busy in the background of the long 
years perhaps; perhaps, in the fore- 
ground of the immediate present. 

Soprano and baritone, the voices 
rose and soared, not without an oc- 
casional quaver, due to the ravages 
of time, and almost drowned by the 
shrilling of the canary. Mr. Petti- 
bone lagged a little toward the end 
of the hymn and at its close was 
breathless; not so Mrs.. Hollister, 
who having reached the high notes 
with a brave effort, was now pant- 
ing to sustain her reputation. 
“Good land,” she exclaimed, as she 
fanned herself with the covers of 
“Gospel Hymns,” “the idea of us 
Methodists usin’ a book when we 
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know everything by heart! Let’s 
try ‘Christian Racer’; and having 
set her own pitch, away she went. 


“Run Christian racer, run, 
For short is now the day!” 


Again the voices soared, without 
the canary’s accompaniment, though 
indignant peeps proceeded from his 
cage, now swathed in a dish- towel. 
This time, ardor and achievement 
were not synonymous in Mrs. Hol- 
lister’s case. Outdistancing her 
companion in the first and second 
verses, she fell back to his pace in 
the third, and finished huskily. 

“Guess we'll have to rest up a 
spell,” she reluctantly confessed. 
“Tf you sing like this now, Brother 
Pettibone, you must have been a 
master-hand in your young days. I 
declare! you kept up good! I’ve 
sung with lots of folks that hadn’t 
any more spring to ’em than a 
sugar-kettle.” 

The resting time was brief, for 
her favorite hymns were crowding 
upon Mrs. Hollister’s memory, “I 


know “The Camp Meetin’ Minstrel’ 


backwards,” she said; and with her 
voice on a lower key she started 
afresh; 


“Our bondage here shall end, 
By and by! By and by!” 


Mr. Pettibone followed gallantly 
but now and then his voice weak- 
ened, the emitted sounds suggesting 
the rasping of an aged katydid. Her 
safe return from this last ascent en- 
couraged Mrs. Hollister to plume 
her wings for another. “Let’s try 
‘Blow ye the trumpet, blow!’ No, 
I'll tell you; ‘Bower of Prayer.’ It’s 
reel sad, but I always thought it 
was edifyin’, and it’s sort of appro- 
priate on this occasion, ’cause I’m 
goin’ home tomorrow.” 


“To leave my dear friends, and wit! 
neighbors to part.” 


It was her swan-song in tru h, 
for Mr. Pettibone was limp in jis 
chair, but it was not wholly tvi- 
umphant, and “flatting” at the fin- 
ish, she, too, fell back exhausted. 

“My grief!” Mr, Pettibone cricd, 
starting up, “it’s nine o’clock, aid 
I’ve got a lot of chores to do. Well, 
Sister Hollister, I’m pleased to hae 
met you. I’ve had a grand good 
time! 

“Don’t hurry, Wesley!” said Dei- 
con Pomeroy. “We haven’t had airy 
music in the house since our Olive 
left, and it’s been like manna to a 
hungry soul. You must cone 
again soon, anyway. Now we've 
induced Mrs. Hollister to make a 
pilgrimage, we’re going to keep her 
awhile.” 

“Hear the man talk!” that lady 
retorted. “You'd think I hadn't a 
thousand things to look after, or a 
social at our church—I promised 
"em layer cake—or the dressmaker 
expectin’ me. She’s so drove she's 
engaged two weeks ahead and | 
was lucky to get her. No, I said I 
was goin’ tomorrow and tomorrow 
I’m goin’. You don’t know the 
Fiskes, or the Durkees (that was 
mother’s family). When they put 
their foot down, they put it down. 
Well, good-by, Brother Pettibone! 
How surprised Abigail’ll be when 
she hears I’ve been visitin’ with 
you! Though I shan’t let on for 
quite a spell, who it was. I hope 
that girl isn’t makin’ a mistake. 
Well, she’s old enough to know her 
own mind, and she won't have to 
consult any gardeen. I know one 
thing, and that is, that if Bert 
Griswold’s got his wives’ coffin- 
plates hangin’ in the parlor, they 
won't stay, after Abby takes hold.” 
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Mr. Pettibone’s lantern was soon 
twinkling down the road, By the 
time it had dwindled to a spark, 
Mrs. Hollister had lifted a corner 
{ the paper window-shade to peer 
vo the night. 

I believe to my soul, it’s goin’ to 
torm,” she cried. “Louisa, what 

I say on that postal card I sent 
nnah Palmer?” 

Why, Emeline! How do [ 
csow? I didn’t read it, of course.” 

“Well, I wonder if I said she 

‘ght expect me tomorrow or the 
Icy after.” 

“IT hate to think of your going 
».ck to that lonely house; cold, and 
iothing cooked, ready.” 

‘Mercy to us! It won't take me 
1 minute to light the fire; it’s all 
ready, and there’s a loaf of bread 
aiid two pies in the closet. I hope 
no tramps have broken in. Well, 


ii they have, they’ve discovered that 
there isn’t a fly in the house, and the 
straw carpets are clean enough to 
eat off of, and I can use a white 


table cloth if I want to. 
em to spare.” 

“Do stay a day or two longer,” 
Mrs. Pomeroy urged. “You people 
over at the Ridge don't really know 
how old Lake Champlain looks, and 


I’ve got 


if he can spare a horse I want to 
drive you to Cedar Point tomorrow. 
We pass the Pettibone place on the 
way, and I want you to see it, it’s 
so sightly.” 

“Brother Pettibone’s kind oO 
meechin’,” said Mrs. Hollister, “but 
he’s reel agreeable, and reel spry 
for his years. He must have been 
quite a pretty man in his youth. 
He’s fore-handed, that’s evident. I 
presume he’s well fixed, though I 
haven’t the least cur’osity in the 
matter.” 

“He is, indeed.” 

“Well—I do’ know. May be I 
could stay over another day. Come 
to think of it, the dressmaker sent 
me word she’d have to put me off 
till Monday. She’s sprained her left 
limb and’s housed up.” 

Matchmaking was far from Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s thoughts, but her final 
suggestion savored of it: “Perhaps 
if we stopped at Mr. Pettibone’s, 
he’d take us out in his boat.” 

“Well there!” Mrs. Hollister ex- 
claimed. “You're a masterhand for 
ideas! I guess I will stay over. I'll 
sit down this minute and write 
Hannah another postal, so Baptiste 
can take it when he goes up with 
the milk-wagon.” 
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Ossawattamie Brown 


IFTY years ago on the thirtieth 

of August old John Brown, 

“Ossawattamie Brown” as the 
nation later learned to call him 
with reverent familiarity, was fight- 
ing one of his memorable great lit- 
tle battles at the Kansas town of 
Ossawattamie. It was a little bat- 
tle inasmuch as it occurred between 
merely forty-one Free-soilers and 
about four hundred Missourians and 
the prize, on the face of it, was sim- 
ply the possession of a frontier 
town in a sparsely settled region. 
It was a great battle inasmuch as it 
turned the rising tide of slavery sen- 
timent in Kansas, showed the Free- 
soilers that a strong leader and 
a mighty purpose could prevail 
against numbers, and was one more 
mighty blow for the freedom of a 


pivotal state. Had Brown lost at 
Lawrence and at Ossawattamie, hid 
he failed to put the fear of God irto 
the hearts of the cruel and unscrup- 
ulous invaders from Missouri, w'.o 
were themselves but the tools of t :e 
more unscrupulous political cote: ie 
who then held the reins of the 11- 
tional government at Washingten 
Kansas would have been a pr>- 
slavery state and the progress oi a 
great cause delayed. 

It is fitting that there should ‘e 
recognition of this great little bat- 
tle and Vice President Fairban':s 
and a distinguished company will 
attend the celebration held to cor:- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversar,. 
Ossawattamie is proud of its con- 
nection with Brown and his migh‘\ 
deeds for freedom just as New Enc- 
land is proud of him, he having 
been born here, of Puritan forbears, 
in 1800, in a quaint little house in 
the western part of Torrington, Con- 
necticut, six miles from Litchfield. 
In Brown’s own autobiography, a 
charmingly simple narrative written 
to Henry L. Stearns of Medford 
when Stearns was a lad of thirteen, 
Brown dwells with pride on the an- 
cestry from which he sprang. An 
ancestor “on the side of his father 
was one of the company of the May- 
flower, who landed at Plymouth in 
1620. His mother was descended 
from a man who came at an early 
period to New England from Am- 
sterdam in Holland. Both his fath- 
ers and his mother’s father’s 
(Brown’s own spelling and gram- 
mar) served in the war of the Revo- 
lution.” 

When John Brown was five years 
old his family moved to Ohio and 
there, when he was eight his mother 
died. This loss Brown describes in 
his autobiography as “complete and 
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ermanent, for notwithstanding his 
ler again married a sensible, in- 
ltigent and on many accounts a 
e:y estimable woman, yet he never 
pted her in feeling, but continued 
» pine after his own mother for 


t was during the war of 1812 
>ot Brown, although a boy, deter- 
vined on “eternal war with slav- 

” The occasion was the sight 
' a negro lad of his own age beaten 
‘ore his eyes with iron shovels by 

master, with whom young 
ywn was staying as a guest. 

Of what Brown may have done in 
;uiet way to follow out the inspir- 
(on thus early received we have 

record during a period of thirty- 
six years. Neither he nor the times 
were ripe for the great deeds he was 

later to do. He was forty-eight years 
old before we find him taking the 
first definite step toward the fulfil- 
ment of his mission. Meanwhile he 
became a business man and at one 
time bade fair to become a capital- 
ist. He returned from the west, 
established a successful wool busi- 
ness in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
took trips abroad in the interest of 
the business and, whatever the in- 
ward workings of his mind may 
have been, outwardly seems to have 
almost settled down into the ordi- 
nary, smug, successful merchant. 
All this was changed, however, by 
an offer made by Gerritt Smith, the 
agrarian emancipationist, with the 
desire of helping negroes. On Au- 
gust 1, 1846, the anniversary of 
West India emancipation, Smith 
proffered one hundred thousand 
acres of his wild land in New York 
to such colored families, fugitive 
slaves or citizens of New York, as 
would occupy and cultivate them in 
small farms. Two years later, 


when a few of these families had es- 
tablished themselves in the Adiron- 
dack wilderness, John Brown pro- 
posed to Mr. Smith that he should 
take up land at North Elba, New 
York, just across the mountains 
from’ Vermont, and direct this col- 
ony. 

“IT am something of a pioneer,” 
he explained. “I grew up among 
the woods and wild Indians of Ohio 
and am used to the climate and the 
ways of life that your colony find 
so trying. I will take one of your 
farms myself, clear it up and plant 
it and show my colored neighbors 
how such work should be done. I © 
will give them work as I have occa- 
sion, look after them in all needful 
ways and be a kind of father to 
them.” 

Smith gladly accepted this offer, 
with the result that in 1848-49 
Brown, while still engaged in his 
wool business, removed a part of 
his family from Springfield to North 
Elba, where they remained much of 
the time until 1864. Here they 
lived while he was attacking slav- 
ery in Kansas, Missouri and Vir- 
ginia. Brown himself fell in love 
with the region and in 1850 built 
the house near which his grave is 
to-day to be found sheltered by an 
enormous boulder which year by 
year becomes more and more the 
mecca toward which turn the feet of 
the hero worshipper, seeking the 
shrine of the simple, brave, great 
man. Out of the wilderness came 
the voice that was to lead him on. 

The call had come to John Brown. 
It may be that he needed the high 
clear spaces of the Adirondack wild- 
erness in which to hear it. It may 
be that he needed to dwell among 
these slaves but lately freed from 
the lash to have the full depths of 
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their suffering and degradation 
touch him. It may be simply that 
in the providence of God the first 
stroke of the fateful hour was al- 
ready ringing through the universe 
and Brown’s was but one of a thou- 
sand souls that were tuned to hear 
it. There was this difference, how- 
ever, between Brown and the others. 
His was the spirit that utterly 
dared. Others gave of their wealth, 
of their eloquence, of their worldly 
wisdom and their social influence. 
He gave what he had of these, but 
he gave infinitely more. He was 
the conductor of their scattered 
lightnings, Their mutterings, their 
fitful flashes he gathered into thun- 
der crashes and bolts that burst in 
utter destruction and lighted the 
land with flame. They dealt in ar- 
gument and pretext, he in sudden 
death. For more than a half score 


- of years he was the sword with 


which the Abolitionists fought and, 
in proof that he alone was the man 
who utterly dared we have the sad 
record that, in attumn of 1859, in 
the final thunder crash of-his career 
when the bright blade was being 
broken in the hands of the Phillis- 
tines, no one of them came forward 
with an equal courage and self-sacri- 
fice to even boldly attempt his res- 
cue. 

On the second of December, 1859, 
Brown’s body swung from the gal- 
lows. His soul went marching on, 
southward, into the camp of the evil 
which he had fought to subdue, and 
two and a half million brave men 
swung into line behind it, following 
its flame to final complete victory. 

Many of the Abolitionists fought 
with sword and bayonet in these 
ranks. Others continued to do the 
talking, at a safe distance as they 
had done before. 


Anti-Auto Nantucket 


T may be that Nantucket, the pur- 

ple island of the poets, shall be 

known to grateful thousands in 
the future as the palladium of our 
liberties. For Nantucket has kick: d 
out the automobile. The sturcy 
islanders held town meeting, rig itt 
in the middle of the heated terr, 
though that’s not so bad in Na: - 
tucket. Only the spray of the he: t 
waves reaches the right little tig! t 
little isle. At this town meetinz 
they voted by an overwhelminz 
majority to exclude from the islan 1 
all motor propelled vehicles. <A’ 
the world may be motor mad, but 
there are a few of us left, old-fash- 
ioned remnants of a decadent stoc'x 
no doubt, who view the trolley car 
with suspicion, the motor car wit! 
distrust, and long for some safe rei- 
uge, some haven, from both of 
them. Not that we would have 
them abolished; that would be an 
infringement on the liberties of the 
other fellow. Trolley cars indeed 
have their uses. If you have an 
appointment in a neighboring city 
that you are morally bound to keep 
and don’t wish to, you can take a 
trolley car. The steam cars are of 
no particular use in matters of this 
sort, They arrive. But a nice ada- 
mantine seated trolley car, well 
equipped with a flat wheel and a 
crazy immigrant motorman—you'll 
find them on most any cross-coun- 
try sefvice—may be depended upon 
either to get you to the wrong town 
or land you in the right one too late 
for the regretted appointment. Mo- 
tor cars are useful along similar 
lines but in more vigorous fashion 
as befits the latest mechanical mir- 
acle in locomotion. Many motor 
cars, instead of being behind hand, 
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arrive ahead of time and with such 
vigor of impact that the man anx- 
ious to keep his regretted appoint- 
mert keeps it in the next world in- 
stead of the next city. 

This too is of value to the com- 
muvity. The motor ¢ar is the swift- 
est means of locomotion yet de- 
visci. It will take you from Hull 
to ‘leaven in almost no time; all 
you have to do is to turn the gyra- 
tio: lever, or whatever these mad 
motorists call it, in the unintended 
direction. That’s if you are a Bos- 
tonian, of course. If you are a 
New Yorker the motor car will take 
you from Harlem to Hades in an 
equally brief space of time. The 
des‘ination differs according to the 
class of the traveller, but the trip is 
an equally quick one. 

There are those of us, however, 
who do not care to arrive at either 
of the two destinations aforemen- 
tioned ahead of our appointment. 
We will admit that we have been 


* neck—our 


worried. If the flat wheeled, im- 
migrant driven trolley car didn’t 
catch us it always seemed as if the 
motor car might slip up from be- 
hind it and win in the finish by a 
neck and our finish. 
Now, however, a haven invites us. 
If the trolleys invade every lane, as 
they bid fair to if they only bid 
high enough in this age of corrup- 
tion, and the motors take to cutting 
across lots, as they do every time 
the reverse suction fails to connect 
with the anti-kamnia volt detacher, 
why we can simply retire to Nan- 
tucket—by boat, thank Heaven! 
and find safe retreat from all these 
dangers. 

One thing more might be done 
though it is a shame to ask it of the 
brave islanders. They might vote 
to hang any man who is caught 
bringing a phonograph to the island. 
But that would make the place a 
heaven instead of a haven, too much 
to be asked for in one hot summer. 























The Red Ear 


By Daisy Wricut FIEtp 


Pleasures? Yes, there’s lots of them 
Scattered ‘long life’s track, 

But they always brighter shine 
When you're looking back! 

Seems to me I yet can feel 
Something thumpin’ here 

In my breast,—as when I found 
That first crimson ear! 


Long in secret I had loved 
Nellie, sitting nigh. 
Bashful? I should think I was: 
She was just as shy! 
Shelling corn beside the fire— 
No one else was near— 
Trembled I with sudden hope ; 
When I found that ear. 


Dare I? Nellie’s head was bent,— 
Sweet and modest girl! 

While a tiny red ear peeped 
From behind a curl. 

Suddenly I caught her close; 
“Nell, I love you, dear!” 

Kissing her for every grain 
On the big red ear! 


Tried to stay away a week; 
Life was too forlorn! 
So I came again to help 
Nellie shell the corn. 
Soon she brought the basket, heaped 
To her sunny head, 
Over-turned it at my feet— 
Every ear was red! 


Uncle Josh 


By Arto BARLow 


Said Uncle Josh with cheerful grin, 
As one whose word holds naught to 
doubt ; 
“In fifteen minutes I pulled in, 
Just thirty-three and a third brook 
trout.” 


“Oh come! oh say now! Uncle Josh, 
To tell such stories is a sin. 
The thirty-three might not be bosh, 
But say, where does the third come in?” 


And Uncle Josh just wagged his chin, 
As one who on the question reckoned, 
And said: “Where should the third come 
in 
But just the next behind the second?” 


Bows 
By Grace STONE FIELD 


She’s a bow in her hair, and bows. on her 
shoes, 

And tiniest shoes, I should say about two’s. 

Those bewildering bows 

Were to blame, goodness knows! 

For ’twixt bow in her hair and bow on 
her shoe, 

My wits went askew. 

Now would you suppose, 

When I meant to propose 

I could be so astray 

As to say, “Susan pray 

May I be your beau?” 

Well I did, do you know, 

And I’m telling you true; 

All that Sue said, was “Shoo!” 
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White Mountain Legends 


By J. S. ENGiisuH 


“Chocorua” 


HE White Mountains have 

well deserved the title now 

so generally bestowed upon 
them; “The Marvelous Crystal 
Hills.” Caverns, precipitous cliffs 
and ravines, appalling, yet attractive 
in their awful grandeur, and the 
pastoral vision of fresh mountain 
brooks and verdant valleys, trick- 
ling cascades, water falls and im- 
posing yet alluring mountain peaks 
have thrilled with interest the visit- 
or to a region where nature masses 
all her wonders. 

Superbly grand and gorgeous is 
the vista, yet he who is acquainted 
with the hallowed memories which 
repose in those lofty peaks, the tales 
which have sprung from those cav- 
ous depths, or the primitive asso- 
ciations of the silvery cascades and 
waterfalls, woven together in the 
sacred legends and lore of a savage 
nation, will say that his vision is 
broader and his perception plainer. 
As the sunlight unfolds to the eye 
a view of charms rare in their mag- 
nificence—so in the dark and hidden 
recesses, where the eye must hesi- 
tate, the mind’s vision lays bare the 
secrets of the long ago pictured in 
the sunlight setting of the present. 

Barren and bleak, rugged and for- 
bidding, the peak of Chocorua 
looms like a temple tower or a for- 
tress, such as giants in ancient 
times erected in their wars against 


the gods. Utterly devoid of vege- 
tation, the gray summit flanked by 
the other domes of the Sandwich 
Range which lie around, speaks 
plainly of a day ‘centuries gone, 
when the tales of the. Red Sokokis 
were born within its rocky breast. 

Chocorua, although 3,540 feet in 
height, grows nothing but Alpine 
vegetation, and the bald, sharp sum- 
mit has a narrow ridge much lower 
than the summit running to the 
northeast. Deep ravines and defiles 
mark the mountain side. It is very 
accessible, being approached by 
carriage, foot and bridle paths, to a 
spur upon which a shelter house 
has been built; but the last stage of 
the journey to the summit must be 
made on foot, as the remainder of 
the route is entirely over steep 
ledges. From the summit, like a 
pinnacle tower, one can look over 
the entire wilderness. Chocorua 
has not changed, thus she appeared 
when first the white man entered 
her forest. 

At the advent of the early set- 
tlers, the Sokokis, a numerous and 
powerful Indian tribe, were in pos- 
session of the country now compris- 
ing Northern New Hampshire and 
the Maine border land. Chocorua, 
who lived in the neighborhood of 
the mountain was chief of a mighty 
tribe. He had watched the white 
man’s ingress and had battled for 
the land of his fathers; but, as the 
settlers advanced, he retreated into 
the wild fastnesses of the forest, 
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CHOCORUA AND CHOCORUA LAKE 


among the mountains, and here 
with the remnants of his tribe he 
lived for a time unharassed and un- 
hampered by the pale-face. Tall 
and shapely, like the other chiefs of 
his race, but more powerful than 
all others, he roamed the forests, a 
monarch. He hunted the deer and 
the moose, furnished his tepee with 
the skins of the bear, trapped the 
beaver and the mink and speared 
the salmon. Powerful in the coun- 
cils of his nation, he was a warrior 
of renown. Already he had faced 
the white man’s powder and his 
scalp locks were many. He had 
seen his land encroached upon, his 
supply of game and food wantonly 
destroyed and the “Black Robe” 
had entered to dispel his hopes of a 
Great Spirit, a Gitche Manitou who 


would protect the red man in his 
wars and guide him in the chase. 
The heart of Chocorua was big, and 
at the council fires he spoke to the 
young braves, infused them with 
tales of his prowess and the record 
of their tribe and bade them listen 
only to the voice of the Manitou 
and heed the advice of the wise 
men. They had been driven back 
by the white settlers, while the 
Great Spirit slept, but when Mani- 
tou,awoke from his slumbers and 
spoke in his voice of thunder from 
the peak of the mountain he would 
direct the Indians how to drive the 
invaders from their lands. 
Chocorua had a son, a young boy 
of twelve who gamboled and fro- 
licked with the papooses, but as 
lithe and agile as a fawn. Sturdy in 
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THE PEAK OF CHOCORUA 


limb, a robust little fellow, dexter- 
ous in his use of the bow and arrow, 
oftentimes he followed his father in 
the chase, climbing the cliffs in 
search of eagles’ eggs, bounding 
over rocky ledges, scrambling up the 
mountain sides in pursuit of the 
moose or padding his bark canoe 
over the still waters of the lake. 
Ever watchful of this young “lion,” 
untamed and savage, careless as the 
panther which leaped from limb to 
limb, Chocorua looked with loving 
eyes on the stalwart shape of his 
young son. He pictured the time 
when the sinews in those arms 
would stand out like his own, when 
that hearing already acute would 
rival that of the animals which he 
hunted, when the features which 
now relaxed and smiled would be- 


come as strong and impassive as his 
own brown coutenance, when the 
scalp axe would dangle at his belt 
and, decorated in the glories of his 


war paint, the son of Chocorua 
would go forth a brave. Ah then! 
then would the voice of the Great 
Spirit in tones of thunder direct the 
red man and again would the Soko- 
kis be the most powerful among the 
nations. 

Every day Chocorua would jour- 
ney to the mountain top to beseech 
the Manitou and from this tower he 
would scan the horizon. Great was 
his surprise one day to see beyond 
the tepees of his tribe, curls of blue 
smoke arising. Gazing intently, his 
keen eyes observed that the volume 
of smoke came not from the wig- 
wam of an Indian but from the fire 
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of a pale-face. Long and earnestly 
did Chocorua watch the wreaths of 
blue smoke as they ascended to the 
clouds. The white man had again 
invaded his domains! . Chocorua 
was sad. ; 

Settlers had surely come; ere 
long a few cabins were erected and 
the white. invaders industriously 
commenced to till the ground and 
cultivate the fieldss Fearful of the 
white man’s power, yet distrustful 
of his purpose, the Indians were by 


no means friendly, yet through fear © 


they were held in ‘abeyance. Cho- 
corua showed no sign of enmity, 
rather he seemed to cultivate the 
friendship of the pale-faces, for he 
gave them of his corn, bartered with 
pelts and skins for their goods, and 
in other ways was amicably dis- 
posed. His little son had learned 
to like the ways of the “white 
squaw” and in the white man’s wig- 
wam many a sweet bit he received 
from the good housewife. Almost 
every day he called but he was 
neglecting none the less his savage 
lessons, for the forest was his play- 
ground and the hunt his sport. One 
day as he visited the house he found 
on the table a cup which he sup- 
posed contained coffee and of which 
he became very fond. He raised it 
to his lips and drank the contents. 
Instantly he became ill and the 
good woman hurrying to the scene 
discovered the cause—the cup had 
contained poison. 

He was tenderly removed to the 
wigwam of Chocorua. The medi- 
cine men were called and their po- 
tions and charms administered but 
to no avail. With the stoica! de- 
meanor of his race, the boy related 
the cause of his trouble and with 
face utterly inexpressive of pain or 
emotion he answered willingly as 
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he had been taught, the message of 
the Great Spirit. Chocorua strode 
from his wigwam, his countenance 
unchanged; but in his heart was the - 
culmination of a long frustrated ce- 
sire—revenge! death! The white 
man had followed him! he hoa 
plucked from his bosom the fire of 
his life, the hope of his race! fle 
had murdered his father, his brot- 
ers, and his child! The Manitou 
had spoken! He could hear his 
voice in the winds. The time had 
come; the accursed pale-faces must 
die and their scalps would dangle 
at his belt! First he must appease 
the Great Spirit and satisfy the 
cravings of his heart—revenge for 
his son! Silently wending his way 
through the forests to the cabin of 
the settler, Chocorua halted in the 
distance and than patiently waited 
for the departure of the husband. 
Yes, he must kill first the baby and 
the mother; and then after the hus- 
band had viewed their scalpless 
bodies, his scalp too would follow. 
At length the husband departed, 
Furtively watching and _ waiting, 
Chocorua crept toward the door, 
and then with a bound and an ex- 
ultant war whoop the tomahawk 
descended—mother and child lay 
lifeless. The father returned to find 
the mutilated bodies of his family. 
He loaded his rifle and departed 
from the house. He wandered to 
the wigwam of Chocorua; the chief 
was absent. All night he waited in 
ambush but no return. In_ the 
morning he journeyed up the moun- 
tain and when near the summit the 
white man and the chief of the So- 
kokis met face to face. .The muz- 
zle of the white man’s rifle met the 
Indian’s breast! Backward, step by 
step, Chocorua was forced until he 
reached the summit; then standing 
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on the edge of the precipice, the 
Indian with eyes aflame and in a 
voice of wrath said, “Chocorua will 
go no further! He bids the white 
man defiance! Chocorua will go to 
the Great Spirit with the scalps of 
the white man’s squaw and his pa- 
poose! He will hunt and shoot and 
_ fish in the Happy Hunting Grounds 
with his son and his fathers!” Then 
his eyes flashed in a look of de- 
fiance, the pent up hatred of his 
heart shone in his bronze features, 
his chest rose and heaved and rais- 
ing his hand he spoke thus, “Cho- 
corua curses the pale-face and his 
children; his curse and the curse of 
his Manitou on the white man’s 
cattle! May the drought come on 
his crops! May the earth burn 
under him and may the red man’s 
revenge follow him forever! Cho- 
corua will die, but not by the white 
man’s cannon!” and the warrior 
chief turned and sprang from the 
precipice into the frightful abyss be- 
low! 

The white settler left the vicinity 
and wandered no one knows where. 
The Indians for a long time were 
unmolested; but pestilence and war- 
fare gradually depopulated the So- 
kokis. They no longer remained 
the powerful and war-like tribe of 
former years. Eventually, white 
settlers came to Albany at the foot 
of Chocorua Mountain but the 
land was unsuited for crops and the 
cattle who grazed in the vicinity 
and drank from the water died in a 
short while. The land where the 
white man and the Indian met is a 
barren spot while the soil and for- 
est about the peak years since were 
devastated by fire; and mountain 
cranberries, dwarfed blue berries 
and Alpine vegetation which can 
flourish in the crevices of the rock, 
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are the only flora to be found on the 
summit. Scientists say that the 
lime formation from the rocks has 
poisoned the water; but tradition 
says the curse of Chocorua remains 
on the region. 

Sacred to the Indians was the 
vicinity of Chocorua after the death 
of the chief, and Chocorua Lake 
was looked upon as the Manitou’s 
blessed water. And woe be unto 
him, whose voice was heard over 
its waters, for the wrath of the 
Great Spirit was such that instantly 
the offender and his canoe would 
sink to the bottom of the lake. 


II 


Legend of Eagle Mountains 


Between Ellis River and Wild 
Cat Brook, one of the most dashing 
and beautiful of the mountain 
streams, lie the Eagle Mountains, a 
low range, in places very craggy 
and rocky, named from the eagles 
who inhabited the upper cliffs in 
large number. 

Early in the seventeenth century 
when the colony of Massachusetts 
Puritans, frantic in their religious 
zeal were industriously engaged 
cutting the ears off peaceful Quak- 
ers and panishing from the colony 
all who dared to worship God in a 
manner contrary to their com- 
mands, there lived among them 
one Thomas Crage a man of sound 
common sense and good Christian 
ideals. Very happy in his new home 
with his young wife and child of 
six, he cared little for the religious 
turmoil within the colony. Being a 
man of a very honest and independ- 
ent nature, he naturally rebuked all 
attempts whatsoever at interfer- 
ence with his personal affairs. His 
wife was a young and handsome 
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WILDCAT RIVER AT JACKSON FALLS 


woman, devotedly attached to her 
husband and child. She cared little 
for the gossips of the town and 
found plenty to keep her mind oc- 
cupied in attending to her own af- 
fairs. However, this happy family 
was not to pass unmolested. Mind- 
ing ones own business in those days 
was considered a suspicious trait 
and the beauty of the young wife 
had already attracted attention. 
Surely no woman could possess 
such comely features unless be- 
witched by the evil spirit! The gos- 
sips gadded and observed as they 
went from house to house, the 
learned minister and the town au- 
thorities talked the matter over, and 
dark hints were thrown out about 
Mistress Crage and her husband. 
The doughty little Pilgrim disdained 


to notice their slander and the stal- 
wart husband would have laid low 
the person who dared refer to these 
dark reproaches in his presence. 

The wicked slanderous tongues of 
these religious rattlesnakes were 
fast doing their work. The poison 
had been carefully spread and these 
pious God-fearing wretches who 
had fled from a cruel mother land 
because of its religious persecutions, 
wese about to stain the shores of 
this new found Paradise with the 
blood of an innocent woman. 

The Red Skins of the forest some- 
times in their savage and barbarous 
customs propitiated their Great 
Manitou with a human sacrifice. 
Their white brethren, civilized and 
cultured, who appeared shocked at 
the horrid atrocities of the Indians, 
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EAGLE CLIFF 


to do justice to a merciful God who 
had guided them thither, cut off the 
ears and noses of unbelievers and 
branded them with red hot irons; 
and lastly when their piety had 
reached its highest culmination, they 
too offered human sacrifices in pro- 
pitiation. : 

Such was the period of New Eng- 
land’s real reign of terror, when the 
beautiful and unfortunate’ Mrs. 
Crage chanced to live. 

Fortunate indeed was the person 
who happened to escape the clutches 
of the Puritanical law. Pleasures 
were proscribed, not because of any 
evil or unholy result which would 
follow, but simply and solely be- 
cause of the enjoyment affotded. 
Mrs. Crage was condemmed as a 
witch because of her beauty. De- 
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spite the protests and 


pleadings of 
her husband, she was hanged as a 
witch. 
Morose 
death of his wife, Thomas Crage 


and sorrowful over the 
lived now only for his child. He 
seldom spoke with his neighbors 
and at night after his labors in the 
field were finished he would coddle 
and play with her. 

One day while at work clearing 
his land he was startled to hear 
cries from the child whom he had 
left in the house. He hurried home 
and rushing into the room where 
she had been accustomed to play, 
found it was vacant. Hastily scan- 
ning the surroundings he readily 
understood what had _ transpired. 
His child was gone, Indians had 
been there and had taken her away. 














ECHO LAKE 


With one thought only he followed 


in pursuit, day and night with 
scarcely any food or rest, but no 
trace could he find of the Indians. 

Wearied and exhausted, he arrived 
among the Pequawket Indians in 
the White Mountains. Diligently 
he searched their tribes and anx- 
iously inquired for the missing 
babe but to no avail, and not know- 
ing whither to proceed, he rested 
here. 

On the southern slope of Eagle 
Mountain in a deep cavern he built 
a cabin. Strong and healthy, he 
hunted and trapped, living by the 
fruit of his own endeavors. He 
was admired by the Indians, who 
first had feared the silent man but 
afterward learned to love him. Al- 
though his heart was filled with 


sorrow, he did not lose hope—he 
rather divined, that one day he 
would find his daughter, and he be- 
lieved that the Indians had stolen 
her not from any motive of malice 
or revenge, but to give to some 
squaw as was their custom, who 
had lately lost her own papoose. 
He was eagerly sought by the In- 
dians for his skill in sickness. His 
long years in the solitude had 
taught him the use of the various 
herbs and their curative and heal- 
ing powers. Always welcome, yet 
seldom speaking, he was a frequent 
visitor at the Indians’ camp fires. 
It happened one day that -an An- 
droscoggin from that tribe in Maine, 
journeyed hither. He climbed the 
cliffs in search of eagle feathers 
with which he might decorate his 
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chief on his return; but losing his 


footing, he fell and was dashed 
among the rocks. Miraculously, 
he-was not killed and the lone hun- 
ter came to his aid. He carried the 
Indian to his cabin; there mixed 
herbs for a liniment, dressed his 
bruises, reset the broken bones and 
in-a month nursed the Indian back 
to health. Departing, the red man 
was filled with gratitude toward the 
hunter. From him he heard of the 
fruitless quest for his missing 
daughter, who had been stolen 
twenty years before. The savage 
determined to aid his “pale-face” 
friend. Prudence was the name 
of the girl and with this name on 
his lip, the Indian strode forth. 
Toward Canada he travelled and 
in a few days he reached the do- 
main of the St. Francis Indians. 





INTERVALE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


From wigwam to wigwam he jour- 
neyed until he reached the tepee of 
the chief, an aged warrior whose 
furrowed and wrinkled visage and 
snow white locks plainly told the 
trials and tribulations of a century 
of years. At the door of his tepee 
was a beautiful maiden who was 
directing a band of young warriors 
just returned from the hunt. Queen 
of the tribe, the daughter of the old 
chief, she was a true Indian prin- 
cess. Her voice, her look, her ac- 
tion, her whole manner, portrayed 
the dignity of a ruler,—one accus- 
tomed to command and be obeyed. 

The Androscoggin, in respectful 
manner halted before this beautiful 
Amazon and carefully scrutinizing 
her handsome countenance, in the 
low guttural tone of the Indian, 
speaking in broken English, mur- 
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mured the word, “Prudence.” Eager- 
ly, the Androscoggin watched the 
effect upon her. For an instant, a 
perplexed look stole over the girl’s 


countenance but it immediately ~ 


changed into a gaze of wunder and 
amazement. Her eyes flashed eager- 
ly and curiously and in the St. 
Francis tongue she demanded where 
he had heard that name _ before. 
For years she had cherished this 
familiar name in her memory, not 
knowing whence it had come, hav- 
ing only a faint recognition of its 
connection with her childhood days. 
The Androscoggin asked her to 
bring forth the chief, and then seat- 
ing himself beside the old Saga- 
more he related the tale told him 
by the hermit. 

The eyes of the maiden blazed 
with excitement as he proceeded 
and when he related the trials of 
the father they filled with tears. 
The old chief nodded his assent 
when the brave had finished and 
pronounced her name Prudence. 
Under the Indian exterior and man- 
ner was hidden the soul of a white 
woman and she said to the Andros- 
coggin warrior, “Go forth and may 
the Manitou guide thee! Bring 
back to the wigwam of Chikonimee, 
the great white warrior who is my 
father! Tell him that the Indians 
love the father of Amateka and he 
will be the chief of all the St. Fran- 
cis tribes!” 

The Androscoggin returned to 
Eagle Mountain and finding the 
lone hunter related to him his dis- 
covery. The old man was over- 
joyed to hear from his daughter. 
He bade good-bye to the Pequaw- 
kets and with four of their warriors 
furnished him as body guard, pro- 
ceeded to the St. Francis Indians. 
Overcome at the sight of his daugh- 
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ter the old man fell on his knees 
and thanked the chief for protecting 
her during all these years. The 
heart of the daughter responded to 
the white man’s call; fondly, she 
embraced the old man and pro- 
claimed him “Chief of the Indians 
of the St. Francis.” From long 
years in the forest, he had become 
familiar with the various Indian 
tongues and customs and indeed 
looked upon the red men’ as his 
friends and brothers. 

He was hailed as the great war 
chief of the St. Francis and years 
afterwards when the Indians of 
Massachusetts sought help against 
the white invaders, the “Great 
White Chief” thirsting for revenge, 
with his faithful band swooped 
down upon the settlement formerly 
his home; burned the church and 
carried away the scalps of the min- 
ister and judge who thirty years be- 
fore had hanged a pretty young pil- 
grim wife on the charge of witch- 
craft. 


III 
Moosilauke and the Pemigewassets 


Of the numerous peaks of the 
White Mountain range, no one, not 
even Mount Washington, with its 
wealth of scenic splendor and leg- 
endary lore, from whose summit 
the Indians’ great “Manitou” scat- 
tered his sunbeams and hurled his 
anger in thunderbolts, where now 
tourists gather to gaze in awe and 
wonderment upon the tumbled 
peaks and spurs of the mountains 
and the greenswards of the valleys, 
surpasses in interest and beauty the 
bold pinnacle of old Moosilauke. 

Situated some miles from its 
nearest neighbor, the Franconia 
Range, Moosilauke gazes with a 






MOUNT WASHINGTON FROM SACO RIVER 


sense of superiority at the others 
and looks toward Mount Washing- 
not with less of reverence than dis- 


dain. Supreme ruler of his own do- 
main, 4800 feet above the sea level, 
the highest elevation in New Hamp- 
shire east of Mount Lafayette, he 
seems conscious of fame in the pos- 
session of three distinct peaks. 

The summit is a broad plateau 
of many acres with no big boulders 
such as characterize’ most of the 
White Mountain peaks. It is above 
the timber line and Alpine plants 
and mountain cranberries constitute 
its only vegetation. On the north 
is a high, broad crest and further 
north is a blue dome, Mount Blue. 
A long narrow ridge joins the north 
peak and the crest. The summit is 
the southern peak and here is lo- 
cated the Tip Top House. On the 


east side of Moosilauke is the Jobil- 
dunk Ravine in the upper part of 
which is the Jobildunk Cascade. On 
the west slope is the head of an 
enormous slide over two thousand 
feet long, at an angle of about forty 
degrees and with a width varying 
from about fifteen to fifty feet. The 
most amazing of the natural won- 
ders of Moosilauke is the vast Am- 
phitheatrical Gulf, near the Benton 
Trail. It is eight hundred feet 
deep and a peculiar feature is that 
this great cavern is literally filled 
with growing trees whose verdure 
seems to suffer.not at all from their 
strange location. The summit can 
be reached by three approaches, a 
carriage road from Warren, by a 
bridle path from Benton and by 
foot paths from North Woodstock 
and Warren Summit. 
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The view from the summit of 
Moosilauke cannot be surpassed by 
that from Mount Washington, In- 
deed the isolation of this mountain 
from the other peaks gives it a de- 
cided advantage and unlike the 
higher mountains, there is never any 
fog or cloud envelopment to hinder 
the view. On one side the green 
fields of the bordering Connecticut 
Valley and the fertile farms of Ver- 
mont greet the vision, and in the 
distance the blue tops of the Adiron- 
dacks are plainly discernible. The 
peaks and ravines of New -Hamp- 
shire and the valleys and meadow 
lands of the Granite State, blending 
with the pine forest of Maine, pre- 
sent a picture in which pastoral 
charms and rugged grandeur vie for 
ascendency. Toward the northeast, 
the beauty of the Franconia Moun- 
tains becomes doubly enhanced by 
nearby observance, while to the 
northwest is Mount Kinsman and in 
the rear, craning eagerly forward, 
the white head of Mount Cannon, 
both gazing in admiration on the 
tower of Moosilauke. 

In the vicinity of Warren and 
Moosilauke lived the Pemigewas- 
set Indians. The mountain re- 
ceived its name from the Indian 
words “Moosi” which means bald 
and “Auke” meaning place and the 
L was afterwards inserted by the 
English for euphony. The Pemi- 
gewassets, a powerful tribe of the 
Nipmunck Nation, had all the popu- 
lar superstitions of the New Eng- 
land Indians. In their minds the 
Great Spirit was wont to frequently 
visit the mountain top. The early 
harvest of the corn, the golden 
maize, the ripest fruit of the or- 
chards, the fat carcass of the bear, 
moose or deer, the choicest of the 
hunter’s quarry, all were offered in 
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sacrifice to the Manitou at the foot 
of Moosilauke. 

Well they understood the mood 
of the Manitou. When angry the 
sky became clouded; Nepauz the 
Divinity of the sun hid his face; 
darkness enshrouded the mountain 
and the Manitou proclaimed his 
anger in the usual forms of light- 
ning flashes and thunder. The wolf 
and bear roared and fought in the 
Jobildunk Ravine and from the pea 
of Moosilauke the screams of 
the war eagle, Keneu, filled the vai- 
ley below. When pleased the mien 
of Moosilauke reflected the desires 
of the Manitou, Nepauz came forth 
in all his golden splendor, the sal- 
mon frolicked in the silver lake, the 
beavers became busy along the 
banks of the Connecticut, the deni- 
zens of the forests fled before the 
hunter’s bow and the squaws chat- 
ted and sang as they gathered the 
yellow maize. 

The Pemigewessets belonged to 
the Algonquin race and were reck- 
oned in their nation as a tribe of 
strength and power. The cruel Ta- 
rantines of the Provinces and the 
fierce “man eaters,’ or Mohawks, 
had measured the war-like propensi- 
ties of this New Hampshire tribe 
and hesitated about engaging in 
war with the confederation to which 
they lent their aid. The name 
Pemigewasset was applied to this 
section of the mountain and from 
this the tribe received its name. 

Passaconaway, the great Saga- 
more, for years ruled the Nipmuck 
Nation, a confederation which com- 
prised the Nashuas, Souhegans, 
Amoskeags, Penacooks,  Squam- 
scotts, and a half dozen other 
tribes, but at his death dissatisfac- 
tion arose and internal warfare. did 
much to weaken the strength of the 
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league. The Pemigewassets still 
retained their prominence, however, 
and Wonalancet, son of Passacon- 
away, collecting as best he could 
the scattered tribes of the Nip- 
mucks retired to the island of Wika- 
sauke, Following the advice of the 
illustrious Passacoanway, his son, 
Wonalancet made a covenant of 
peace with the English. 

Philip of Mount Hope, known to 
the Indians as Pometacom, than 
whom no braver or more daring 
character is recorded in the annals 
of American history, determined to 
make a last attempt for the free- 
dom of race. With rare skill this 
natural leader had united the war- 
ring tribes; he impressed them with 
the idea that only in union remained 
their safety and preservation, and 
theri with the sagacity of a military 
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leader he planned for the complete 


destruction of the English. This 
courageous and tactful savage en- 
dowed with the abilities which 
have written indelibly on the pages 
of American history the names of 
Washington, Grant, Sherman, Sher- 
idan and a score of others ,realized 
the immensity of his task and re- 
sources. He sought strength from 
far and near, and had Wonalancet 
and other chiefs followed the ex- 
ample of the Colonists in the keep- 
ing of peace covenants, King Phil- 
ip’s War, would occupy a different 
page in the history of New Eng- 
land. 

Philip dispatched messengers to 
Wonalancet requesting his aid; but 
the Nipmuck warrior refused to 
violate his compact, consequently he 
incurred the displeasure of the war- 
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ring tribes. Neither did he desire 
to join the Colonists in a war 
against his own race. Finding him- 
self uncomfortably beset whichever 
way he turned, Wonalancet with his 
followers returned to the land of the 
Penacooks, The Colonists soon dis- 
covered him in his hiding place and 
being very eager to secure the aid 
on their own side of as many blood- 
thirsty savages as possible, dis- 
patched a second deputation urging 
the chief to take sides with the Eng- 
lish. 

Wonalancet persistently and in- 
dignantly refused, and Captain 
Moseley, who had acquired consid- 
erable fame in previous Indian 
wars, was sent to disperse the Pen- 
acooks and Pemigewassets and to 
punish Wonalancet for his insub- 
ordination. 

There was but one place of refuge 
for Wonalancet and, collecting his 
faithful followers, he fled to the 
mountain forests of New Hamp- 
shire. Here, among the thickets of 
the White Mountains, every foot of 
wilderness and every nook and 
cranny among the rocks and ledges 
of which were familiar ground, the 
Sachem of the Pemigewassets found 
safe shelter. Here, in the old home 
of his tribe he remained until the 
autumn when he was joined by 
Monocco or One Eyed John and 
Sagamore Sam, warriors who had 
lately engaged in many exciting ad- 
ventures against the Colonists under 
the leadership of Philip. 

In September, 1676, four hundred 
Indians had been enticed to come 
to Dover, under the pretense of a 
friendly conference with the Eng- 
lish. Captain Waldron, with Haw- 
thorne, Frost and Sill met the In- 
dians and with the English forces 
at Cocheco planned a sham battle. 
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The Indians drew up in battle ar- 
ray on one side, the English on the 
other. The English so arranged it 
that by a clever coup they sur- 
rounded the red men and took them 
all captives. These who had en- 
gaged in Philip’s War were hanged 
and quartered, Monocco and Sag:- 
cre Sam being among the number. 
The remainder, with the exception 
of a few, were sold into slavery. 
Wonalacet with one hundred and 
fifty followers, a mere handful of his 
former strength, was allowed to de- 
part. He fled to his former home, 
but at Penacook or Concord or even 
in the fastness of the mountains. 
there was no longer safety or happi- 
ness for Wonalancet, so on Septem- 
ber 19, 1677, he journeyed to the St. 
Francis tribe in Canada and was 
never afterward heard from. 


IV 
Ellis River 


Once, there was a powerful tribe 
of Indians who inhabited a region 
close by the Ellis River now known 
as Jackson, New Hampshire. The 
Sagamore had a beautiful daughter, 
the handsomest maiden of her race. 
So renowned was the beauty of this 
famous damsel, that braves from 
the tribes throughout New England 
and Canada and even from the dis- 
tant and war-like Mohawks were 
among her suitors; but to all the 
maiden’s answer was the same. Her 
father had determined that a brave 
of his own tribe, the most powerful 
among his young men, should be the 
husband of his daughter. The selec- 
tion pleased the daughter but little 
for already she had listened with 
favor to the wooing of a noted war- 
rior of a neighboring tribe. Secret- 
ly the lovers met at night and re- 
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newed their vows of allegiance to 
one another and at last the young 
brave determined to press his suit 
with the Sagamore. Laden with 
presents of valuable furs and wam- 
pum the ardent lover journeyed to 
the wigwam of the Sagamore. 
Earnestly he pleaded for the daugh- 
ter of the Great Chief and at the 
feet of the Sagamore, as a token of 
his friendship, he laid his presents. 
The Sagamore listened intently to 
the warrior’s love tale for he dared 
not openly refuse the representative 
of so powerful a tribe, but in his 
heart was disappointment and sad- 
ness for he: had reserved his daugh- 
ter for the other. The old Saga- 


more called the chiefs of his tribe 
in council and all night they talked 
and deliberated. At length it was 
decided that both suitors should 
have equal favor and the most skil- 
ful archer should carry off the pre- 


cious prize. 

Accordingly at a distance of fifty 
paces a round target was marked on 
a white birch tree, and each brave 
in turn was to display his skill with 
the bow. He of the distant tribe, 
strong and fearless, eyes blazing 
with excitement for the _ result, 
stepped forward;—quickly he drew 
his bow, the whirring arrow sped 
straight to the birch, almost to the 
very centre of the target. Victory 
shone on the bronze forehead, confi- 
dence beamed from his every feature 
as he strode toward the prize which 
awaited him. Then, forward came 
the sturdy form of one who towered 
above all the warriors of his race. 
His rank was high for the eagle 
plumes floated from his raven locks 
and the prowess of a chief marked 
his bearing! Deliberately he drew 
his bow and aimed. Snap! went 
the cord and his winged messenger 
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lodged in the very centre of the tar- 
get! A shout of triumph burst from 
the victorious tribe—while the calm 
eud implacable warrior turned in 
the direction of the maiden. Short 
lived however was the shout of tri- 
umph, the impassive countenance 
had changed to a look of fierce rage! 
Instantly, the loser seeing he had 
been vanquished, caught his sweet- 
heart by the hand and speeding like 
the wind they sought the wood! In 
swift pursuit followed the braves, 
the victorious archer foremost! 
Faster and nearer pressed the pur- 
suers! The brave and his sweet- 
heart realizing that escape was im- 
possible, made a desperate dash for 
the nearby river, reaching it but a 
few yards in advance of their pur- 
suers. They hesitated for a moment 
only and then both plunged head- 
long and were lost in the turbulent 
waters of Ellis Cascade! 

Have you listened for the song of 
a Siren, whose sweet strains rise 
above the roar of Ellis River? It is 
the lullaby of an Indian queen, soft- 
ly crooning to her faithful lover. 

Another story of Ellis River is 
that a beautiful Indian maiden ad- 
mired and loved by all the young 
braves of her race, but so peerless 
in her beauty and accomplishments 
that no young man was deemed 
worthy of her,—fled from the tribe. 

Weeks and months were spent in 
search of her but no trace could be 
found of the missing girl. One day, 
however, a party of Indians, return- 
ing from the hunt, saw a beautiful 
maiden ‘and a young brave with 
long flowing hair like the girl’s, 
which reached below his waist, 
seated on the banks of the river. 
They recognized the maiden as the 
beautiful girl who had disappeared. 
Her companion was a spirit or 
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water nymph. Glancing up they per- 
ceived the war party, then both 
plunged into the river and disap- 
peared, Ever afterward when the 
hunter’ reached Ellis River, he 
stopped at this point and sought 
the spirits to aid him in his quest, 
and, answering the prayer of the 
hunter, the water nymphs would call 
moose and deer and wild animals in 
great numbers from the woods. 


Vv 
The Red Carbuncle 


To enter a land which the Great 
Spirit had hallowed with his pres- 
ence! No, not for all the treasures 


of the earth would the red man pass 
into that forbidden paradise; and 
woe unto the desecrator who pre- 
sumed to venture thither. 

Once, two great Pow Wows, who 
had grown bold because of their 


success at magic, attempted to es- 
cend the mountain, but were never 
afterward heard from. So perished 
all who defied the power of the 
Manitou. 

When the storms raged, the 
shrieks of the evil spirits who were 
confined in the caverns of the moun- 
tains resounded in the valleys be- 
low. When angry, the Great Spirit 
in a voice of thunder proclaimed 
his rage from the mountain top. 
Offenders against his laws were 
struck by flashes of fire from heaven 
and from his home on the mountain 
peak he dispensed plague and 
drought and all ills which befell 
the red man. 

Suspended from a dangerous 
ledge on the peak of Mount Wash- 
ington was a monstrous carbuncle 
which shone with a dazzling red 
and golden lustre at night. Like the 
tays of the rising morning sun this 


precious stone, 
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luminous jewel lighted the mountain 
top for miles around. Fortunate 
was the being who touched this 
for henceforth it 
acted as a talisman and no danger 


could befall him on land or sea; 


but it was safely guarded by an evil 


‘spirit, a wicked Indian who had 


climbed the mountain top in defi- 
ance of the Manitou and who, as a 
punishment, had been killed, and his 
spirit stationed as a guard to per- 
petually watch over the stone. in 
his hand he held a fiery spear; and 
the human being who approached 
was bound to be enveloped in a 
haze of mist and smoke. The lake 
below rumbled and -roared,—then 
bewildered and frightened at the 
point of the spear the intruder was 
pushed over the precipice into this 
steaming and boiling lake and the 
victim was lost forever. 

The Indians were not alone in 
their visions of the Carbuncle for 
after the white settlers advent it 
was seen and a party of white men 
journeyed to the mountain top in 
search of it. They claimed that 
they had located it but owing to the 
danger of being dashed to pieces in 
reaching it they returned, being sat- 
isfied with large quantities of quartz 
and crystals, which they gathered 
supposing them to be diamonds. 
Another party was afterward or- 
ganized but after a hazardous trip, 
during which they experienced all 
sorts of hardships, they failed to 
locate the spot and returned. The 
Carbuncle was never afterward lo- 
cated and strange to say it is no 
longer visible. Perhaps it is hidden 
with the other treasures of Mount 
Washington under the care of the 
mountain spirits in the caverns and 
the caves beyond the reach of hu- 
man hand and sight. 





Cap'n Hezekiah’s Little Evy 


By FREDERICK G. FASSETT 


IVE times thecurtain wasraised 
Bana each time the star smilingly 

bowed her acknowledgement of 
the plaudits of the audience. She 
made a pretty picture; her face be- 
neath its aureole of golden hair 
flushed with the pleasure of her tri- 
umph. As she came again and again 
to the footlights, I noticed that some 
person on the floor of the house was 
receiving what seemed to be an un- 
due share of the favors of the beauti- 
ful young actress. I could hear 
people sitting near me commenting 
on the manner in which one of the 
audience was singled out for especial 
distinction. Leaning far over the 


left shoulder of the stout lady in the 
next seat, I caught a glimpse of the 
lucky man. At first, [ though I must 
be mistaken but there could be no 
mistaking that rugged, kindly face. 

It was Cap’n Hezekiah Randall, 
arrayed in his best black suit, with 


scant gray locks carefully parted 
just above his left ear and carried 
evenly and smoothly over his bald 
pate He sat far down front; his 
eyes were fixed upon the girl on the 
stage above him and as again she 
smiled and bowed in his direction, 
he nodded and smiled in return, 
oblivious of the enquiring glances of 
those around him. 

As the audience dispersed, I wait- 
ed until Cap’n Hezekiah reached me 
and then, finding him nothing loath, 
I led the way to a place where over 
a mug of foaming ale the man of the 
sea could tell me how it happened 
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that he, of all her admirers, had been 
so signally honored by the reigning 
stage favorite of the day. 

“°Tain’t a thing I gen’ally talks 
about,” said Cap’n Hezekiah, “but 
I’m that proud of the little girl to- 
night that I don’t mind tellin’ ye the 
story ef ye’ve got the time to hear it. 
Could I smoke a pipe here?” he 
asked with a glance at the white- 
jacketed waiter. “Them cigars is 
good but they ain’t suited to story 
tellin’. There ain’t nothin’ like a 
pipe to keep a yarn spinnin’ in prop- 
er fashion.” 

The pipe lighted, Cap’n Hezekiah 
told me the story of his career as a 
patron of the drama and it will bear 
repeating. 

“T s’pose,” he said, “that the most 
peculiar trip I ever made ’longshore 
was the time I was in the show busi- 
ness. D’ye ever see the play called 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin?” To my mind 
that’s about the best play there is. 
Of course, ’tain’t in the class with 
them plays that Shakespeare wrote, 
but that don’t follow that it ain’t 
jest as interestin’. When I get where 
there’s an Uncle Tom’s Cabin com- 
pany I most gen’ally goes, although 
I hain’t got no sympathy for them 
newfangled notions some folks has 
when they puts two Topsys and two 
Markses, the lawyers, into the piece. 

“Well, ’twas back "bout ’92, I 
guess, long the latter part of Au- 
gust. That was a mighty funny 
year. When ’twarn’t blowin’ like all 
possessed, ’twas jest a dead flat 
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ca’m, an’ it made coastin’ a mighty 
oncertain work. I’d been down to 
Boston with a load of brick and had 
got back as fur as Gloucester. I 
went in there to get out of the way 
of a nor’easter, an’ when that was 
over there was more of that fog. 
There was an Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
company playin’ in Gloucester, an’ 
the last night we was there me’n the 
cook went up. I didn’t think so much 
of the Uncle Tom, but the little Evy 
was jest bully. They had one ot 
them gates ajar scenes when little 
Evy died, an’ Lordy, it looked jest 
’s ef she was goin’ right straight up 
to heaven through the roof of the 
opera house. Cook said he didn’t 
take much stock in little Evy, an’ 
any one could see that Uncle Tom 
was a white man blacked up. But 
what interested him most was the 
real Sibeerian bloodhounds that 


chased -Elizy over the pasteboard 


ice. Joel Hanson was cook for me 
that year, an’ the next time Joel 
seen them bloodhounds they chased 
him right plumb up the crosstrees, 
but that’s further ‘long in the story. 

“We managed to work down as 
fur as Portland an’ tied up there at 
the upper end of the dock where 
the Boston boat comes in. We got 
in there late at night an’ the next 
mornin’, the fog was so thick again 
we act’ally couldn’t see anythin’ on 
the wharf. ’Twas one of them hot, 
sticky fogs—one of them days that 
makes ye feel ’s ef the tea-kettle 
was biilin’ right under yer cheer. 
Me’n Joel was a-settin’ on the house 
aft, when out of that fog come some 
shapes that looked bigger’n bears. 
Joel let out a yell you could have 
heard clean over to Pooduck, an’ he 
went aloft quicker’n a monkey ever 
clim’ up a cocoanut tree. I was 
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some scairt myself, comin’ so sud- 
den like, so I jest rolled over back- 
wards an’ fell down the companion- 
way into the house, yankin’ the 
doors to after me as I dropped. 

“Well, I could hear ’em rantin’ 
‘round the deck, when Joel warn’t 
makin’ so much noise from where 
he set on the crosstrees that you 
couldn’t hear nothin’ else. An’ then 
all of a sudden, the racket jest quiet- 
ed down an’ ’twas as quiet as a flat 
ca’m. I poked my head out an’ there 
settin’ on the rail was a peaked look- 
in,’ freckle-faced little gal with three 
big dogs a-layin’ at her feet. 

“Joel sings out: “Take keer,’ he 
says, ‘it’s them Sibeerian blood- 
hounds.’ An’ Lordy, sir, ef ’twarn’t. 

“*They won’t hurt ye,’ says the 
little gal. ‘I was jest givin’ of ’em a 
little run when they jumped right 
on your boat. They’re real nice 
dogs, but they ain’t gettin’ much to 
eat these days. We're jest busted, 
ye know,’ she says, real confidin’ 
like. “The steamboat people say we 
can’t have the scenery an’ the band 
wagon onless we pay the freight an’ 
we ain’t got no money for. that.’ 

“Be you in the show?’ I asked. 

“*Ves,’ she says, ‘I play little 
Evy.’ 

“Well,” says I, ‘either ye ain't 
gettin’ victuals enough or goin’ up 
through them gates ajar every night 
is wearin’ on your health. An’,’ says 
I, ‘’twon’t do ye any harm, I guess, 
to get some good, wholesome food.’ 

“An’ with that I gets Joel down on 
deck an’ ’twarn’t long afore we 
had the little lady a-settin’ down to 
riz biscuits an’ fried ham with some 
good hot coffee to go with it. She 
told me how they’d been in hard 
luck. Bus’ness warn’t no way good, 
an’ they had to fix the play over so’s 
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little Evy could be Topsy an’ have 
time to get the black off afore the 
gates ajar bus’ness. Then the chap 
who handled the money skipped out 
with what cash there was an’ all in 
all the Uncle Tom show was in "bout 
as rough sailin’ as old Uncle Tom 
himself ever see. 

“D’ye ever notice how some 
women keeps cheerful no matter 
what happens? Well, that little 
woman didn’t complain none though 
I found out that she and her ma— 
her ma played Elizy—hadn’t seen 
any wages for eight weeks an’ there 
was a little brother an’ sister to be 
supported to home. When she got 
through her yarn an’ was praisin’ 
Joel Hanson’s fried ham an’ riz 
bread, I don’t mind tellin’ ye that I 
felt ’s ef some o’ the fog had gone 
into my eyes. An’ ’twas then that 
I had a great idee. "Tain’t often 
that an old barnacle like me gets a 
chance to do good to his fellow crea- 
turs, but it did seem ’s ef twas a 
dispensation o’ divine Providence 
that led them Sibeerian bloodhounds 
to chase Joel Hanson clean up to 
the cross-trees an’ so bring little 
Evy aboard the old Juno. 

““Ef I could get the steamboat 
people to trust ye so’s ye could get 
the show out o’ pawn, so to speak,’ 
I says, ‘would ye get your play folks 
to come aboard the Juno? Seein’s 
I'm bound to the east’ard I’d jest 
live’s not set ye ashore at Boothbay 
‘n’ ye could give the show there. An’ 
for matter o’ that, ’twouldn’t trouble 
me none,’ I says, ‘to hitch ye along’s 
fur as Rockland to save railroad 
fares.’ 

“"Twoud a-done ye good to see 
how that little gal chirked up. She 
swallered the last o’ that ham an’ 
then she threw her arms right ’round 
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my neck an’ kissed me. She warn’t 
the only play actor that kissed me 
on that trip, either, but the other 
come later. 

“Well, that afternoon, when the 
wind had canted ’round to south’ard 
an’ druv the fog away, the Juno set 
sail with the queerest cargo the old 
hooker ever carried. Joel Hanson 
was dodgin’ them Sibeerian blood- 
hounds; ye never could make Joel 
believe them dogs come from New 
York an’ never see Sibeery. The 
band chariot was on deck amidships 
an’ play actors was scattered ’round 
promisc’ous. We got to Boothbay 
all right an’ when it got ’round that 
a show had come to town in a coast- 
in’ schooner, all the folks turned out 
an’ we give the pieces to a crowd 
that filled the hall. I told ’em, seein’s 
bus’ness was so good, that we might 
jest’s well stay over another night. 

“Things did seem to go terrible 
hard with that crowd. *Twas ‘long 
towards noon the next day when 
little Evy—I always called her little 
Evy though that warn’t her real 
name—come aboard the Juno an’ 
jest put her head down on the cabin 
table an’ begun to cry. Seem’s her 
ma had took sick an’ couldn’t play. 
Little Evy said she didn’t see how 
they could give the piece without 
Elizy, an’ more’n that she was afraid 
that so much trouble would drive 
Uncle Tom to drink. He was some 
given that way when things was 
goin’ wrong. 

“Wel, I told her that I’d fix it; 
I jest put it on strong an’ told the 
little lady not to worry. I said the 
show’d come off on time, but, 
Lordy, I didn’t have much idee what 
I was goin’ to do. However, feelin’ 
the need of exercise I navigated up 
town an’ caught Uncle Tom before 
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he’d had more’n two or three, an’ I 
told him if he didn’t stop it an’ keep 
sober for the evenin’ performance 
I’d make his upper works look ’s ef 
a cyclone had struck ’em, an’ then 
I’d take him down on the old Juno 
an’ keel haul him. He was sober 
when the curtain went up, sober’s a 
jedge. 

“Well, the only thing I could 
think of was to see ef I couldn’t get 
some imitation actor to take the part 
of Elizy. Ye see most of them coast 
towns has clubs which gives plays, 
but when I come to mention it to 
‘em—Lordy, them town actors was 
so highty-tighty that they wouldn't 
associate with real play actor folk. 
I was expressin’ my mind pretty 
free about it in the barber shop, 
when the barber says that down to 
Squirrel Island, spendin’ the sum- 
mer, was a real actress, an’ he men- 
tioned a name which I calculate 
you'd recognize ef I spoke it, but 
bein’s I promised not to I ain't 
a-goin’ to. 

“T. went down to the landin’ 
plumb beat, when all of a sudden 
what that barber said come back to 
me an’ I says to myself: ‘Why not?’ 
So I jest took a catboat an’ sailed 
over to Squirrel Island. I found the 
lady a-settin’ on the piazzy of her 
cottage with a lot of them summer 
folks ’round her. I’m willin’ to say 
that my knees was kinder wabbly 
when I went up them porch steps, 
but I put my best foot for’ard an’ 
asked ef I might speak to her. She 
was a real lady ef there ever was 
one an’, say, I jest forgot to be 
scairt an’ spun my yarn, jest ’s ef 
me’n her had been there all alone. 
I told her how hard little Evy and 
her ma was workin’ to support them 
children to home, an’ when I got 
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through she says: ‘How much do 
you want me to give?’ 

““By Jings!’ says I, ‘little Evy an’ 
her ma ain’t no paupers. What I 
come down here to ask you to do, 
ma’am, was to act. They need 
somebody powerful bad to take the 
part of Elizy, an’ ef you're scairt 
‘bout it I don’t mind tellin’ ye that 
them real Sibeerian bloodhounds 
was bought in New York an’ ain't 
nowise dangerous.’ 

“One of them summer girls set 
up a larf at that, while I sot there 
on the edge of. my cheer twistin’ 
my cap in my hands an’ feelin’ like 
an old cod in a bowl full of golifish. 
The actress, she jest sot an’ looked 
at me for ‘bout a minute, an’ then 
she says: ‘Well, you’re a dear old 
bear,’ an’ with that she jumps right 
up an’ puts her arms right ’round my 
neck an’ gives me a kiss, an’ that 
was the second time I was kissed 
on that trip when I was in the show 
bus’ness. But Lordy, don’t ye ever 
tell that to Cap’n Jabez Pollock. I 
don’t want no scandals at my time 
o’ life. 

“She turned ’round to them snick- 
erin’ summer people an’ looked at 
"em in a way that made ’em solemn 
as a funeral, ‘I’m jest goin’ to do it, 
she says, ‘to oblige my dear old 
friend here.’ 

“That’s what she said but, of 
course, she put it that way jest be- 
eause they'd larfed at me. I jedged 
that the real reason was that what 
I'd told her *bout little Evy an’ her 
ma had teched her heart. She had 
a head on her, she had. She took 
right holt an’ sold a lot of tickets 
at five dollars apiece. She told them 
summer folks ’twas the only time 
they’d ever have a chance to see 
her as Elizy with them Sibeerian 
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bloodhounds a-chasin’ of her over 
the ice. 

“\Vell, say, I s’pose Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was never give any better’n 
‘twas that night down to Boothbay 
Harbor. Little Evy jest did her 
durndest, an’, of course, that great 
actress she put more feelin’ into the 
part of Elizy than I guess was ever 
put into it before. Even them real 
Sibeerian bloodhounds seemed to 
fee! that they was called on to act 
a little better’n usual. “Twas when 
she come to the gates ajar scene 
that little Evy did her best. That 
great actress was standin’ ’longside 
of me out to one side the stage, ’an 
I heard her say, soft-like, ‘Bless me, 
the child can act.’ An’ then she 
asked me all sorts of questions ’bout 
little Evy an’ her ma so’s I warn’t 
very much s’prised when ‘long "bout 
next November: I got a letter from 
little Evy tellin’ me as how the great 
actress was educatin’ her for the 
stage. 

“You seen her tonight an’ you 
know what she can do, but I tell ye, 





to my mind she ain’t never acted no 
better’n she used to when she was 
little Evy goin’ up through them 
gates ajar. When I’m ’round where 
she’s playin’, she always sends me 
tickets, an’ I slick up an’ goes, an’ 
summers she comes down onto the 
Maine coast when the playhouses is 
all closed up, an’ we sail ’round an’ 
tell stories of the time when Cap’n 
Hezekiah Randall was in the show 
bus’ness. I like to see her in her 
newfangled plays but, Lordy, it’s 
when we're jest driftin’ home ‘long 
towards sundown, with the wind 
flatted out nigh to a dead ca’m, that 
she reminds me of the peaked, frec- 
kle-faced little Evy that shipped on 
the Juno.” 

Cap’n Hezekiah’s pipe was burned 
out and he lit one of the despised 
cigars, and sat looking into the 
smoke wreaths. Then he arose and 
we went out onto the avenue, into 
the glare and the noise. The face 
of the young actress smiled at us 
from a photograph in a shop win- 
dow. I envied Cap’n Hezekiah. 





The Call of the Subtle 


By Laura SIMMONS 


T is always a joy to be assured 
that we are coming on intellectu- 
ally—gaining surely, if slowly, in 

mental acumen and vigor. But of 
late we have also had reason to ap- 
prehend that some of our burdens 
along these lines of intellectual 
stimulus were becoming greater 
than we could bear. 

For example, it was not so long 
ago that we found some excitement 
in looking forward to the fifth act— 
that thrilling love scene calculated, 
as George Ade would say, to “scorch 
the begonias.” But, alas, these prim- 
itive impulses of ours have become 


distinctly unfashionable—not to say 


positively indelicate. We are com- 
ing to the bitter realization that we 
must envelop ourselves in the nebu- 
lae of “subtility,” “suggestion” and 
“artistic repression” if we would ex- 
' perience any mental progression 
that is really worthy the name. 

Not only is our literature being 
given over to psycological “stunts” 
of more or less significance, but the 
up-to-date dramatist has caught the 
craze, and is all for mental anguish, 
and the temperamental throes of the 
“Over Soul” (see also the Ueber 
Mensch of Goethe and Nietszche) 
which he portrays with a glad in- 
souciance and confidence, which 
passeth all understanding. 

And whilst we, of course, grate- 
fully acknowledge an increased ro- 
bustness in our mental processes, we 
must confess that at times we are 
seized with secret yearnings to as- 


certain what is really going on right 
before our eyes—whether our ‘iero 
and heroine are becoming engage! or 
bitterly estranged. We would cheer- 
fully relinquish a little of the acded 
intellectual resources for the sake of 
knowing what is transpiring under 
all this aesthetic “restraint” and 
“subtle intensity.” If someone would 
only give us a hint—if the leading 
lady would only exclaim, according 
to the old sainted tradition of the 
drama: “Can it be that all is over 
between us? Reginald, think of 
our che-ild!” or things like that. But 
no—the intellectual‘ drama is sans 
everything in the way of plot, goose- 
flesh, and the good old melodramatic 
thrill. 

And the mournful and humiliat- 
ing fact is, that, away down deep 
within our provincial souls, some of 
us do love denouments. Ahd after 
becoming all harrowed up over the 
expected climateric love-scene, we 
hate to be put off with “artistic ex- 
pression,” and “psycological inten- 
sity.” 

We shall, of course, get hardened 
to the change in time. Indeed, at 
the present writing we feel ourselves 
prepared for anything that the mod- 
ern playwright (all in love, and in- 
spired by the tenderest altruism) 
shall have prepared for our ethical 
advancement. We fully expect at 
any moment to witness even our old 
friend, the beefy, gouty old lord of 
the manor come fuming onto the 
stage, and demand, in lieu of the 
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traditional roast ox and ale, etc.,:— 
“What ho, varlet! my cereal coffee, 
whole wheat-educators, and stewed 
prunes—and be damned quick about 
it!” 

Alas! could we love him still, em- 
bittered by such transmogrification? 
Nay—there would always be a dif- 
ference; things could never really 
be the same between us again! But 
ch—the perfection to our egos! And 
no doubt, judged by the latter-day 
conception of the truly aesthetic, our 
beloved old reprobate was quite im- 
possible—truly unfit for publication. 

All this is in no sense a complaint. 
Heaven forbid that we should pre- 
sume to criticise, “ex cathedra,” any- 
thing perpetrated in the sacred name 
of L’Arr-rr! In the language of the 
street gamin, “I a’int arguin’—I’m 
just tellin’ yer!” 


Finally the last straw has fallen, 
and from a quarter whence we least 


expected it. The modern photog- 
rapher, not to be outdone in “artis- 
try” has betaken himself to shad- 
owy, chiar’oscuro effects, beside 
which the honest likenesses of a de- 
cade ago appear garish, crude and 
melodramatic. One recent “tri- 
umph” in photography exhibits a 
“Mother and Babe,” which are only 
gloomily suggested in the dim re- 
ligious light. The Mother’s tresses 
almost entirely obscure her profile 
as she bends over a subtly “restrain- 
ed” Babe, “of whom one eye, and 
the tip of the nose are alone visible 
amongst its multitudinous wrap- 
pings. It would seem as though a 
more fitting title would have been 
‘ Any Mother to any Babe!’” 

And although we are no doubt in- 
spired to loftier intellectual achieve- 
ments, in merely trying to discover 
Who’s Who, we nevertheless decide 
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(covertly) that next time it will be 
just as well to bring along the mag- 
nifying glass, a real strong one too, 
which shall enable us to recognize 
not only our own friends and neigh- 
bors, but our babes and near rela- 
tions. Mr. Howells, in a very beau- 
tiful and very acute essay in “Liter- 
ature and Life,’ makes this mem- 
orable statement, which we recom- 
mend to the devotees of art for all 
time, and all the world over :—“Art, 
like law, is the perfection of reason 
and anything in the work of an 
artist which is not reasonable is not 
artistic.” 

In the last analysis, the truest re- 
lation of men to the world and to 
themselves is emotional rather than 
intellectual, and perhaps a certain 
appreciation—even a certain love— 
of the crude, the natural, the ele- 
mental—even the _ sensational, is 
wholesome and desirable, lest we be- 
come morbid and inert at the fur- 
ther swing of the pendulum. We 
must not become as Mr. James 
would say “disnatured.” 

What hope is there for a world of 
men and women whose hearts have 
ceased to thrill at the blessed, beau- 
tiful, primitive things—the glory of 
the sunsets and mountains—the rap- 
turous ecstasies of the thrush and 
the lark? 

But after all, the real enduring 
element of beauty in man’s nature is 
his inconsistency, and his inevitable 
dissatisfaction with the things that 
be—whatever they may be. And by 
that same token we may venture to 
hope for a different order of things 
in the near future. 

And whilst there will continue to 
be those pale students who burn the 
midnight oil in striving to inter- 
pret the abstruse passages of Robert 
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Browning—delving ever for new 
light upon what must remain baff- 
ling and apochryphal in the works 
of that great poet—does not the 
whole world respond in swift, pas- 
sionate sympathy, to those simple, 
triumphant, heart-stiring lines of 
Prospice, so full of dauntless human 
courage and deathless human love? 
Confronted by the “Arch-Fear,” 
how the fighter glories in his “one 
fight more—the best and last :— 


“One fight more—the best and last :— 


I would hate that Death bandaged my 


eyes—make me creep past— 

No, let me taste the whole of it—fare lik: 
my peers 

In a minute pay glad Life’s arrears 

Of pain, darkness and cold !—” 

And as he yearns across the dar! 
abyss to clasp again the beloved on 
unto his arms; 

Then a light—then thy breast— 


Oh thou soul of my soul! I shall clas; 
thee again 
And with God be the rest!” 





On the Beach Near Plymouth 


By Francis INGOLD WALKER 


Today the sea, a hoary minstrel, sings 
His mighty song, whose harmony is hurled 
As from ten thousand organ-pipes, and rings 
Along the deep foundations of the world. 


Listen, and you can hear the rattle and roar 
Of pebbles, ground as ’neath a monster’s feet 
3y waves that clamor on the foam-flecked shore 
And from the sands reluctantly retreat. 


And on the breeze there comes the salty breath 
Of booming billows out upon the decks 

Dim, shadowy mysterious realm, where Death, 
The aged Emp’ror reigns and never sleeps. 


Here is the solemn symphony of Life, 
With its eternal note of mystery 
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A soul’s dominion ever at vain strife 
With fretful barriers, and never free! 
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Emerson said that one’s originality de- 
pended on how much he knew of Plato, 
which if true, proves that mighty few now 
read and study Plato. (A Boston woman 


however has translated some of his best 
work in a most admirable and scholarly 


way, which is a star in the brilliant crown 
of New England women.) There seems to 
be little original work: now or ever. Mr. 
Frank B. Sanborn, who is well nigh omnis- 
cient in literary matters, told me how 
Shakespeare chummed well with Giordano 
Bruno, an eminent Italian philosopher, dur- 
ing his visit to England about 1582 and evi- 
dently was greatly assisted by him. Also 
that the fascinating and mysterious Sonnets 
were quite similar to some of Bruno’s own. 
Of course the plots of Shakespeare's plays 
were all known and had been used before 
he borrowed and’ made them immortal. 
Sidney Smith said he had but one illusion 
left and that was the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury! I am getting almost as skeptical. 
They have left us no heroes of reality or 
romance and the climax comes in a book 
called “The Martyrdom of Man” explain- 
ing that there is so much trouble and 
wrong in this world, because the Creator 
has been too fully occupied to look us up! 
While other writers go even farther, (I 
hope they will not “fare worse” for their 
irreverence,) and assert : here I refer you 
to two recent Philistines to see how com- 


peltely out of date is our most solemn, pre- 
cious faith in God and his Son. All our 
text books are now incorrect and bygones; 
more are appearing to keep in step with 
the amazing strides of scientists, explorers, 
and metaphysicians. 

But I did have one, just one illusion left. 
I did believe absolutely in the Rev. Charles 
Wolfe as the author of the poem, “The 
Burial of Sir John Moore.” He was an 
Irish clergyman and poet but wrote noth- 
ing that will live except this poem which 
is an almost literal translation, as Mr. 
Henry N. Hall tells us in the last Critic, 
from the French of Lally-Tollendal. One 
of my reference books says that the poem 
seems to have been written when Wolfe 
was still a student in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and it appeared in an Irish newspaper 
in 1817 with only his initials affixed: it 
was quoted from newspaper to newspaper; 
the initials were dropped and it was 
claimed by many persons. Wolfe’s Trinity 
friends came to the rescue and Archdeacon 
Russell wrote his memoir with “Remains,” 
dreadfully dull, but it went through at least 
eight editions, a curious testimony to the 
lasting popularity of the poem. It was 
greatly admired by Byron, and at one time 
ascribed to his Lordship. 

But D. M. Moir in Sketches of Poets 
says, “In the lottery of literature Charles 
Wolfe has been one of the few who have 
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drawn the prize of probable immortality 
from a casual gleam of inspiration thrown 
over a single poem of only a few stanzas; 
and these too, little more than a spirited 
version from the poem of another. The 
ode went directly to the heart of the nation 
and is likely to remain forever enshrined 
there.” We will not blame the talented 
young student, who was able to give such 
a “version”; he probably did not intend 
plagiarism. But is it not close? 
BuriaAL oF Sir JoHN Moore 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corpse to the rampart we hurried; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 

O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning; 

By the struggling moonbeams’ misty light 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 


ORIGINAL oF “Not A Drum was HEARD” 
Ni le son du tambour, ...ni la marche 
funébre. . . 
Ni le feu des soldats ... 
départ.— 
Mais du brave, a la hate, a travers les 
ténébres 
Mornes . . . nous portames le cadavre au 
rempart! 


ne marqua son 


De minuit c’était l'heure, et solitaire et 
sombre,— 
La lune a peine offrait un débile rayon; 
La lanterne luisait péniblement dans |’om- 
bre, 
Quand de la baionnette on creusa le 
gazon. 


D’inutile cercueil ni de drap funéraire 
Nous ne daignames point entourer le 
heros; 
Il gisait dans les plis du manteau militaire 
Comme un guerrier qui dort son heure 
de repos. 


Not at all like the stealing attempted by 
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the woman who accused Mr. William A'len 
Butler of picking up her manuscript of 
“Nothing to Wear,” when she dropped it 
without noticing her loss in a New York 
omnibus. There were several claimants for 
the poem “Betsey and I are Out,” of Carle- 
ton’s. And Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
obliged to fight a tedious and persiste 
man who was sure he wrote “Laugh nd 
the world laughs with you!” 

I am stopping to admire my “restraint” 
in not suggesting the advisability of scine 
of our young clergymen giving spirited ver- 
sions (owning their indebtedness), to the 
brilliant and strong minds of the English 
and French clergy of a century ago. And 
sometimes on a Sunday evening giving 
readings from the books on _ scientific 
themes which are now studied so earnestly 
at home by people who think and therefore 
grow; and allow questions and courteous 
discussion. Then the churches would again 
be well filled. 

It is a mistake to allow the merely new 
to crowd back the best literature of the 
past and I must speak once more of the 
opportunity offered by the E. P. Dutton 
Company, in their “Everyman’s Library.” 
“The true University in these days,” said 
Carlyle, “is a collection of books.” Now 
such a collection is possible for all. Ar- 
ranged in sections, as classical, philosophy 
and theology, poetry and drama, travel and 
topography, history, science, fiction, essays. 
Every thing that is worth while. Spend a 
dollar and read the dramas of Aeschylus 
and the plays of Euripides rather than the 
disagreeably frank and pessimistic efforts 
of Bernard Shaw; those who must live 
where it is difficult to get books new or old, 
will be especially grateful for this innova- 
tion. 

Thomas B .Mosher of Portland, Maine, 
is another maker of books who is a practi- 
cal philanthropist, giving us volumes which 
combine the most rare and_ precious 
thoughts of the ages with the most perfect 
presentation that exquisite taste can devise; 
the effect always quiet, but a bibliophile 
‘knows how much thought and expense it 
all cost. 

One reviewer says that “No more artistic 
books are issued from the press of any 
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publisher in this or any other country than 
those bearing the imprint of Thomas 
fosher.” He thoroughly understands the 
art of bookmaking in miniature and sends 
iorth the daintiest ideal editions: “A re- 
erint of poetry and prose for book lovers, 
hosen in part from scarce editions and 
ources not generally known.” 

I will give what he has preserved for us 

1 this edition: six prose poems by Oscar 
Wilde; one long prose poem, “The Sweet 
Miracle,” done into English from the Port- 
iguese of Eca de Qieroz, Portugal’s great- 
est prose writer of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century; and “Hand and Soul,” the 
nly tale that Rosetti ever completed. The 
binding is in Japan vellum with a special 
design in gold upon a ground work of 
green, and most reasonable in price. 

You only need to see or own one of 
these delightful books to become Mr. 
Mosher’s constant and devoted patron. I 
have worked, played and “browsed” as they 
say, in many a superb and immense private 
library, where the richly bound volumes, 
seldom disturbed, impressed and oppressed 


me, standing in formal rows like wealthy 
gentlemen in court dress and dowagers, 
self satisfied, in gowns of brocade, satin 


and velvet. It may be fancy, but every 
volume sent out from this Portland treas- 
ure-house is truly alive with the ‘special 
atmosphere of the writer, and Mr. Mosher’s 
intimate familiarity with the text and un- 
erring intuition as to its most fitting dress 
gives an added personality. 

Art and appreciation, combined; that’s 
it! 

Mr. Mosher is a New England pub- 
lisher and an honored member of our Au- 
thor’s Club of Boston; two other reasons 
for New England readers always keeping 
themselves supplied with his latest tri- 
umphs. , 

The Macmillan Company have sent me a 
life of Walter Pater, the English essayist, 
critic, student and literary curio, prepared 
by A. C. Benson for the English Men of 
Letters series. This biography deserves 
more time than I can now give; but will 
just indicate shis special ambitions and 
achievements. Benson says that “Pater 
really struck out a new line in English 
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prose, working on principles enunciated by 
Flaubert in a widely different region. The 
essence of his attempt was to produce prose 
that had never before been contemplated 
in English, full of color and melody, seri- 
ous, exquisite, ornate. He devoted equal 
pains to construction and ornamentation. 
His object was that every sentence should 
be weighted, charged with music, haunted 
with echoes; that it should charm and sug- 
gest, rather than convince or state. The 
triumph of his art is to be metrical with- 
out metre, rhythmical without monotony. 

“One of Pater’s happiest accomplish- 
ments was his power of bringing up in a 
few words a figure or scene, beautiful in 
itself and charged with a further and re- 
mote significance. Roman Catholicism he 
said, was like a table draped in fair linen, 
covered with lights and flowers and vessels 
of crystal and silver; while Puritanism was 
like the same table, after it had been 
cleared, serviceable enough, but without 
charm or grace.” 

I esteem Pater’s criticism and short es- 
says more than his one long six years’ 
painful effort on Marius the Epicurean. 
Mosher has reprinted nine of these essays 
from the “Guardian,” with a picture of the 
author, only four hundred copies on Van 
Gelder paper, and the type distributed. 

My favorite here is his talk about 
Amiel’s “Journal Intime,” translated by 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

Amiel always attracted and held me, 
though I sadly disapproved of his dreamy, 
dilatory temperament. I recall reading bits 
here and there from his Journal and the 
sunny, self forgetting diary of Longfellow, 
as a contrast to classes. Our poet of Cam- 
bridge, said little about his ambitions or his 
hopes in life but kept right on making his 
name famous and his home happy, bright- 
ening and blessing the lives of all so fortu- 
nate as to know him and winning the love 
and appreciation of the entire civilized 
world. His Psalm of Life alone has been 
printed in every language. While Amiel 
dreamed, dawdled, longed, set up high 
ideals (especially as to the woman he 
would at last make happy) and meantime 
indulged in useless, morbid introspection. 
and died, unwed, naught of consequence 
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accomplished, save these moonings over 
what he intended to do! 

And he could write so well! Enjoy his 
description of an effect of fog. “Fog has 
certainly a poetry of its own—a grace, a 
dreamy charm. It does for the daylight 
what a lamp does for us at night; it turns 
the mind toward meditation; it throws the 
soul back on itself. The sun, as it were, 
sheds us abroad in nature, scatters and dis- 
perses us—it is cordial, homely, charged 
with feeling. The poetry of the sun has 
something of the epic in it; that of fog and 
mist is elegiac and religious. Pantheism is 
the child of light; mist engenders faith in 
near protectors. When the great world is 
shut off from us, the house becomes itself 
a small universe.” You see? Beautiful, 
rare, true; but, and a big But; he was so 
distressingly fastidious and “hyper.” 

“We are nothing but thought.” “Action 
is but coarsened thought.” Better say gal- 
vanized thought; thought utilized. But that 
would be too coarse. “The ideal poisons 
for me all imperfect possession. I feel a 
terror of action. He quotes with approval 
from Goethe. “Yet always find myself 
frittering myself away on the infinitely lit- 
tle, and longing after what is unknown and 
distant.” 

“T have always avoided what attracted me, 
and turned my back upon the point where 
I secretly desired to be.” Bless me! Do 
open a window no matter if it is raining 
and the wind blows wild. I want oxygen 
and to get away from such ineffectual, lack- 
lustre, mental poodleism. I know Amiel 
was consumptive, but so was Lanier; so 
was Stevenson; so was Tom Hood. But 
he had genius and fascination and won- 
drous. power over words. 

Mosher has surprised me by showing 
how well Walt Whitman wrote in prose. 
Anne Montgomeries Traubel, wife of the 
poet’s latest biographer, has collected a 
little book of “Nature Thoughts” from his 
writings and they are refreshing. As he 
sits hot afternoons by the spring under the 
willows, he notices everything. “And how 
they all grow into me, day by day, every- 
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thing in keeping; the wind just palpable 
perfume, and the dapple of leaf-shadows, 
and all the natural medicinal, elemental 
moral influences of the spot.” Well, Whit- 
man took his big soul out doors and taught 
us much. He speaks of a curious feeling 
also spoken of by Pater; of feeling when 
alone in the forest, the presence of some- 
thing or somebody else. “Is it a lingering 
inherited remains of man’s primitive wari- 
ness, from the wild animals? or from his 
savage ancestry far back? It is not at all 
nervousness or fear. Seems as if 
thing unknown were possibly lurking in 
those bushes, or solitary places. Nay, it is 
quite certain there is some vital unseen 
presence.” 


some- 


“As now taught accepted and carried out 
are not the processes of culture rapidly 
creating a class of supercilious infidels, who 
believe in nothing. Shall man lose himself 
in countless masses of adjustments, and be 
so shaped with reference to this, that and 
the other, that the simply good and healthy, 
and brave parts of him are reduced and 
clipped away, like the bordering of box in a 
garden? You can cultivate corn and roses 
and orchards but who shall cultivate the 
mountain peaks, the ocean and the tum- 
bling gorgeousness of the clouds?” 

Like many another woman I have talked 
a good deal but have not said one-tenth of 
what I meant to say, and am almost at the 
end of my tether. I do not need to rec- 
commend Churchill’s last novel,a true New 
Hampshire story; it holds one’s interest 
straight through; can’t praise the counter- 
feit presentments of Jethro and Cynthy, 
mother or daughter. I would like to com- 
pare real pictures of these interesting folks 
with these unreal efforts. Do I have any 
hope that Colonel Churchill will be next 
Governor of the Granite State? Ah! my 
doubts balance my hopes. I cling with 
superstition to the fact that C., 
is his favorite and fortunate letter! It is 
in capitals in the title of each novel; he 
lives at Cornish and I wish he might pre- 
side at Concord. See? 


foolish 
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The National Society is yet on a vaca- 
tion. Many of the members are enjoying 
forests, mountains or seashore and farm, 
camp or hotel life, in “The States,” as 
foreigners call our Republic, and others 
have crossed the Atlantic to explore or re- 
visit the haunts of earlier generations. 

Clubs in general are closed for the 
summer, and it is generally conceded that 
this is the case with the National Society. 
So it.is as far as social functions are con- 
cerned; but fraternal interests are continu- 
ally growing, and this life of summer itin- 
erancy is especially conducive to these. 
Frequently the chairman of Colony Com- 
mittee receives letters from various mem- 
bers saying “Mrs. Blank of Blank is 
desirous of knowing more about the forma- 
tion of a Colony of the New England So- 
ciety.” The reply might be “Why not 
subscribe for the magazine? Then you 
can learn more than a letter can tell you,” 
but the Chairman in order to properly 
serve the cause, endeavors to meet the re- 
quirements by sending a letter in detail 
to each inquirer—and no one need feel her 
queries are ever other than a pleasure to 
the Chairman. It is always pleasing to 
serve a good cause conscientiously: and 
no better one can present itself than our 
New England fraternity with its reciprocal 
interests both social and philanthropic (as 
well as ancestral). 


The extension of the Society through 
the formation of more Colonies, is not the 
only fraternal work that is conspicuous 
during these restful summer months. Phil- 
anthropy tever takes a vacation. In the 
Parent Society the needy ones are cared 
for, some are sent to summer homes, and 
whatever comforts are necessary, are pro- 
vided. This is done through a committee 
formed of the President and ex-Presi- 
dents, into whose hands the Trust Fund 
is given, and from whom no report is re- 
quired. This ensures privacy for those 
who are so unfortunate as to need assist- 
ance in their declining years, or to help 
them to tide over misfortune through a 
loan. There is also open work of a meri- 
torious nature done through the Investi- 
gation and Relief Committee. 

Colony III, Montclair, sustains a district 
nurse, who finds duties waiting her early 
and late. Her ministrations are not con- 
fined to the needs of New England people, 
but to suffering humanity generally. 

The members of Colony X, San Fran- 
cisco, have taken up the work of daily 
visits to the camps of the poor, each mem- 
ber having a certain district or route. In 
many cases, they are located on their own 
grounds. But near or far, through the 
blistering heat, as well as on days of com- 
fort, these unselfish philanthropists carry 
on their work, ever thanking God that the 
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disaster to life and limb was not more 
sweeping. We who work earnestly one 
day each week of cool months, and reflect 
during the summer on our good qualities, 
will do well to consider what the work of 
our San Francisco sisters has been since 
that earthquake day of last April. There 
have been seven days to their weeks since 
then, and no summer vacations. The Col- 
ony members there mean to seek out all 
cases of need among the people of New 
England ancestry before the approach of 
cold weather, and will ask the assistance 
of the National Society in caring for them 
if necessary. Thus far, none have been 
found, showing not only the thrift of New 
England element in caring for themselves 
but their unfortunate pride in concealing 
their needs. 

One feature of philanthropy that should 
appeal to all, is the finding of suitable em- 
ployment for those desiring such. To force 
the wrong person into the wrong place, 
simply because he is poor and must have 
work, is far from praiseworthy; but to 
place the proper worker in the proper field 
is a matter of vast importance. Too often 
a life is but half lived because of the in- 
adaptability of the person for a position 
that was accepted on account of financial 
needs. Our New England women charac- 
terized as they are by keenness of percep- 
tion and kindness of heart can do no 
nobler work than help correct such mis- 
takes or at least prevent the recurrence 
of others. With the increase in living ex- 
penses comes the need of increased in- 
come to all skilled workers. New Eng- 
landers can always attain to skill in any 
art or vocation for which they are adapted, 
and they certainly should be helped to the 
best position they are capable of filling. 

Mrs. Theodore Frelinghuysen Seward, 
President of the National Society is yet 
hard at work in her spacious home at East 
Orange, N. J., planning interests for the 
coming year, arranging with her commit- 
tees (of the fifteen departments) and will 
be in readiness to meet, with her usual 
success, the great responsibilities that await 
her. 

Appreciative letters continue to arrive 
regarding the July issue of the NEw Enc- 
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LAND MAGAZINE. The colored copy of the 
banner, it is stated in many of these let- 
ters, is being done in passepartout for home 
adornment. 

Mrs. C. David White, President of Col- 
ony IV, Washington, D .C., was born in 
Worcester, Mass. Her maiden name was 
Mary Elizabeth Houghton. Her father, Jo- 
siah Perry Houghton, was a descendant of 
Ralph Houghton. 

The family have been fine, sturdy New 
England stock, who have helped much in 
making history, of whom no little history 
has been written. Ralph Houghton was the 
son of Sir Richard Houghton of Hough- 
ton Tower, Lancashire, England, who was 
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created a baronet by James I, upon the in- 
stitution of the order, May 22, 1611. 

Ralph, the younger son of a numerous 
family, was a Roundhead and fled to 
America on account of religious and politi- 
cal difficulties. He landed at Charlestown, 
Mass., and with nine others, founded the 
town of Lancaster, Mass., about 1647. 

From her mother’s side, Mrs. White is 
descended from the Waites of Ipswich, 
Mass. Thomas Waite who kept the old 
Province House in Boston was her great 
uncle. It is he to whom Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne frequently refers in his “Tales of the 
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Old Province House” in the collection of 
“Twice Told Tales.” 

Mr. White is a member of the New Eng- 
land Geological Survey. He is descended 
fromJohn White of Salem and Lancaster. 
Through early intermarriages between the 
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Whites and Houghtons, the couple are very 
distantly related. 

Mrs. White is the third President of Col- 
ony IV. She has entered the chair under 
most favorable circumstances, and a pros- 
perous and profitable year is assured. 
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Dr. R. H. Gregory of Adams County, 
Iowa, has hopes of the passage by his state 
legislature, next winter, of his bill for the 
killing of incurables, and hopelessly de- 
formed or idiotic infants. He provides that 
the patient, if of legal age, or the parent 
or guardian must ask for the death, the 
attending physician must concur, and two 
other reputable physicians and the coroner 
must also assent in form. Only when all 
agree can the patient be removed by an- 
aesthetics. This sounds very shocking, but 
it is stated that many eminent men in other 
than the medical profession approve the 
measure. It is certain that gibbering idiots 
and hideously deformed people ought to be 
kept out of sight, and there are cases where 
degenerates and moral perverts might well 
be put not only out of sight but out of ex- 
istence. It has cost Massachusetts not 2 
little to keep Jesse Pomeroy alive for about 
a quarter of a century, and he would take 
fiendish delight to-day in tearing a kitten 
limb from limb if he could get hold of it. 
What is the. use of “sentiment” in such a 
case ? 


as 

Modern public school methods were 
severely criticized at the recent national 
convention of medical men, at Boston. 
There seemed to be general approval of a 
declaration by Dr. Woods Hutchinson, of 
Redlands, California, who in a formal ad- 
dress said: “If we must take our choice of 
a playground without a schoolhouse or a 
schoolhouse without a playground let us by 
all means have the playground. Home 


study among school children should not be 
tolerated. The American boy is the best 
educated because he spends so much time 
at home, and the country boy is the best 
educated of all, because he lives where he 
can attend school only three months in the 
year.” The consensus of sentiment was 


- that at best the school should only be sup- 


plementary to home training. Dr. Leastes 
Connor, of Detroit, put it in a forcible if 
not elegant phrase. He said: “The at- 
tempt to make the public school a machine 
for turning out men and women is an in- 
fernal mistake.” The session also heartily 
approved the separation of the sexes in 
school, and male teachers for boys, ex- 
pressed by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Wor- 
cester. He said: “A boy of fourteen who 
is considered a perfect gentleman by a lady 
teacher will never amount to much.” 


* 
* * 


There is a bill pending in Congress, in- 
troduced by Hon. John J. Fitzgerald to 
make second class mail matter subject to a 
charge of one cent for every three ounces. 


The present rate is one cent per pound. The 
change would make the rate five and a 
third cents. The excuse is that the cheap 
rate on newspapers and periodicals inflicts 
a burden on the postal system and prevents 
its becoming self-supporting, in other words 
that the government is subsidizing the 
press to the extent of the present postal 
deficiency. The fallacy of this excuse has 
been repeatedly shown by speeches in Con- 
gress and in the press, but there is fear 
that unless the public makes itself heard 
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the bill will pass. It is clearly shown that 
if the government itself should pay the 
present rate for the tons of publications 
sent out by the various departments, and 
under the frank of Congressmen and other 
officials, there would be no deficiency. The 
free distribution of government literature 
is a public benefit, but it is unfair to ignore 
the expense of doing it in considering the 
expense of the postal department. The 
change in the law would benefit the rail- 
roads and express companies, who would 
compete at the proposed increased rate. 
a*s 

Over two hundred people injured and 
nearly half a million dollars worth of prop- 
erty destroyed are charged to the celebra- 
tion of the Fourth of July last year, by 
reputable collectors of statistics. The man- 
iféstation of public patriotism by the use 
of explosives is sensational and spectacular, 
but it is doubtful if it is of any practical 
value. Even without the loss of life and 
property the noise of the celebration is a 
nuisance that should be suppressed in the 


interests of invalids and nervous people. 
Aside from the cost of the celebration here 
mentioned the expense to those who make 
the noise has an important aggregate. With 
fifteen million families in the country it is 
a conservative estimate to allow five dol- 
lars per family for the public and private 


expenditure. This means seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars annually thrown away, aside 
from the contingent cost. Yankees are in- 
ventive. Will not some one invent a noise- 
less, harmless and costless fad, to take the 
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place of the present absurdity? Would 
that the shades of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln could be rehabilitated 
and give us counsel. 


History OF GREENFIELD. By Judge Thomp- 
son. 


New England towns are peculiarly rich 
in historical matter which yearly becomes 
ot greater and greater interest, and no 
town has more of picturesque value then 
Greenfield. Here and hereabouts seems to 
have been the great battle ground between 
the English settlers and the Indians who 
were loth to give up to the white mam the 
beautiful valley of the Connecticut. For 
nearly a century Greenfield was the jron- 
tier town of the region and the romance 
of its daily life is fascinating as well to 
one who reads for pleasure as to another 
who seeks for historic facts. Here was 
the hunting ground of the great Pocom- 
tuck nation and it was at the “Fishing 
Falls” that Captain William Turner gave 
the death-blow to King Philip’s career. 

Judge Thompson has told the story of 
the town in two volumes replete with his- 
toric interest and romance, volumes which 
appeal with special interest to all who love 
the true story of the struggles and tri- 
umphs of the forefathers in the early days 
of New England. The books will rank 
with the best work of Massachusetts’ local 
historians, for painstaking research and 
the vivid picture they give of municipal 
development. 

Greenfield has been called a model New 
England town and Judge Thompson has 
certainly written a model history of it. 
No New England town library should be 
without this history. 2 vol., cloth, 8 vo. 
$7.00; delivered $7.50; net price to trade, 
$6.00. F. M. Thompson, Town Agent, 
Greenfield, Mass. 





A\ Many-Sided Son of New Hampshire 


By M. M. Marcy 


n the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
n. Frank West Rollins plays so useful 
active a part in civic affairs and has 
n so generous a measure of public es- 
m that it is customary to speak of him 
i Bostonian. The great banking house 
E. H. Rollins & Sons, to whose direc- 
1 he devotes much 
his time, is dis- 
ctly a Boston insti- 
ition, but Mr. Rol 
ins is to-day as duti- 
and ardent a son 


of New Hampshire as 


when he was Gov- 
ernor of the Granite 
State. 

[t is difficult to clas- 
sify the distinction 
which Frank W. Rol- 
lins has attained. He 
is a many-sided man. 
Having filled various 
public offices in New 
Hampshire and dis- 
played notable ability, 
he was rewarded with 
the Governorship be- 
fore he had _ reached 
his fortieth year. It 
is on the horoscope 
that, following the ca- 
reer of his father, he 
will some day repre- 
sent New Hampshire 
in the United States 
Senate. As a financier, Mr. Rollins is 
known and respected throughout the coun- 
try. As an author his name is familiar to 
many readers who find in “The Ring in 
the Cliff,’ “The Twin Hussars,” “Break- 
o’-Day Tales” and “The Lady of the Vio- 
lets,’ refreshing stories told in a style of 
crystallized lucidity. 


HON, FRANK W. ROLLINS 


{ Photo by Kimball, Concord } 


Frank W. Rollins was born February 
2', 1860, at Concord, New Hampshire, where 
1881 he 
was graduated from the Massachusetts In- 
situte of Technology. A year later he was 
married to Miss Katherine W. Pecker. He 
served several terms as a member of the 

New Hampshire Sen- 
finally reaching 
the presidency of that 
body. He Gov- 
ernor from January 1, 
1899 to January 1, 
1901. Early in_ his 
term he suggested set- 
ting apart a week in 
August to be observed 
as “Old-Home Week” 
and inviting home the 
absent sons and daugh- 
ters of the state. Year- 
ly since then the cus- 
tom has been observed 
with increasing enthu- 
siasm. 

An intense love for 
the state of his birth, 
the state which has so 
signally honored Sen- 
ator Rollins the father 
and Governor Rollins 
the son, dominates 
every effort of Mr. 
Rollins to advance the 
interests of New 
Hampshire men and 
women. “Find your life work in New 
Hampshire” he admonishes those who seek 
his counsel, but when they settle else- 
where he urges them to retain and foster 
the “Old Home” sentiments. These views 
have found direct expression in the estab- 
lishment of the New Hampshire Exchange 
Club of Boston. 


ae received his early tuition. In 


ate, 


was 








Railroad Consolidation and the Public 
Weal in New England 


By j. D. P. 


The reader who gleans his understanding 
of current questions from the ochre-beds 
of journalism thinks he has a general idea 
that Congress, spurred thereto by the Presi- 
dent, has convicted the railroads of piracy 
and brigandage and applied a punitive rem- 
edy through the enactment of a rate bill. 
Many superficial thinkers are under the im- 
pression, also, that where weaker lines have 
been merged with stronger ones into a single 
system such consolidations have been ef- 
fected for the sole purpose of lessening 
public convenience and depleting the public 
purse. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. 

Without treating the subject save from 
a New England view point, it is interesting 
to note the growth of railroads and the 
manner and measure of their contributions 
to New England prosperity. In the early 
days the utility of the locomotive and the 
iron road bed was a question of debatable 
practicality. The stage coach was good 
enough, it was said, and could not, in the 
nature of things, be supplanted by steam 
and sheet-iron. Besides, around the coach 
clung unnumbered sentiments which robbed 
the fathers of their prescience and closed 
their eyes to the possibilities of more mod- 
ern transportation. 

After a decade or two prejudice was 
vanquished and progress welcomed. While 
the growth of the steam railroad has not 
of late been as rapid in New England as in 
some other parts of the country, it has kept 
in step with the needs of the times. Taken 
as.a whole, the properties are on a fairly 
good paying basis. The weaker lines have 
been strengthened through consolidation 
with the stronger, and while there has been 
more or less opposition to these mergers, 
results have justified the association and 
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the public has reaped incalculable benefit 
therefrom. 

Massachusetts, perhaps, did more in the 
earlier days to assist in the building of 
railroads within her own territorial limits, 
than any other state in the Union, and 
while she profited little, from a revenue 
standpoint, in lending her credit to these 
enterprises, they have been instrumental 


in sustaining her commercial prestige, while 
New England 


benefitting other of the 
states. 

Of the three railway systems in New 
England, the history of the Boston and 
Maine affords a striking refutation of the 
idea that consolidation has been intended 
for or resulted in disadvantage to the pub- 
lic. Not so very long ago this vast system 
was a mere spur track of seven miles. To- 
day it operates and controls over 3400 miles 
of through route trackage. 

But a few years ago there were scores of 
weak companies, maintaining separate and 
costly organizations, with fixed charges and 
operating expenses absorbing undue pro- 
portions of their revenues. Many of these 
roads were doing practically a local busi- 
ness, the service of which was uncertain 
and irregular, and in most cases they were 
without through connections. 

If the enquiring reader will consult 2 
map of the Boston and Maine system and 
scan the black mark representing the mile- 
age of this system, he will follow it up, 
through the green hills and valleys of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, on through the 
beautiful wooded lands of lower Canada, 
then back again among the famous lake 
regions and hunting grounds of Maine, 
down along the island dotted coast of 
Maine to Portland and then along the his- 
toric North Shore back again to Boston 
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Here starting anew other lines stretch- 
ing over the central and southern 
part of Massachusetts, winding in and out 
of the beautiful Berkshires and through the 
Connecticut valley will lead him at length 
over the wide expanse of the Hudson to the 
western terminals of the system. Gradually 
this vast net work may be traced thread 
by thread from its inception down to its 
present condition. Grouped into traffic 
avenues six outlines are more prominent 
than the rest. These are the Boston & 


Lowell: Eastern; Boston & Maine; the 
Connecticut River; the Worcester, Nashua 
and Rochester; the Boston, Concord & 
Montreal; the Fitchburg and the Maine 
Central—each of which has branches shoot- 
ing out from the main stem at many differ- 
ent points. The interests of these are in a 
measure interdependent, but they are all 
governed by a single management. 

The Boston & Lowell Railroad deserves 
special mention because of the interesting 
fact that it was the first of all the numer- 
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ous lines of which the Boston & Maine Sys- 
tem is now made up, to be completed and 
put into profitable and useful operation 
over the twenty-six miles separating the 
newly born but thriving manufacturing city 
of Lowell from Boston, which was then, as 
now, the gateway in and out of which 
passed the greater portion of New Eng- 
land’s domestic and foreign commerce. This 
road, chartered in 1830, when there was 
but one steam railroad—the little twelve- 
mile road between Stockton and Darling- 
ton in the north of England—in operation 
anywhere in the world, was completed and 
opened June 26, 1835. In that year the Bos- 
ton & Maine “ailroad Company commenced 
to construci .> first mileage from a junc- 
tion with the Boston & Lowell at Wilming- 
ton, to Andover, a distance of about seven 
miles, and this line was opened in the fol- 
lowing year. In 1838 the Eastern Railroad 
was opened from East Boston to Salem. 

In the next decade, that of 1840 to 50, 
the Boston & Lowell added 22 miles, the 
Boston & Maine 66 miles, the Eastern of 
Massachusetts 30 miles and the Eastern of 
New Hampshire, a separate corporation 
with the same officers, 16 miles. During 
this period the Portland, Saco & Ports- 
mouth was organized and built 50 miles 
from Portland to Portsmouth via North 
Berwick, to meet the Boston & Maine at 
the latter place and the Eastern’at Ports- 
mouth. _While these two lines weré=com- 
petitors the’ strongest rivalry existed until 
the Eastern was absorbed by the Boston & 
Maine. : 

This period may be, taken as the begin- 
ning of the development of the present 
Baston & Maine system. From a line 
scarcely seven miles in length it has grown 
to serve a very large section, to transport 
annually 44 million passengers and 22 million 
tons of freight, earns more than $39,000,000 
a year, owns over 18,000 freight cars and 
1600 passenger cars, has more than 
25 thousand persons on its pay rolls 
and operates in five states and 
one Canadian province. In addition 
the Boston & Maine, through ownership of 
the majority of the capital stock, also con- 
trols the Maine Central railroad, though 
that is separately operated. 


The Boston & Maine system is now made 
up of what were originally about 120 dif- 
ferent lines. The railroad idea, or the 
necessity for improved methods of trans- 
portation became insistent about 1825. The 
legislature of Massachusetts in 1828 inade 
a survey for a lroad from Boston to Al)any, 

Prior to the invention of the stean boat, 
Massachusetts had been the port of entry 
for foreign trade that had passed all 
through New York state and as far west as 
there were settlers. Stage lines and wagon 
trains, traversed the hills from Salen: and 
3oston and distributed the traffic.  \fter 
Fulton’s invention, however, Massachusetts 
soon learned that steamboats were cirry- 
ing freight up the Hudson river and that 
it was no longer coming into Boston and 
Salem. It became necessary to cevise 
means to counteract this condition. 

The question before the Massachusetts 
legislature was whether a railway could be 
built from Boston to Albany, which would 
bring the business to Boston and Salem 
and distribute it by rail. Some very inter- 
esting suggestions were made. It was 
thought that a horse railroad would solve 
the problem. It was to be built of two 
walls filled in with gravel. The rails were 
to be laid on top of those walls and among 
the many suggestions which gave birth to 
learned debate was one that when the car 
was going downhill the horse that had 
drawn it uphill should be placed on the 
rear platform and there permitted to put 
in his time eating luncheon. 

When the legislators of that day began 
to charter railroads there was no legisla- 
tive fabric upon which to predicate a be- 
ginning; nothing was deemed applicable 
except statutes relating to canals and turn- 
pikes. In Massachusetts was the Middle- 
sex Canal—the first in this country—be- 
tween Boston and Lowell and the acts re- 
lating to this utility were practically the 
basis of corporate legislation within the 
state. There was no way, however, in 
which state lines could be crossed, for 
there could be no jurisdiction beyond state 
borders. Therefore each state chartered 
to its own confines, although it was the in- 
tention from the outstart to build one con- 
tinuous lire for operation as a whole. 
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One of the first of these lines—chartered 
as the Eastern Railroad—ran from Boston 
to Salisbury, at the state line of New 
Hampshire. Then in New Hampshire the 
Eastern Railroad of New Hampshire was 
chariered, to cross New Hampshire to 
Portsmouth, there to connect with the 
Portland, Saco and Portsmouth, with Port- 
land as the terminal. Charters were pro- 
cured, necessarily, in three stites. Next 
the [soston and Lowell was chartered for 
operation between those points, ard the 
Nashua and Lowell, 14 miles to Nashua. 
This was chartered in Massachusetts up 
to the state line of Massachusetts and in 
New Hampshire from the state line and so 
on all through. 

Less than seventy years have elapsed 
since that formative period, yet it is a 
far cry from that doy to this in view of the 
results accomplished. Today the Boston 
and Maine supplies the transportetion fa- 
cilities for the traffic of practically 
the whole of the northern half of 
New England east of the Connecticut river 
and upon the line leading from Springfield 
to Boston, all the eastern country as far 
as the boundary of the nation and north as 
far as that boundary. It follows that any 
man with'n the boundary described who has 


produce, stock or manufactured products 
for which he desires to find outside 


markets, near or distant, must arrange 
with the Boston and Maine for the trans- 
portation of his goods. This he is en- 
abled to do, even though his freight be 
consigned to the extreme north, south, or 
west, or to foreign points, as easily as he 
can purchase a commodity from the neigh- 
boring grocer. Through rates are given that 
enable him to place his goods in distant 
markets and to compete with mannfactur- 
ers or dealers in remote centres. It seems 
unnecessary to state that such facilities 
were not enjoyed, and in the nature of 
things, could rot have been obtained when 
the small constituent lines retained their 
integral organization. Consolidation of the 
various roads into the great Boston and 
Maine system has proved a boon of in- 
calculable value to the manufacturers of 
New England. 

It is most interesting to note in this con- 
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nection that in the nineteen years which 
have elapsed since the creation by Con- 
gress of the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission no complaint has ever been tried 
by that body of any rate or regulation in- 
stituted by the Boston and Maine in con- 
nection with its traffic. 

For over a dozen years Mr. Lucius Tut- 
tle has been President of the Boston and 
Maine. At a hearing before the Inter-State 
United 
States Senate, some months ago, he treated 
of competition in this cogent paragraph. 


Commerce Commission of the 


“The most serious and troublesome com- 
petition the railway manager has to deal 
with, is not competition between indivi- 
duals or between towns; it is territorial. 
It is the business of the traffic manager 
and of the operating manager, in making 
arrangements for transportgtion, to see 
that to the fullest extent possible within 
their power the customers of that railroad 
within its territory, shall be able to reach 
the markets of the world at the lowest 
possible rates, or at such rates as will put 
them into competiion in the markets of 
the world with the manufacturers produc- 
ing like goods in widely different sections 
perhaps thousands of miles away ” 

A great deal of misapprehension exists 
in regard to the matter of profit and loss 
in railroad operation. For example, if it 
be found that the average cost of operating 
a railway requires the production of an 
average rate received of 9 mills per ton 
per mile, the 9 mills is the base line and 
every pound of freight carried at rates be- 
low that base line of 9 mills per ton per 
mile is carried at a proportionate loss. 
Likewise every pound of freight carried 
at a rate above 9 mills per ton is carried 
at a proportionate profit. This does not 
mean, necessarily, that rates above 9 mills 
per ton are unreasonable, nor that rates be- 
low 9 mills per ton per mile are reasonable. 
At the hearirg mentioned Mr. Tuttle cited 
an example in this language: 

“A contest came up between the railways 
terminating on the Gulf and those on the 
Atlantic seaboard for the transportation of 
corn. The railroad I represent has carried 
thousands of carloads of corn over its rails 
to the Atlantic seaboard at less than 2 
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mills per ton per mile, much below the cost 
of operation. If we could have had any 
choice in the matter we should have said 
we do not want that freight; let somebody 
else have it. But we were faced with this 
difficulty: If we said to our connections, 
‘We don’t want any corn below 5 mills per 
ton per mile; you may take it yourself or 
give it to some other connection that wants 
it, when the corn rate came to be profitable 
at 5 or 6 mills per ton per mile that con- 
nection would say to us, ‘You gentlemen 
did not want to carry this corn when it 
was unprofitable, and now we do not care 
to give it to you when it is profitable.’ In 
other words, the railroad has to stay in 
the business whether it is profitable or un- 
profitable, and even though its whole busi- 
ness becomes unprofitable. But it is the 


duty of the traffic manager who makes 
these rates to see that in meeting these 
real necessities and in granting these ex- 
traordinarily low rates he does not put his 
general average of rates so low as to make 
the whole business of the year unprofit- 


able. It may be said that while you are 
losing on one class ‘of business you are re- 
couping on the other business. Not at all. 
The rates for other business are not in- 
creased because of this low rate. They 
of themselves are. reasonable. Whether the 
railroad carried this corn at 2 mills or 5 
mills per ton per mile makes no difference 
to the other shipper who pays a reasonable 
rate at 9 mills per ton per mile or above, 
and he does not suffer. 

“Suppose the railroad were to go abso- 
lutely out of the corn business in order to 
avoid suffering this loss; it would make 
no difference to the other shippers, but it 
would make this difference to the railroad 
itself and to the territory through which it 
runs: It has a seaport to maintain. The rail- 
roads of New York have the obligation to 
maintain the seaport of New York and 
the collateral business that goes through 
to what is beyond. I never knew a seaport 
to be of any consequence of itself. It is 
only prosperous and filled with people and 
with energy and with enterprise and busi- 
ness because it is a gateway through which 
trade passes and through which trade 
comes from widely separated distances be- 
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yond. What would Chicago be if it were 
dependent solely upon its own business? 
What would St. Louis be? What would St. 
Paul be? They are simply gateways, and 
if through the maladministration of the 
railways they prevent the traffic from pass- 
ing through and centering in those cities 
they destroy their prosperity. 

“So we are obliged to meet these ques- 
tions also from that point of view. Steam- 
ers come in for trans-Atlantic traffic. 
of the of trans-Atlantic traf- 
fic is stiffening cargo for the hold. They 
must have corn, oats, barley, or wheat, or 
something of that kind, otherwise they 
must pump in water or take in sand or 
stone or other ballast. If they can not get 
that stiffening cargo, they must necessarily 
increase their rates for the other cargo— 
the prepared meats, the commodities, ma- 
chinery, and all such things. You must 
begin to load a ship at the bottom, and you 
must put something profitable there. If 
you do not, and if the railroads by reason 
of these rates being abnormally low, say 
‘We can’t afford it,’ they will cease to come 
to that port.” 

It is not difficult to understand from the 
foregoing facts that any railroad, in the 
nature of things, must study the best in- 
terests of the industries and the people 
within its territory. The New England 
states owe their phenomenal prosperity and 
population to manufacturing almost ex- 
clusively. Manufacturing enterprises owe 
their growth and productivity and their 
birth, in a majority of instances, to the 
railroads which have provided markets and 
rendered competition practical. And, to 
particularize, the Boston and Maine is a 
system whose history is notably free from 
the taint of financial manipulation. Its in- 
terests have been identical with those of 
the people. The consolidation of its various 
lines, from time to time, have resulted in 
naught but direct benefit to the shippers of 
the eastern states. Had its past policy been 
that of spoliation and greed, the failure of 
the road would not have been the least of 
the resultant evils. Enforced stagnation 
and territorial isolation would have ensued, 
if not the practical depopulation of New 
England. 
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Remarkable Successes of J. A. Coram 


By C. HowarpD STock 


Photo Copyrighted by Marceau, Boston 


JOSEPH A. 


The ability to recognize an opportunity 
and improve it; the power to overcome 
obstacles when they seem insurmountable 
and the clear-cut forging of one’s career 
from the lowest to the highest round of the 
ladder—these are the elements that in this 
strenuous age make the standard of suc- 
cess. The man who “does things” is count- 
ed the “captain of industry” and wins the 
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admiration of his fellows. The successful 
man no longer points to the record of his 
father, unless he has made a record for 
himself. In every sphere of activity the 
world has only commendation for the man 
who “gets there.” 

Among Boston’s numerous _ successful 
men measured by these standards, is 
Joseph A. Coram, who has come to be rec- 
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ognized by men who themselves have won 
laurels, as a man of exceptional ability in 
financial, mining and business circles, ana 
Mr. Coram has gained this distinction pre- 
eminently by his own unaided effort and 
against great odds. His possession of the 
trait commonly termed “‘stick-to-it-ive-ness” 
has been largely responsible for his splen- 
did success. He has so generally com- 
manded the respect of men who are to-day 
shaping affairs in financial and business cir- 
cles that his career affords an excellent 
illustration of what rightly directed energy, 
coupled with brains, may accomplish. 

Mr. Coram’s old homestead is in Lowell, 
but his city residence—a delightful place— 
is located in Brookline. His large business 
interests, however, so completely absorb 
his time and attention that he finds little 
opportunity to enjoy the benefits of home 
life, although the surroundings are in every 
way of a charming character. His busi- 
ness headquarters are on State street in 
Boston, and these offices are really the cen- 
tre of many lucrative enterprises located in 
different sections of the country. His chief 
“hobby,” if a business enthusiasm can 
properly be called a “hobby,” for years has 
been mining, and particularly copper min- 
ing. His early education was along prac- 
tical lines and he improved his opportuni- 
ties as a young man. Early in life he 
showed a marked interest in mining mat- 
ters and he devoted several years of his 
life to the introduction of a labor and 
money saving device for the purification of 
ores, much of this time being spent in the 
Western country, where he was able thor- 
oughly to familiarize h'mself with mining 
conditions. He visited Europe at this time 
and was successful in interesting prominent 
European capitalists in this invention. 
Prior to this, Mr. Coram had been engaged 
on an extensive scale in the lumber busi- 
ness and in connection therewith he spent 
a number of years in Canada and Maine. 
He likewise, in his early life, gave some 
attention to the insurance business and for 
a number of years was located at Minne- 
apolis, where he was a successful operator 
in real estate. 

Mr. Coram’s leaning to the mining in- 
dustry, however, ultimately induced him to 
devote his whole attention to that particu- 


lar line of work and the results he has 
sirce accomplished testify in the most em- 
phatic manner to his ability in that dircec- 
tion. Although not claiming, in a technical 
sense, to be a mining expert, his practical 
knowledge of mines, ore, smelters, and «1h 
else that pertains to this great industry h.s 
placed him’ far in the front ranks of tie 
best mining experts in the country. file 
has devoted much time to the personal e:- 
amination of mining claims in various sec- 
tions of the country and in Mexico, aid 
his judgment has proved well nigh fauit- 
less. One of his greatest successes in this 
line was the launching of the Binghan 
Copper and Gold Mining Company, since 
reorganized as the Bingham Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company. The stock 
of this corporation is held by some of the 
best known men in the country, including 
F. Augustus Heinze. The properties com- 
prise the richest in the famous Bingham, 
Utah, district, and the stock of the com- 
pany, which was originally floated at $5 
per share, is now selling at above $30 per 
share. 

Another of his distinctive achievements 
was the flotation, something like two years 
ago, of the Mexico Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company. This is chiefly a 
silver proposition and when it was first 
brought out Boston people looked askance. 
Local capitalists have so frequently been 
deluded it past years by silver mines that 
it took no nae amount of effort and tact 
to persuadgthem that this property could 
and would ‘6g -made a profitable producer 
The stock of %he corporation was floated 
at $3 per sharé%and at present is in excel- 
lent demand at around $12 per share. The 
company, in the two years that it has been 
under the direction of Mr. Coram and his 
assocjates, has done 13,000 feet of under- 
ground work, constructed an enormous 
modern mill, provided itself with all the 
up-to-date equipment that is required for a 
live mining property and, besides paying 
for all these improvements, it has, accumu- 
lated something like $500,000 in surplus and 
within the past month has paid its initial 
dividend. These dividends are to be con- 
tinued regularly in the future. Their pay- 
ment will certainly count as the best pos- 
sible answer to the long held theory that 
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silver mines brought to Boston must of 
necessity be valueless. 

Greatest of all the projects that Mr. 
Coram has successfully worked upon in the 
past, is his latest venture 
Davis-Daly Estates Copper Company. 
This corporation is the fruit of several 
years of earnest thought and effort. It 
represents the gathering together of a large 
number of the richest mining claims in the 
very heart of the great city of Butte, 
Mont., under difficulties that would daunt 
the ordinary man. The properties in ques- 
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Mr. 
Coram, however, undertook the enormous 
task of unraveling the tangle without the 
least wavering, and was able, after years 
of close application and careful manage- 
ment, to put the properties into shape for 
an amalgamation and incorporation which 
would permit of the development of their 
In this effort he had the 
céoperation of some of the most eminent 
Butte, including F. Augustus 
Heinze, George Wesley Davis, of the Davis 
estate, and Henry Mueller. At the New 
York end, in connection with the financial 
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part of the proposition, S. S. Rosenstamm, 
formerly selling agent of the big amalga- 
mated interests, and now in charge of Mr. 
Coram’s New York office, was of material 
assistance. In Boston Mr. Coram gath- 
ered about him men of capital and influ- 
ence in financial circles, in accomplishing 
the work in hand, an undertaking that few 
men could have carried to a happy conclu- 
sion. The result of all this labor was the 
recent incorporation of this company with 
a capital of $10,050,000, divided into 670,000 
shares of stock of a par value of $15. The 
popular favor with which the proposition 
was received can readily be understood, 
when it is stated that the underwriting of 
the issue was several times oversubscribed 
and that Mr. Coram and his associates 
were absolutely forced to scale the allot- 
ments of some of their closest friends. 
This new company, whose stock is alréady 
in active request, both in New York and 
Boston, starts out with $2,000,000 of cash 
in its treasury, with the ownership of 400 
acres of rich mineral land with valuable 
‘contracts with Senator Clark for the open- 
ing up of certain of its claims on his prop- 
erties; with one of the best mining men of 
the country in charge of operation— Cap- 
tain C. H. Palmer—with contracts for the 
necessary machinery equipment already 
placed and with actual operation already 
under way. This is a record for sixty days 
of work since the company was launched 
that is without parallel in the history of 
the mining industry of the country and it 
is one that is due almost wholly to the 
aggressiveness of its chief executive, Mr. 
Coram. Probably no other man in the 
‘country could have gathered together the 
valuable properties held by these several 
‘great estates in the way that Mr. Coram 
‘has done it, and his success has already 
attracted attention, not only in this coun- 
try, but among a large circle of foreign 
friends. 

J. A. Coram is a man about fifty-five 
years of age and with ripe experience in 
almost every phase of business life. He 
jis democratic in his manner and rather 
retiring in disposition, yet, back and under- 
neath the calm demeanor, there lies a 
power of energy beyond appreciation on a 
cursory glance. The sharp eye, and the 


readiness with which he grasps details and 
reaches decisions afford an indication, how- 
ever, to one who meets him, of a character 
beyond the ordinary. Mr. Coram possesses 
the rare ability to gather about him as |ieu- 
tenants men who are well trained for 
working out the details of his comprelien- 
sive plans. Few business offices in Boston 
are better furnished with men and ecuip- 
ment for the handling of large affairs than 
is the suite which Mr. Coram has arrarged 
for himself on State street. 

Like his famous ancestor, Sir Thornas, 
Mr. Coram has a philanthropic tendeucy, 
which makes itself frequently felt in 
quiet and unostentatious manner. A mas 
sive granite library on the grounds 
Bates College stands as one of the m 
testimonials to his desire to advance edu- 
cational interests and to assist, so far as is 
possible, in the upbuilding of his fellow- 
men. Many a helpful word and substan- 
tial gift has come from him without other 
than the beneficiary and himself being 
aware of the fact. Mr. Coram possesses, 
to an exceptional degree, the splendid trait 
of being a good listener. He can measure 
men quickly and accurately. His judg- 
ment is unerring and once he has resolved, 
the action speedily follows. He has a way 
of handling his business affairs by which 
he accomplishes much in a little time and 
that, too, without seeming to move at “high 
pressure.” He is a good liver—an epi- 
curean in his tastes—and enjoys a good 
dinner to the full. With all his enormous 
responsibilities, he finds time for abundant 
exercise and with his son, Chester D. 
Coram, who is closely associated with him 
in all his business affairs, he has of late 
become quite an automobile “faddist.” 
Both he and his son are the owners of two 
of the best machines on the road and noth- 
ing delights them more than to do a bit of 
speeding after the turmoil of the day’s 
business is ended. Mr. Coram is a great 
traveller, having, in connection with his 
large mining interests, repeatedly crossing 
the continent and having likewise visited 
Europe on several occasions. He is a close 
observer, and as a conversationalist, is most 
interesting. He is a great admirer of Mr. 
Heinze, the copper magnate who bears the 
distinction of being the only man in the 
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world who had the “nerve” to stand up 
against the great Amalgamated interests 
and who, finally, in the face of phenomenal 
odds, actually made them “cry for quarter.” 
Mr. Heinze, on his part, holds Mr. Coram 
and his ability in the highest respect and 
only recently attested this fact by a tactful 
after-dinner speech at a banquet at the 
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Somerset Hotel, given by Mr. Coram for 
the purpose of making Mr. Heinze ac- 
quainted with the prominent Boston finan- 
ciers. Mr. Coram’s relations with men who 
are leaders in the great copper mining in- 
dustry of the world clearly attest the recog- 
nition of an ability in the man much be- 
yond the ordinary. 
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NUMBER SEVEN 


Impress of the Eskay Food on the American Race 


By HerBert CHURCHILL 


For time beyond record the nations have 
marvelled at the superiority of the Ameri- 
can race in frame and tissue, in vigor and 
virility. No _ other 
race has shown the 
same endurance in war 
or under heavy strain, 
the same vitality in 
business, the same con- 
tinuance of virility in 
the more exacting pro- 
fessions. Our soldiers 
,are the best fighters; 
our statesmen live 
longest and _ achieve 
most; our factory 
workers do twenty per 
cent more than others; 
‘our women in every feminine avocation 
accomplish more and live longer than those 
of other races. 

The age limit for active service in this 
country is ten years longer than else- 
where. The number of persons who reach 
a hundred years of age is thirty per cent. 
greater in North America, or to be more 
precise in the United States, than in any 
other part of the world. In all that makes 
for strength of body and mind, for achieve- 
ment in the higher walks or elements of 
life, the American man and woman stand 
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out conspicuously as a class. 

Why is this? To what special cause 
are we to attribute this superiority? It 
can be accounted for in just one way— 
food. It is the food we eat that makes 
the race—wholesome, nourishing food that 
builds the frame and tissue, that makes 
pure blood and plenty of it, that stimu- 
lates development of the brain and bodily 
functions. The making of men and women 
begins in the cradle. Not all Americans 
are strong and healthy—a good many are 
puny and sickly in infancy and wither 
early in life because they were not prop- 
erly nourished in the beginning. But, take 
the average child of the average Ameri- 
can mother who, finding natural nourish- 
ment inadequate has adopted Eskay’s 
Food as the best for her infants, what 
lusty youngsters they become—strong of 
limb, sinuous and virile. How many thou- 
sands of mothers have shown pictures of 
sickly, feeble babies wasting for want of 
sustaining nutriment and upon putting 
them on a diet of Eskay’s Albumenized 
Food have in a few months shown other 
pictures of the same babies full of health 
and vitality? The child is able to resist 
and throw off the ordinary forms of dis- 
ease. Eskay’s is a food of such even bal- 
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modified by it, contains the right princi- 
ples in the proper proportions and the 
tissues and functions built up with it are 
developed in a healthy manner and not 
weakened or permanently impaired by 
saturations of unwholesome food proper- 
ties that make them flabby and in time, of 
little use. As the manufacturers tell us 
the distinguishing ingredient is albumen, 
the importance of which in the diet of 
weak children and persons enfeebled by 
disease, is recognized by high authority. 
It contains other valuable food principles 
which properly fortify cow’s milk. These 
properties embrace barley, oats and wheat 
which are present in a physical condition 
whereby their starch granules are most 
easily digested. This is accomplished dur- 
ing the process of preparing the food, the 
cellular structure of the cereals being 
broken down and the starch granules 
crushed. When prepared for use the food 
contains from one to one and a half per 
cent. of starch in a form readily digested 
by the weakest stomach and also the gum 
and gluten of the cereals. Granting that in 
the first stages of life mother’s milk forms 
the most natural and invigorating food for 
the infant child, the testimony of the most 
noted physicians all over the world, as 
given to the manufacturers and to the 
public, is that Eskay’s Food is the best 
substitute and in some essentials even 
more efficacious as a food than the natural 
substance. 

The writer confesses to a keen delight 
in the observance for many years of the 
bright, chubby. faces of the babies devel- 
oped on Eskay’s Food and in reading the 
joyous testimonials of proud mothers who, 
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in expressing gratitude for the splendid 
vigor of children they were deprived of 
the happiness of nourishing, have given ta 
this food the fullest credit for the family 
blessings they possess. I have often 
looked into the faces of these youngstes 
with a feeling of pride in the race and a 
sense of confidence in the future of a n- 
tion that has for its backbone these Eska 
made citizens. 

Nor is this invigorant, this vital food of 
rature, good/ for children alone. |: 
vitalizes and lengthens tle 
lives of the aged and is a boon to all i 
valids whose digestive functions are im- 
paired from any cause. It furnishes a ma> 
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imum of nourishment: with a minimum tax 
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Eskay’s certainly plays a very great pai 
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in our prestige as a people and the enor- 
mous success of its manufacture and it 

rapidly increasing pop- 

ularity, testify amply 
to the undoubted mer- 
its which given 
it first place in this 
class of products. I} 
there are mothers who 
read these lines and 
who have not had, or 
find it difficult to ob- 
tain samples or sup- 
plies of Eskay’s Food, 
if they will write to 
Smith, Kline and 
French Company, Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, they receive a 
generous sample and a copy of a _ very 
helpful book, “How To Care The 
Baby.” 
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A subscriber to this magazine desires 
to obtain a copy of a book published in 
1836, the same having previously appeared 
in the columns of the New ENGLAND Mac- 
AZINE. Can any of our readers give the 
information desired in his letter: 

Clifton Hill, Mo., July 30, 1906. 
The New England Magazine, 

Boston, Mass. 

+ Dear Sirs:—In 1835-6 (Vols. 5, 6 and 
7) your magazine published the Auto- 


biography of Mother Carey. It was pub- 
lished in book form (8vo. pp. 122) in 
Philadelphia in 1836. I am very anxious 
to obtain a copy of the Autobiography, 
preferably in the book form. Have you 
any idea where it can be obtained in 
either? If not please hand this letter to 
some Boston dealer who you think might 
be able to obtain a copy. 

Very truly, 

Eart L. BrapsHeEr. 





The Making of a Man 


A Hint to the Poorly Paid. 


Successful, valuable work, whether physical or mental, depends upon 
your thinker—your power to concentrate, and to act. 


A man succeeds in measure as he is fitted for his work. 


Keen, active brain, and steady, reliable nerves to carry out its orders, 
depend upon the kind of food you eat. 


Literally millons of successful workers in all parts of the world have 
found by trial that 


Grape-Nuts 


is the perfect food that makes and keeps them sturdy, and able to command 
money, fame and power. 


*‘There’s a Reson” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S.A. 
When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention New England Magazine 
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With the Publishers 


“The Woman Beautiful” is the name of 
a new monthly illustrated art magazine 
devoted to reproductions of exclusive por- 
trait paintings and photographs of beauti- 
ful women» These pictures are especially 
adapted to framing or passepartouting for 
dens, libraries and halls, or for portfolios. 

The plates are printed on heavy art 
India tint paper with special duotone inks. 
The subjects of the illustrations are of the 
highest types of beauty, art and refinement. 

The September number of “The Woman 
Beautiful” contains the following fine se- 
lection of beautiful plates: reproductions 
from paintings by F. Munier, Mlle. J. 
Romani, A. Seifert, Scott Clifton Carbee, 
Louis Kronberg, together with artistic 
photographs by Garo, Evanoff and Mar- 
ceau. 

“The Woman Beautiful” 
number, $3.00 a year, published by The 
Franklin Publishing Corporation, 200 
Franklin Street, Boston. 

* 
a 

David Graham Phillips, the novelist, 
lived for a long time on the East Side of 
New York. He went there with the im- 
pression that he was going to find a 
strange sort of human beings, quite differ- 
ent from those he had been brought up 
among in Madison, Indiana. He found 
that they were precisely the same; that 
after all, Americans do not differ much the 
land over. Indeed, he came to believe 
that on the East Side was “the society of 
the real New York, the millions who 
work hard and live plainly, whose ideals 
centre about the hearth.” This idea is 
made very clear in The Fortune Hunter, 
his latest story, which deals with life on 
Avenue A. Hilda, the heroine, was a 
lovely, fascinating girl Mr. Phillips used 
to see in a delicatessen shop. She can 
hold her own with the drawing-room 
variety. 


is 25 cents 


* 
* Ok 
The Decker Publishing Company, of 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, recently organ- 
ized, announces that its first book “Old 
Cronnak,” will be ready the latter part of 
August. The publishers anticipate that this 
book will create an immense sensation. 
Several eminent writers and literary critics 
have examined the proofs, and in their 
judgment a more powerful and original 
American novel has not appeared in a 
decade. The name of the author of “Old 
Cronnak” is withheld for the present. 


Judge Henry A. Shute has completed 
for publication a new book, “The Country 
Band,” which will be issued about the first 
of September by the Everett Press, of 
Boston. The book deals fully with the 
organization, make-up and management of 
country bands, the description of the in- 
struments and the humorous incidents of 
membership, including very many funny 
experiences of his own. 

* 
* Ok 

“All the Year in the Garden” is the 
agreeable title of a new nature book to be 
published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Com- 
pany. Its compiler, Esther Matson, set 
herself the happy task of getting all the 
great authors of many lands and times to 
unite in the praise of gardens. Their con- 
tributions are arranged according to sea- 
sons, and delightfully novel calendar is the 
result. 

* 
es 

Lilian Whiting is in the Southwest at 
work on her new book, “The Land of En- 
chantment.” Interpreting, as it will, the 
scenic grandeur and the up-to-date condi- 
tions of life in Colorado and Arizona, this 
book is expected to meet a demand hither- 
to unsupplied in the literature of travel, 
for the general reader searches almost in 
vain for any consecutive account of the 
great Southwest of any date later than in 
the early eighties. While special maga- 
zine papers have been written, and while 
books on some one feature of this fasci- 
nating region have been issued, there is no 
one work which has aimed to interpret 
these lands in their more complete aspects 
of both scenic wonder and _ social life. 
“The Land of Enchantment” will be fully 
illustrated, and is announced by Little, 
Brown & Co., for early fall publication. 


THE WATER WAY BETWEEN 
DETROIT AND BUFFALO 


DAILY EXPRESS SERVICE VIA D. & B. LAKE LINE 


Particular and experienced travellers 
habitually use the D. & B. Line en route 
between eastern and western states. Low 
rates and superior service attracts this 
class of travel. You can save $3 by rs 
chasing your through tickets via the D. 

. Line. Send two cent stamp for ilus: 
trated pamphlet. Address, Detroit & Buf- 
falo Steamboat Company, 4 Wayne street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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Comfort 
Cleanliness 
Health 


Come from Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


Personal cleanliness means bodily healthfulness. 
When the skin is kept clean and free from per- 
spiration and impurities, the tiny pores perform 
their functions freely and naturally. But real bodily 
cleanliness depends upon the soap that is used. A 
clean, pure soap of genuinely healthful ingredients 
is necessary. The soothing, cleansing and antiseptic 
qualities of 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


indicate its perfect purity and unsurpassed medicinal 
properties. It soothes the skin, allays irritation and 
safeguards the health by cleansing thoroughly. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap makes the complexion clear 
and fresh. Unequalled for bathing and toilet purposes. 


Sold by druggists everywhere. 





Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 
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New England Magazine 


AND YOU CAN HAVE_IT 


lo MONTHS "“Saiceor ONE YEAR 


IF YOU ARE A NEW ENGLANDER 
your home reading is not complete 
without the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


IF YOU ARE NOT A NEW ENGLANDER 
you will find in its columns everything 
that is good, and of interest to every 
member of your family. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE goes into the HomEs 


OfNew England people of to-day, as well as the homes of former New Englanders all over the world. 
read by every member of the family and afterward carefully preserved and not thrown away. 
prominent libraries of the country. 


It is 
It goes to all the 


The publishers take pride in eliminating from its columns all objectionable advertising. They do not solicit 
nordo they accept liquor or patent medicine advertising. 


A well-known contemporary, referring to the 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, says: 


“What the Boston Transcript is in the newspaper field the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE is in the mag- 
aime field. It reaches the homes of New England people, and is treasured by them for its many interesting 
illustrated articles. 


“While it is especially devoted to New England history and life, it is also well filled with articles of general 
importance and the best of stories. 


“It does not forget that there is more of New England west of the Hudson River to-day than east of it, and 
that to thousands in the great Western States it goes as a voice from the old homes. 


“It believes it would not be true to itself if, doing justice to local subjects, keeping in mind the streams 
which the little hill country has poured into the rest of the country, it did not also keep its pages sprinkled 
always with these things which remind its readers that above all else they are citizens of the world. 


“The character and quality of its circulation is of the best.” 


IF YOU DO NOT TAKE IT, SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY 
AND SPECIAL OFFERS 


One Year, $3.00 Six [lonths, $150 Single Copies, 25c 


A New Subscriber NOW will receive it 
UNTIL JANUARY 1908 FOR $3.00 


Published at 8 Dix Place BOSTON, MASS. 
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IF YOU WISH TO OBTAIN ALL THE 
GOOD THINGS IN CURRENT LITERATURE 
YOU SHOULD READ 


The ne Mans Magazine 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS for Busy People 
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This magazine is an epitome of the world’s best thought 
TO-DAY. It reproduces the best, brightest and most instruc- 
tive articles of the world’s leading magazines and periodicals 
—articles which every up-to-date person should read. 


It gives a complete list of contents of other magazines. 


There is also a review of the latest books of special public 
interest. 


This many-in-one magazine can be obtained for $2.00 per 
year, 20 cents per copy. 





The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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The Woman Beautiful 


A ‘lonthly Art Magazine Devoted to Exclusive Reproductions of Portrait 
Paintings ahd Photographs of Beautiful Women, for Dens and Portfolios 


PF'NTED ON HEAVY ART INDIA TINT PAPER, WITH DUO TONE INK 






The Most Magnificent Collection of Pictures For Dens, 
Libraries, Halls, Reception Rooms and Portfolios Ever 
Offered To The Public. Refined, Artistic and Beautiful 


Beautiful Pictures 
for Framing or Passe-partouting 











Homes Can Be 
Beautified With The Woman Beau- 
Are All Artis- 
Beautiful. The 


Thousands of 


tiful Pictures. They 





tic, Refined and 





Woman Beautiful is the only publi- 
cation on the market that offers 











such large plates, at a reasonable 
price. , 


Start your subscription with the 
first number and thereby obtain the 





finest collection of pictures of beau- 
tiful women, ever compiled. 


Send 25 cents for Sample Copy 








7 Your Home With Beautiful Pictures 


Annual Subscription, $3.00 Post Paid. Single 
Foreign Subscription, $3.60 a Year, Post Paid. 


Copies 25 cents 
Single Copies 30 cents 





FOREIGN AGENCIES 
BIRMINGHAM—“‘for Great Britain) W. H. Beers, 170 Edmund St. 
LEIPZ1G—Poeschel & Trepte 
ROME—Loescher & Co. (Bretschneider & Regenberg) 


VENICE—S Rosen, St. Marks Sq. 
MILAN—U. Hoepli, Galleria de Cristoforo 59 
THE HAGUE—Martinus Nijhoff 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 


The Franklin Publishing Corporation 
' 200 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. Advertising Manager: 


You have troubles. 


I CAN’T offer you a solution to all.of them. 

Some of the money you spend in advertising does not bring adequate re- 
turns. 

I have no sovereign plan for preventing all this waste. 


BUT THIS IS WHAT I CAN DO: 

I can offer you, if you wish to reach manufacturers, a solution of ON): of 
your troubles, and a preventive of your waste. 

There are 20,000 heads of manufacturing concerns (and no others) on the 
list of 


Amcrican Industrics 


If you will advertise in this paper, you shall pay not one cent to 
reach office boys, or typewriter girls, or anyone except possible 


customers. is. the 
Piano. 
constrt 
That is a pretty good proposition, isn’t it? —" 
quisite 
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“Yes,” you say, “If it is true.” 


Well, what I will do is prove it! 


et 
> Re os 


ee 


Send me your name on a postal, and I will give you all the detailed in- * 
formation you can possibly want, together with ample proofs that feeteri 


the paper is paying other advertisers handsomely. _ 
the G: 
Yours for bettet advertising, thing | 

manuf 
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Advertising Manager 


American [Industries 
170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BASS AEST 
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A Summer Cottage 
of Comfort 


The Premier Way” 


Proves 2 real road to pleasure during your country 
vacation A PREMIER SUMMER COTTAGE con- 
tains thre> cozy sunny ro ms, practical aud perfect. 
Unsurpas::d for durability and artist'c appearance. 
Only takes une person two hours to erect~then you can 
moveit an‘ re-erect it just when you want. B-sides this 
itis abso\:tely fireproof. Can you do witt.out one? The 
cost is very sm:ll—send for booklet No. S 11, which 
contains {ullinformation. It’s quite free. 


Chas. H. Manley 
Premier Mfg Works 
St. Johns Michigan 





| QUILTED 
MATTRESS 
PAD S—— 


Money spent wisely means comfort 
and pleasure to the spender. You go 
to bed to rest. QUILTED MATTRESS 
Paps will make your bed comfortable 
as well as keep yours and baby’s bed 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 

The cost is small, and when washed 
they are as good as new. 

















Ask your Dry Goods dealer. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING Co. 


15 LAIGHT STREET 
New York City. New York 
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Harmony 


is the paramount feature of the - Gabler 
Piano. The Gabler embodies harmony in 
construction; it presents harmony in ap- 
pearance; it produces harmony, with its 
clear, rich, melodious “Gabler tone” ex- 
quisite and inimitable. 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


could not be improved in a single detail of 
material, construction or workmanship, if 
their price were doubled. Three genera- 
tions of expert piano-makers have made 
the Gabler an instrument equal in every- 
thing but price to the highest priced pianos 
manufactured. 

Don’t choose a piano until you send for 
“THE GABLER 
PLAN OF PURCHASE” 
An easy way to get the best piano built. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
Established 1854 
Warerooms, 180 Tremont Street, BOSTON 
466 Whitlock Ave., Borough Bronx 
CITY 
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New Wall Papers 


We have just received 
a large invoice of ... 


++ Japanese -- 


Wall Papers 


Designed Expressly for Dining 
Rooms, Libraries and Vestibules 


WE CARRY CONSTANTLY IN STOCK THE 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF FINE AND 
MEDIUM GRADES OF WALL PAPERS 
OF ANY CONCERN IN BOSTON 


Prices as low as same grade of goods bough 
at im New England pie _ ie 


Thomas F. Swan 
12 Lornhbill, wath. s. Boston 


TELEPHONE, 264 MAIN 
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COLONIAL ANNEX 
600 ROOMS 


Sixth and Penn Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Modern in Every Respect 
Rates $1.00 up. 


Rooms with bath, $1 50 up 


Centrally Located 


F. C. Smitn, Mor. 




























Saint Paul Hotel 


Sixtieth Street and Columbus Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


New Fireproof Hotel, Beautifully Furnished 


One block from Central 
Park, Grand Circle, New 
a and 6th and 9th 

Ave. “L’’ Stations. All 
surface lines pass or trans- 
fer direct to hotel. 


ONE HUNDRED SIN- 
GLE ROOMS, per day, 


$1.00 


ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY ROOMS, with 
Private Bath, per day, 


$1.50 


Parlor, Bedroom $2. 50 
and Bath, per day, 
d upwards 
All baths have shower bath aissahibiont. Long 
distance telephone in each room. 
Rates positively lower than any other modern 
high class hotel in the city. 


RESTAURANT A LA CARTE 


JOHN W. WHEATON, Proprietor 














LEXINGTON HOTEL 


Just off Broadway on 47th Street, West 
and Long Acre Square NEW YORK 


OPENED JAN. 1906 
Absolute! y 
’ Fireproof 


Unsurpas ed 
Apartments 


324 Roon:s 
with. 
Private Baths 


High Class 
Up-to-Date 
Hotel 


$1.50 PER DAY, ANI? UP 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Within Five Minutes Walk of 
EIGHT THEATRES 
Sena for Souvenir Postal Czxrds 
Geo. R. Jones @ Sons 
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FJOTEL ALBER 


ie 11th St.& University Place 
New YorK 


| 
| - « One) Block West of Broadway . . 
| 





The only absolutely fire-proof hotel be 
low 23rd St. Most centrally located, yet 
quiet. Convenient to both the wholesale 
district and the large department stores. 
Rooms from $1.00 per day up. 100 rooms 
with private bath from $2.00 per day up. 
All modern conveniences, irtcluding Long 
Distance Phone in each room. Club 
Breakfasts and meals at fixed prices. Sené 
for Guide of New York City. 


L. FRENKEL, : : PROPRIETOR 


MENTION NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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Che 
Washington 


Kingshighway and 
Washington Biv 


lowest Fire Insurance Rate of any Hotel 
in St. Louis. 
Take Olive Cars. Twenty Minutes Ride. 


Special Rates by the Month. 
EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS 


JNO. C. KNAPP, Mgr. 








The NEW GRAND 


IN THE CENTKE OF EVERYTHING 
Broadway and 3ist., New York 
Cent!e- 
men’s 
Cafe 


*Niosaie = Restaur 
Bath } NEN ant 
Rooms Pores ive» Moorish 
vrs ‘ yg 
Opular 
pene Mea — Prices 
PaaS - eA Ladies 
Plan Pee um lilnmin Recep- 
1 oa tion and 
Cui- if 
sine 
Unex- = 
celled 3 Homelike 


Cable Address: “‘GranoTeL”’ 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
RATES 


SirgleRoom and Suites With and Without Bath 


$1.50 PER DAY And Upwards 


THE weer eet GRAND HOTEL CO. 
EO. F. HURLBERT, Pass. 


Also The NEW SHERMAN, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 




















Commonwealth Hotel 
Cor, Bowdoin St., Opp. State House 
BOSTON, MASS. 





This hotel is new and absolutely fire- 
proof; even the floors are of stone, 
nothing wood but the doors. We offer 
you the following rates: Room with hot 
and cold water and free public bath $1 
and $1.50 a day. Rooms with private 
bath $1.50 and $2 aday. Will makea 
weekly rate for rooms with hot and cold 
water of $6 to $8 ; with private bath $9 
to $10. Suites of two rooms with baths, 
$14 to $22 


pe2. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, 


Manager 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 








te LENOX HOTEL 
BUFFALO 





Modern. Highest Grade. Fireproof. 
OUR OWN ELECTRIC CARRIAGES, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR PATRONS every 
few minutes between Hotel, Depots, Wharves 
and through the Business District, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 
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&# « WHERE TO DINE IN BOSTON ¥ ¢¥ 





COOK’S 


A ta Carts Perrecr SERVICE 
Centre oF SHopPinGc Districr 


23-33 Avon St. 





LANDERS’ 
Lapigs’ AND GENTLEMEN’S RESTAURANT 
18 Co_umsus Ave. 695 WASHINGTON ST. 
Open Day and Night 





Noontrmz Resort 1N BANKING DISTRICT 
LeCLAIR LUNCH 
Best Coffee in Boston 

N. PLAKIAS, PROPRIETOR 5 STATE STREET 





203 TREMONT AND 


38 Warren StTs., 
ALSO 
Lynn, HAVERHILL 


AND LAWRENCE 


THE ROCKLAND CAFE 


351A COLUMBUS AVE. 
A. Prakras, Proprietor 
Our ComBINATION BREAKFAST A SPECIALTY 


THE CLOVER 
Business MEN’s LuNCH AND LapIEs’ CAFE 


MUSIC E. A. DEERY, MGR. 
3toII 044 Washington St. 














en 


CROSBY’S 


19 SCHOOL ST., 


HOTEL NAPOLI 
High Class French and Italian 
Restaurant 
TABLE D'HOTE DINNER WITH WINE, 75 CENTS 


CALEDES 
A New Place for Old Friends 
PETIT LUNCH 


7 AM. 156 BOY! STON STREET & P.M: 


McDONALD’S 


131 Tremont Sr. 
LapiEs’ & GENTLEMEN’S LUNCHEON Srnrvict 


Vienna Bakery Tel. 1728 Oxford 


R. H. WHITE’S 
DINING HALL 
A. Resort FoR SHOPPERS 
AFTERNOON TEA IN THE JAPANESE GARDEN 


1874 ~=A Hearty Meal A Square Meal 1906 
OLD MARKET DINING ROOMS 
OurR PATRONS COME FROM ALL PARTS OF 
New ENGLAND AND THEY COME OFTEN 
Durcin Park & Co., 30 N. Marker Sr. 




















Bay State Dairy Lunch 


C. H. Jackson, MANAGER 


QI-93 BLACKSTONE STREET 
42 CLINTON STREET 
49 COMMERCIAL STREET 


743 WASHINGTON STREET 
44 SOUTH MARKET STREET 





HENRY SIEGEL CO.’S PALATIAL RESTAURANT 
FIFTH FLOOR 


BEST EQUIPPED DEPARTMENT STORE IN NEW ENGLAND 











The NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE recommends the above well- 
known firms to all visitors in Boston as reliable places in which to dine. 
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You can now, by use of the 
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What Better Can You Wish? 


ERFECT 
AMPHLET 
RESERVER 


at trifling cost. On the shelf it looks just like a book; holds one number or a volume; as simple 
as tying a shoe. See it at News, Books or Stationery Dealers—ask them to get it—or write to 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 
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Bind The New England Magazine 
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For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THB FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Birming»2m, Ala. Dwight, I11.* St. Louis, Mo. Columbus, O. Pittsburg, Pa. 

Hot Spr: ngs, Ark. Marion, Ind. 2803 Locust St. 1087 N. Dennison Ave. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
San Frarcisco, Cal. Lexington, Mass. North Conway. N. H. Philadelphia. Pa. kK 
West Haven, Conn. Portland, Me. Buffalo, N. Y. 812 N. Broad st. 
Washinton D.C. Grand Rapids, Mich. White Plains, N.Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 

* gir N. Captiol St. 





—— 





To Know the Value of a Turkish Bath Visit 
Lundin’s New Tremont TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street, Under Tremont Theatre 


Adolph S. Lundin, Prop. = - * ~ - - - Phone 625 Oxford 
LOOK FOR THE ELECTRIC SIGN 
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Dt Pea a Waiex Bicice 
43 Summer S*, Nashua .N.B. 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Rutland Route 
Double Daily Service 


between 
BOSTON & MONTREAL 
the 
SHORT LINE via the 
Bellows Falls Gateway 
Modern Pullman 


equipment and 
coaches. 


Double ——. Service 
betwee 
NEW YORK & MONTREAL 
the 
direct line via the 
Troy Gateway 


























Only Sleeping Car Line 
between 
New York & Ottawa 





Send ten cents in postage to 
C. A. NIMMO, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Rutland, Vt., 
for copy of summer book, 
“Across the Islands and 
Beyond.” 











G. E. MARSTERS New England Passenger Agent 
298 Washington Street, Boston 








. 2 ‘ Cc. A. NIMMO General Passenger Agent 
GEO. J craton Caneane Cc. F. DALY Passe ger Traffic Manager 





c zGUIS 


ING- M 
BUFFET-LIBRARY-SMOKING CARS, COMPLETE DINING CARS, DRAW ROO 
AND BUFFET SLEEPING CARS, PARLOR CARS AND RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 





TICKETS OF AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
A. H. HANSON, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO. 
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Home- 
Seekers’ 
Rates 


ONE FARE PLUS $2. 


For the round trip with minimum of $7 every Tuesday during September, October, 
November, and December, 1906, inclusive from St. Paul and Minneapolis to points 
in 


Minnesota, North Dakota, Manitoba, Western Ontario 
and the Canadian Northwest 


and on the first and third Tuesdays during Septem- 
ber, October, and November, 1906, to points in 


Montana and Idaho, Northeastern Oregon, Eastern 
Washington and Eastern British Columbia. 


See the finest agricultural lands in the Great Northwest. Low rates afford an excel- 
lent opportunity to secure a farm in a rich and growing country, where yields are 
large, where excellent markets are near at hand and where irrigated districts pre- 
sent splendid opportunities and sure crops. Tickets bear final return limit of 21 days, 
with liberal stopover privileges. 
Go West via the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Between St. Paul and Minneapolis and the Pacific Northwest. 


A. M. Cleland, General Passenger Agent. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


For free booklets and information 
about land, write C. .. MOTT 
General Emigration Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn. For rates and information 
write 


Cc. E. FOSTER, District Passenger Agent, 
207 Old South Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
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SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


No finer place can be found than the Adirondacks in 
September. 
The air is cool and bracing, the scenery beautiful and 











the sense of perfect rest that comes with the night is delightful. 
This wonderful region is reached from all directions by the 


NEW YORK 


(CENTRAL 
LINES 


“America’s Greatest Railroad.” 


For a copy of ““The Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach Them,” 
send a two-eent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Adver- 
tising Department, Grand Central Station, New York. 


C.F. ‘DALY; 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK. 
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PRAIRIE CHICKENS 
PLENTIFUL 


There are many places in South Dakota, Iowa and Minne- 
sota where Prairie Chickens are still plentiful—easily reached 
via the 


Chicago 
Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway 


Leave Union Passenger Station, Chicago, in the evening— 
arrive at the “chicken grounds” the next morning. Folders 
and booklet containing game laws sent free on request. 


F. A. MILLER 
General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Second-class one-way colonist tickets will be on sale 
via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line to 
various points in California, Oregon and Washington, every 
day from September 15th to October 31st, inclusive. 


Daily and Personally Conducted Excursions in Pullman 
Tourist sleeping cars, through to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Portland without change, in charge of experienced con- 
ductors whose entire time is devoted to the comfort of passen- 
gers. The cost of a double berth, accommodating two people 
if desired, is only $7.00 from Chicago to the Coast. 


Full particulars concerning these excursions can be secured by addressing S. A. Hutchison, 
Manager Tourist Department, 212 Clark Street, Chicago, 11 


This special AN? tate Chicago to RETURN Francisco and Los 
eles is for strictly first-class round-trip tickets on sale 
Gait September 3 to 14. Return limit October 31st. 
$75. 00 round trip to San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Portland and Puget Sound points. daily to Septem- 
ber 15th. Return limit October 31st. 
Round-trip tickets are good for passage on the electric lighted rae 6 
Limited, electric lighted Los Angeles Lim-_-=' 
ited and China and Japan Fast Mail, ey is wh 
all through to the coast without f_: 
change. eee 


The Best of, 
Everything 
All agents sell tickets 
via this line, - 
W. B. KNISKERN, P.T. M.3 
! Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
p04? CHICAGO, ILL. 
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2000 


Paintings 





Tapestry Tapestry Employed 
tochoore | =Paintings | Manic 





38 Artists 


the Paris Salon 











SPECIAL DESICNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 








firtistic home Decoration 


qi E gan SHOW YOU effects never before ay od ot ind ~. ate on prices, too. Write for 


lor Schemes, Designs, Estimates. 


the World to execute 


every sort of Decoration. We are nin a ae country in Color Harmony. We supply 
everything that goes to make up yd Interior of a Home — Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, Furniture, 
Pareneinns Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters. 





RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 


For Wall Hangings in colors to match all 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, 
furniture coverings, etc. Is the best, 
newest and most durable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing—a great advantage over burlap 
--and the cost is very little more. 

ART CRETONS 


The sidewallsof boudoirsor bed chambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the softness and richness of 
the most expensive Imported Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 
WALL PAPER 


Our stock of wall paper has been carefull 
selected from the full line of every wall 
paper manufacturer bota in America, 
Canada and Europe. Each paper has 
been selected for some special purpose 
and has qualities in it which our expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
a — among them many beautiful 
ng in price from 10 cents (a 
baer ye ry; yards) up. 
DRAPERIES 
Every one knows the importance which 
draperies impart to a house; they make or 
mar. It is admitted that not every one is 
competent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the customary mechanical inattention of 
incompetent salesmen; but will be served 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm into their 
work—men who have made color har- 
mony their chief study. We make no 
extra charge for this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction in know- 
ing that one can get “the proper thing’ 
from us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall papers, and other side wall 
coverings. propriety of our prices 
will astonish you. 











Illustrated Compendium 
of the Douthitt Tapestry 
Painting Studies 


There are more than Five Hundred of 
these illustrations, and the pees S 

represents an outlay o 
Ten Thousand usually sells for 
$1.00 a sone. To the readers of The 
New England Magazine an arrangement 
has been made to send a copy on receipt 
of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans 
of your house we will send you 
free a color scheme, illustrated by samples 
themselves. Tell us what you want on 
the walls of the princ a rooms—tint, F 
paint, paper or stuff. possible send us 
the plans, rough pencil outline My | do. 
Tell us if you want curtains, carpets, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of 

Art Decorations 

The art book of the century, 200 royal 
uarto pages filled with full-page | eoloned 

illustrations of modern home interiors - 

—. Price $2.00. If you want 

= 4 up in ax send $2.00 for this 
wort. 


alain 


In our Tapestry Painting School (which 
we have arranged to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and others) we give six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00. e sell complete 
Printed Instructions by mail for $1 .00. 
New Compendium of 550 studies, 50 cents. 
pele compentien | is sent free with Printed 
nstructions. e rent tapest ain 
Full size coving, Paints, A monger 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We manufacture Tapestry Material for 
painting upon, superior to forei 

and half the price. Book of samples, 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for trial order of two 
oe of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 














ecial attention is given to Corr dence, and our Color Experts will answer ° 
em to furnishing and Decorating the Home. A full line of Posters by “ye 
Mucha, Livemont, Cassiers, Golay and all the eminent French, German and English Poster Artists. 


John F. Douthitt 


“The Douthitt Buildin 
273 FIFTH ANEW Youn (Near Sth Street 
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Good Advice: 








DON’T becontent with ordinary, 
every-day coffee — you are not 
doing yourself justice —you can 
serve yourself much better. 


)) G 
4g DWINELL- WRIGHT (O'S 


BosTON. Cv). BES 
ROASTED ((\ Neutra 


and enjoy the pleasure of its 
deliciousness and the satisfac- 
tion of feeling sure of its 
absolutely sanitary condi- 
tion and purity. 


OUR GUARANTEE. 


Starting with the very finest berries money 
can buy, ite House Coffee is prepared 
for market in the cleanest, best lighted, 
best ventilated coffee establishment in the 
world. Automatic machinery working in 
pure air and sunlight handles the coffee 
without the touch of a hand, through 
every process to the canning in 1, 2 and 
3 1b. packages as you will only find it in 
the stores. It’s never sold in bulk. 





DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 
Principal Coffee Roasters, a 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. : 
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WHEN YOU GO HUNTIN 


‘"AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION is 
WORTH A POUND OF CURE" 


Don’t forget a case of 
reliable remedies. It 
takes no more space 
than a cartridge-box 
inch emt and is just as useful 
aids teem in time of need. 
| tase ® Tablets only. Bool:let free 
J. H. CARPENTER (Co., 5 Park Square, BOSTON 
DON’T LEAVE HOME 
Without one of our 
Emergency, Sick 
and Accident 
Cabinets 
In Your Suit Case 


Contains 24 articles most 
likely to be needed in case 
Size 3 1-2x4 1-2x6 1-2 of sickness or accident. 
THE AUTOIST, TRAVELER, RESORTER 
And any person liable to be sick or meet with accident should have one, 
Price $1.50 Express Charges Prepaid 


Large sizes for factories. etc , $7.00 and $4.00. 
Canvassers wanted. 


The Accident Cabinet Ci 





pany, Kal: o, Mich. 


Sell Mea Song-Iwill pay 5100000 








FOR GOOD OLD 


HEART SONGS 
AVORITE MELODIES 


This otter @ ha Inlet ic pli- 


froe far oN, 
1 am compiling a National Heart Song Book, and want the people 
of America to help me select the best songs for this magnificent col- 
lection. You can recall a song that has inspired you, a song that 
still lingers and endures. J want that song. Strike the “mystic 
chord of memory,” and see what a flood of now half-forgotten songs 
will be started cag ben tide of recollection. 

I want ten classes or kinds of songs, and forty-nine songs in 
each class. The ten classes are:—Patriotic and War Songs; Sea 
Songs and Chanteys; Lullabies and Child Songs; Dancing Songs, 
Lilts and Jigs; Plantation Songs and Negro Melodies; Hymns 
and Revival Songs; Love Songs of all Races; Selections from 
Operas and Operettas; Concert Hall Songs and Ballads; and Col- 
lege, School and Fraternity Songs. 

For the best song in each of the above ten classes, I will 

y $25.00; for the second, $15.00; the third, $10.00; the fourth, 
5.00, and for the next best forty-five songs in each class | will pay 
$1.00 each. Subscribing for the National is not a condition, 
i Heart value counts; in case of a tie, the awards will be di- 
vided equally. We cannot be responsible for contributions; stamps 
should be enclosed for return postage. 

_ Those who endorse The Happy Habit should read_ the 
National Magazine—it’s optimistic, with bright, sparkling stories. 
10c. per copy. 3 mos. trial 25c. $1.00 per year. 

Use this coupon in sending your subscription, but subscribin 
iy s not demanded of song contributors. 
Jor Cuappre, Eprror ‘ 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. NE32 


Dear Sir: herewith, please send the National 
Magazine to me for months. 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Fifth Avenue & 37th Street, New York 


Diamond Department 


Tiffany & Co. are, and for fifty years have been, the largest 
dealers in diamonds and precious stones in the United States, 
and their . trade exceeds that of any other House in. the 
world. Their facilities for securing the choicest gems from 


“first hands enable them to maintain a most extensive stock. 


Their work-shops are under the immediate management of the 
and -every piece of jewelry must pass critical examin- 
for assurance that it is worthy the stamp of the house 


‘amond Engagement Rings 


Rings, showing sizes of stones and styles of 
with prices, sent upon request 


Solitaires, $25, $50, $75, $95, upward 
Solitaire Dia: i ar ter Precious stone with 
three small dia ‘bedded in shank on 
each side, . - upward from $75 


Two-stone rings, consis 


‘ two diamonds, or 
diamond with other prec: 


stone, - upward from $50 


Three-stone rings,—three diamonds, or two dia- 
monds with ruby, sapphire or other precious 
stones, - - - - - upward from $60 


Five-stone half-hoop rings,—diamonds, or dia- 
monds alternating with other precious stones, 

- - - . - - upward from $50 
Diamond Duchess rings, . ** $90 
Diamond Princess rings, ** $100 


Diamond Banquet rings, ** $150 


Tiffany & Co. make a special feature of reconstructing old family 
jewels into modern settings 


Fifth Avenue New York 














Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers 


Comparisons 
Invited 


Purchasers will be 
better able to judge 
values, by compar- 
ing the purity, 
quality and prices 
of Tiffany & Co’s. 
diamonds 


Diamond Rings 
on Approval 


Upon receipt of 
satisfactory refer- 
ence from any 
National Bank or 
responsible _ busi- 
ness house, Tiffany 
& Co. will send on 
approval selections 
from their stock to 
any part of the 
United States 


Out-of-Town 
Service 


All Mail Orders are 
handled by trained 
men, whose exper- 
ience and knowl- 
edge of what is 
most in favor 
at the moment, 
assure careful selec- 
tion or intelligent 
advice for those de- 
siring assistance 


Tiffany & Co. 
1906 Blue Book 
Second Edition 
A compact, 530- 
page catalogue, 
without pic- 
tures or cuts, 
but replete with 
descriptions, prices 
and helpful sugges- 
tions of artistic 
merchandise  suit- 
able for wedding 
presents. Sent free 

upon request 
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A Summer Cottage 


Windsor of Comfort 
Water 


FROM STATE OF MAINE 











** Built 
T h ¢ The Premier Way” 
Proves a real road to pleasure during your country 


vacation A PREMIER SUMMER COTTAGE con- 
tains three cozy sunny ro»ms, B age wr we and perfect. 


Unsurpassed for durability and artist'c appearance, 
Only takes one person two hours to erect—then you can 
move it and re-erect it just when you want. Besides this 
itis absotutely fireproof. Can = do with. ont one? The 


Cost is very small—send for booklet No. S 11, which 
contains full information. It's quite free. 


Boston Office—Old South Building Chas. H. Manley 
Telephone, 2128 Main Premier Mfg Works 
St. Johns Michigan 


























RELIABLE ADVERTISERS 


When you read an advertisement in The New England 
Magazine you can be sure that: 











The Advertiser is a responsible party. « 

The goods are as represented. 

Immediate attention will be given to a letter to the adver- 
tiser and your order will be promptly and generously filled. 
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RELIABLE _ADVERTISEMENTS 








The New England seeks and will accept no others. Fakes, 
liquor, impure or suggestive matter of any sort,—all are 
rigorously excluded from our advertising pages. 
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Under these circumstances is it not to your advantage to 
read these advertisements carefully and give the adver- 
tisers the benefit of your patronage? We think so. Try it 
for yourself. 
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Office of The Smart Set 


(Ess Ess PuBLisHING Co.) 
° 452 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
t 


To Advertisers: 


I beg to announce that the ESS ESS PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, the publishers of “THE SMART 
SET,” has purchased “ TALES.” 

This magazine met with success from the beginning, 
and was received with much favor. The growth has been 
rapid, and we can now guarantee a circulation of more 
than 32,000 copies each month. 

I take pleasure also in informing you that, commenc- 
ing with the issue of October, the rate for advertising 
space in “TALES” will be reduced from the present 
rate of $100 per page to $50 per page. 

This rate will be pro rata down to { page. 

The rate for space of less than }{ page will be 30c. per 
agate line. 

This rate will be FLAT. Nodiscounts for time or-space. 

The advertising rate in“ THE SMART SET” (more 
than 140,000 guaranteed circulation) is $150 per page. 

I beg also to announce a combination rate on ‘‘ THE 
SMART SET” and“ TALES” of $175 per page, less 
5% forcash. To obtain this combination rate, uniform 
space in both ‘‘THE SMART SET’”’ and “ TALES”’ 
must be used in issues of like date. If only one magazine 
as used, full separate card rate will be charged. 

No magazine publisher has ever offered the advertiser 
such QUALITY and QUANTITY of circulation as 
that of “THE SMART SET” and “TALES” at so 
low a rate, whether used singly or in combination. 

Respectfully yours, 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


a ar 
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PORTRAITS 
OF 
SIX NEW ENGLAND 
SENATORS 


AND 


| CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS 
PRESIDENT 


OF THE 
SENATE 
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REDFIELD PROCTOR 


United States Senator from Vermont, 1891-1911, 
Republican. Secretary of War 1889-91, Member 
and Pres‘dent pro tem, Vermont Senate 1874- 
5. Lieut. Gov. Vermont, 1876-8, Governor 1878- 
rete) 
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HENRY CABOT LODGE 


United States Senator from Massachusetts 1893- 
1911, Republican, Chairman of Committee on 
the Philippines, member of committees on civil 
service and retrenchments, foreign relations, 
immigration and railroads. 
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GEORGE PEABODY WETMORE 


United States Senator from Rhode Island 1895- 
1907. Republican. Governor of Rhode Island 
1885-7, Trustee Peabody Museum of National 
History, Yale University, and Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund. 
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EUGENE HALE 


United States Senator from Maine 1881-1911, 
Republican. Has served as Chairman of Com- 
mittees on census, private land claims and 
naval affairs and continuously as member of 
committee on appropriations. 
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NELSON WILMARTH ALDRICH 


United States Senator from Rhode Island 1881- 
1905, Chairman of Committee on Finance and 
Republican leader of the Senate. 
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WINTHROP MURRAY CRANE 


United States Senator from Massachusetts, ap- 
pointed to vacancy caused by death of Sena- 
tor Hoar, later elected for term expiring 1907. 
Republican, Lieut. Gov. of Massachusetts, 
1897-9. Governor 1900-2. 
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CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS 


Vice President of United States, President 
United States Senate, Republican, Indiana, 
Elected 1904, term expires 1909. ‘Elected Sen- 
ator 1897, re-elected 1903. 





